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RIGHT HONORABLE DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, BRITISH PREMIER 


(On the 12th of November the Prime Minister made a noteworthy expression of his views and 
sentiments on the ending of the war and the problems that lay before his country and the associated 
nations. President Wilson sent him a message of appreciation in which he said that “it is delight- 
ful to be made aware of such community of thought and council in approaching the high and difh- 
cult task now awaiting us.” On November 20th the Prime Minister’s answer to the President was 
made public. “I am certain,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “the ideals of our two countries regarding 
international reconstruction are fundamentally the same. I feel sure that at the peace conference 
we shall be able to codperate fruitfully to promote the reign of peace, with liberty and true democ- 
racy throughout the world.” Mr. Lloyd George was born in Manchester of Welsh parents in 1863, 
and had been a lawyer for six years before entering Parliament as a Liberal in 1890. He has been 
continuously in the House of Commons for twenty-eight years and in the Cabinet since 1905, having 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1908 till 1915, when he became Minister of Munitions. He 
succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister on December 6, 1916. On the 14th of the present month 
a new Parliament will be elected, and it is expected that the country will give a strong vote of 
confidence to the brilliant War Premier.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The life of mankind on this 
planet has been a continuing 
process in which one ordeal has 
followed another. Even in peace time, life is 
a struggle; though the great drama of history 
moves much more boldly and violently in 
war periods, The world war that is now 
ended had come, as a relatively simple and 
unified action, out of a multiplicity of con- 
tributing causes. It had led to the converging 
of an irresistible maximum of force, in order 
to establish the principle that the world is 
henceforth to be ruled by something stronger 
and better than force. Germany first yielded 
to this principle; and then came the armistice, 
and peace. ‘The countries that have united 


Victory 
for fun 
Principies 


to put down the spirit of militaristic aggres- 


They had hoped 


sion do not like violence. 
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BUILDINGS CONDEMNED 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


that the final transition to the new world 
of law and orderly justice might come about 
without further warfare among nations on 
the great scale. But their hopes were not to 
be realized. The German Empire, the Rus- 
sian Czardom, and the Hapsburg dynasty 
controlling the military and foreign policy of 
the Dual Monarchy of Austria and Hun- 
gary, were menaces to world harmony. So 
also was the corrupt Turkish Government, 
with its tyrannous rule over subject Christian 
peoples and its pretensions to leadership of 
the Mohammedan world. These four em- 
pires—now abolished—held in oppressive sub- 
jection about three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people in Europe and Asia. Their 
schemes, ambitions, and rivalries kept the 
Balkans in ferment, disturbed tranquillity by 
land and by sea, and involved the whole 
world in one way or in another. 


___. Unspeakably great as seem the 

The Rising F ° 
of a purely negative blessings of peace 
New Europe hen the nations have been con- 
vulsed with warfare, and when millions of 
young men have been slain, it is possible to 
say that even greater blessings inhere in the 
permanent achievements with which the peace 
of victory is crowned. ‘The four autocracies 
that were the chief obstacles to the ordering 
of the world upon a basis of law and reason 
have now so completely succumbed to pres- 
sure from without and uprising from within 
that they can never be restored. The 
Russian people will have a hard time to give 
political form and economic system to their 
new republic, but they deserve encourage- 
ment and help, and in the course of another 
year something like order will emerge out of 
their present chaos. With the disappearance 
of the Hapsburg rule, and the dawning of 
the new idea that it may be possible for Eu- 
ropean nations to live in safety without arma- 
ments, a new order in central and eastern 
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© International Film Service 
FRIEDRICH EBERT, HEAD OF THE SOCIALIST GOVERN- 


MENT IN GERMANY 


(Control of affairs in the German Empire passed from 
the Kaiser and Prince Max, the. Chancellor, to this 
Socialist member of the Reichstag. Mr, Ebert has for 
years been a leader of the common people.. <A tailor’s 
son, he learned the trade of harness-making, later enter- 
ing journalism and finding his way into politics) 


Europe begins to appear as if by magic. 
Things are coming to pass so rapidly that the 
work of the peace conference will be greatly 
lightened as regards what, a few months ago, 
were looked upon as likely to be the most 
difficult of problems. When Austria begged 
for a separate peace, surrendering to Italy 
on November 4, it was with the full recogni- 
tion of the right to independence of the 
South Slavs, and of the Bohemians or 
Czechoslovaks. The rival empires having 
disappeared, there remained nobody to offer 
serious objection to the independence of a 
group of nations that had always existed but 
had long been submerged. Many details 
will have to be dealt with, inasmuch as’ these 
new states are evidently going to differ with 
one another as to precise boundaries, and va- 
rious other things. All such questions will, 
however, be worked out through the arbitra- 
ment of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. None of these new coun- 
tries will want German kings, and perhaps 
all of them will decide to be republics. Just 
how many of them there will be is still quite 
conjectural. 
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The future of Germany is a sub- 
ject that must hold the anxious 
attention of the world for some 
time to come. No other modern nation has 
sO misused its opportunities as the German 
confederation. The German people sub- 
mitted to wrong tendencies and policies in 
their own government, when they should 
have resisted even to the point of revolution. 
It is true, of course, that the War Lords, 
having developed a military system, were 
controlling the people in such a way as to 
make a revolution extremely difficult. In 
strict reality, the Germans for a long time 
past have had no enemy except their own 
militaristic government, with its groups of 
commercial beneficiaries. It is a terrible price 
that the German people are paying for hav- 
ing submitted to such rulers, and listened. 
to their professors and writers. If they ‘can 
but learn the lesson of humility, they will 
find that the people they have wronged the 
most will be readiest to treat them ‘gener- 
ously. The French have suffered enough to 
rise above hatred, and to leave vengeance to 
the higher powers that rule the universe. 
Since Germany owes her war loans merely to 
herself, she can disregard them altogether for 
the present, She is in a favorable. position, 
in many respects, inasmuch as her cities are 
undestroyed,’ her factories are equipped, her 
lands-are in’ cultivation, and her highways of 
internal commerce are open and in repair. 
Allied military-occupation. will not interfere 
with Germany’s civilian activities. The dis- 
banding of the German army and the sur- 
render of the German navy will at once re- 
lieve the German people from what has been 
their greatest public burden. They will be 
able to take prompt and rapid steps towards 
meeting their obligations to Belgium and 
France, as soon as they have adjusted their 
internal conditions and set in motion the ma- 
chinery of their new government. 


What of 
Germany's 


sistas News reports have been some- 
in what confusing as regards 
Defeat changes in the government of 
Prussia and changes in that of the German 
Empire. Maximilian of Baden, who had 
succeeded Von Hertling as German Chancel- 
lor, stepped aside with the Emperor when 
the military collapse had become inevitable. 
The Socialist leader, Friedrich Ebert, was 
designated as Chancellor, and Dr. Solf con- 
tinued as Foreign Minister. The signing of 
the armistice at Senlis by the German com- 
missioners in the presence of Marshal Foch 


























THE PROGRESS 


is described in Mr. Simonds’ brilliant article 
in this number of the Review, which deals 
with the last phases of the war. It was 
feared that Germany might be so demoralized 
by civilian mobs and by unruly bodies of sol- 
diers, that no government could be found to 
sign the armistice and carry out its provisions. 
Fortunately, the army authorities were able 
to control their forces for the purposes of 
the required evacuation. Also, the naval 
authorities, in strict conformity with the pre- 
scribed terms, proceeded in due form to sur- 
render Germany’s great battleships and cruis- 
ers, while assembling the fleet of submarines 
for a like transfer to the British and Allied 
naval forces. As these pages were closing for 
the press, the French, American, and British 
armies were moving steadily forward, as the 
German armies were withdrawing beyond 
the Rhine. The armistice terms will be 
found on page 639, together with a sum- 
mary of the Bulgarian, Turkish, and Aus- 
trian armistice arrangements. 
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Alsace-Lor-  H€ accompanying map indicates 
raine Now the German territory that will 
be held under Allied control 
through the occupation of important towns 
and fortified places. This occupation will 
not resemble in the least degree the harsh and 
cruel methods of the German armies in their 
four years’ rule over Belgium and Northern 
France. After almost half a century as sub- 
jects of the German Empire, the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, most of whom speak the 
German language, have now welcomed the 
French troops as deliverers. Their desire 
for reannexation by France is no longer in 
question, and it is not likely that the problem 
of Alsace-Lorraine’s political future will 
have any discussion in the Peace Conference. 
Certain financial problems relating to those 
provinces will have to be adjusted. Occupa- 
tion of the wealthy German cities of the 
Rhine Valley will doubtless continue until 
Germany has paid in whole or in great part 
her indebtedness to Belgium and France. 
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MILITARY PROVISIONS OF THE 
ARMISTICE 


At the left is the battle line when the 
armistice was signed and hostilities ended. 


The heavy shaded portion is the part of 
France and Belgium evacuated by the Ger- 
mans, 


The lighter shaded portion is that part 
of Germany lying west of the Rhine, which 
is evacuated by German troops and occu- 
pied by the Allies. 

To the east of the Rhine is a neutral zone, 
ten kilometers wide, which will lie between the 
Allied armies of occupation and the Germans. 


Three crossings of the Rhine, designated by 
Semi-circles, are to be held by the Allies. 
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SENLIS, THE RUINED FRENCH VI 


GE WHERE THE GERMAN PEA\ 


AND SIGNED THE ARMISTICE 


(In Mr. Simonds’ article, on page 598, will be found an interesting description of this village where the great war 
came to an end) 


With her navy surrendered and her artillery 
and other military supplies left behind in 
France, Germany ceases to be a menace on 
the seas, and will not disturb the peace of 
her neighbors in the heart of Europe. 


It was announced last month 
that an election throughout Ger- 
many in December would choose 
delegates to a great constituent assembly 
which would meet in January to determine 
the future form of government. A few 
weeks will clarify much that is now uncer- 
tain about Germany’s position. The Emperor 
William, whose abdication was announced 
on November 9, took refuge in Holland, 
but it was reported later in the month that 
he would return to Germany. His intense 
ambition to be retained as a constitutional 
King of Prussia and titular Head of the Ger- 
man Empire was not for a moment disguised. 
It is, however, at this stage, not the Kaiser, 
but the German people, who are on trial. 


Germany 
to Electa 
Convention 


The world looks on to see if the Germans 
have really begun to learn their lesson. With 
the breaking up of the Hapsburg dominions 
came the announcement that the German 
part of Austria, including Vienna, would 
seek annexation to the German Empire.’ It 
had always been the intention of the ruling 
German elements in Austria to join the 
northern confederation in case of a shatter- 
ing of the Hapsburg realms. It has been 
reported as possible that Bavaria and the 
other South German countries would unite 
with Austria and separate from Prussia. 
Most of the kings and reigning grand dukes 
of the greater and lesser entities that make 
up the German Empire have been forced 
to abdicate. It will be possible in the near 
future to present a thorough report in re- 
view of all these changes that have been tak- 
ing place in Germany. At present the facts 
are not sufficiently established for tabulation. 
Whatever some Americans may have 
thought as to the crushing of Germany, it 





























THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


has never for a moment been either expected 
or desired by the leaders of French and 
British opinion that the German _ people 
should. be deprived of the opportunity to 
work out a noble and worthy future as one 
of the foremost nations of Europe. 


It was announced on November 
19 that President Wilson would 
attend the Peace Conference, 
and that he would sail almost at once after 
the convening of the Congress for the regu- 
lar session that begins on Monday, December 
2. Colonel House had gone to Paris and 
Versailles as the President’s personal repre- 
sentative, and had taken part in the prelim- 
inary agreements that accompanied the com- 
pletion of the armistice terms. It was as- 
sumed from the fact of President Wilson’s 
early sailing that the Peace Conference would 
begin its sessions earlier than had been pre- 
viously conjectured. It was unofficially re- 
ported that, as members of the peace delega- 
tion, Secretary Lansing, Secretary Baker, and 
Secretary Houston would accompany Presi- 
dent Wilson; and the suggestion was credited 
that the Honorable Charles E. Hughes would 
perhaps be a member. The name of Mr. Root 
was also mentioned in Washington, and it 
was yet to be known whether Colonel House 
would be a formal member of the American 
delegation or would continue to act as the 
President’s personal adviser. It was be- 
lieved, however, that after the President’s 
arrival Colonel House would rank with Sec- 
retary Lansing and one or two others as the 
chief American delegates. 


President 
Wilson 
Going Abroad 


It would hardly be possible to 


Mr. Wilson's 


Influence in exaggerate the influence that 
= President Wilson has acquired in 
Europe. He has at all times demanded a 


peace based upon an organization of free 
peoples for avoiding future war. His views 
have made a profound impression every- 
where. He has not, of course, converted 
to his way of thinking all of the old-fashioned 
statesmen and diplomatists. They are hard 
to wean from their belief in the game of 
intrigue; and they cannot fully abandon the 
notion that one’s own country can only gain 
through the disadvantage of other countries. 
But Mr. Wilson has gained an immense fol- 
lowing among the unofficial people at large 
of all European countries, and most of the 
leaders, too, are with him. He will go 
abroad to champion the principles that the 
war has vindicated. It will be remembered 
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PRESIDENT WILSON—-FROM A NEW PHOTOGRAPH 


(This picture of the President, as he is about to go 
abroad to represent America in the forming of a world 
federation and to assist in the adjustments of peace- 
making, is of unusual excellence) 


that the Allied statesmen at Versailles, on 
their part, and the Germans in appealing for 
an armistice, have all definitely accepted Mr. 
Wilson’s outlines. The nature and the scope 
of the proposed League of Nations are yet 
to be determined. To many Americans it 
now seems best that the Allies should consti- 
tute themselves such a league, in advance of 
the assembling of the formal peace con- 
ference. ‘They have been acting together in 
affairs of unprecedented magnitude; and it 
ought to be practicable for them to resolve 
their war coéperation into a peace-time union 
for the world’s welfare. Having taken this 
step, they could grant the admission of other 
nations at such times in the future as circum- 
stances might justify. 


It is said that President Wil- 
son will not remain for the pro- 
tracted work of detail that will 
probably occupy the peace conference for a 
number of weeks or months. But he hopes 
to see the main outlines of the peace agree- 
ments fully settled as among the Allies them- 
selves. It is probable that Mr. Lloyd George 
will head the British delegates, with the 
prestige of having been the foremost political 
figure of his country through the war period, 


Mr. Lloyd 
George’s 
Leadership 
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and with the added authority derived from 
a successful appeal to the country. That is 
to say, Britain’s new electorate is to choose 
a Parliament on December 14. The present 
House of Commons was elected eight years 
ago and has extended its own term from time 
to time. It had, meanwhile, passed a law 
giving women the suffrage and in other ways 
increasing the number of voters, while re- 
'arranging the districts. Mr. Lloyd George 
had made his reputation when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as the fighting leader of the 
radical wing of the Liberals. War condi- 
tions brought about coalition government in 
place of party rule; and Mr. Lloyd George 
as Prime Minister has a cabinet made up of 
members of all groups and parties. He is 
of the opinion that the reconstruction tasks 
‘ought not to be dealt with by parties, and 
that coalition government should be con- 
tinued. While it is impossible to predict 
just what the British and Irish voters will do 
on December 14, it seems wholly probable 
that Mr. Lloyd George will be sustained. 


British political institutions are 
more direct and responsive than 
our own. Thus, if the Labor 
party or the opposition Liberals should gain 
control of the House of Commons that is to 
be elected this month, a new ministry would 
be formed at once; and this would have its 


British and 
American 
Politics 























THE SAME OLD EXIT 


Karser (anxiously): ‘Well, h-h-how did you come out?” 
Max: “Down the same old flight of steps as last time!” 


From the Evening News (London) 
(This English cartoon shows that President Wilson’s 
correspondence with Germany previous to the armistice 
was fully understood in London) 


obvious bearing upon Great  Britain’s 
membership in the peace conference. Presi- 
dent Wilson, on the other hand, holds his 
high office until the 4th of March, 1921, 
and it. is agreed that he has the full authority 
to select all of our members of the peace con- 
ference without ratification by the Senate. 
The question has been raised in some quar- 
ters whether or not President Wilson’s pres- 
tige, looking to his European visit, has been 
weakened by the Republican victory in the 
Congressional elections of November. It 
will be remembered that the President made 
a personal appeal to the voters of the country 
to elect a Democratic Congress, on the 
ground that this would be taken as a vote 
of confidence in ‘him and would help to sup- 
port his world policies at a critical moment. 
The country apparently answered Mr. Wil- 
son by giving the Republicans a majority of 
forty-three votes in the next House, while 
wiping out the Democratic majority in the 
Senate. There is no evidence at all, how- 
ever, that the country intended in this elec- 
tion to disapprove in any manner of Presi- 
dent Wilson or of his policies. He has been 
as well supported by Republicans as by Dem- 
ocrats in all essential war measures. Ameri- 
can party distinctions have no meaning to 
European observers. Even Presidents are 
mistaken at times; and Mr. Wilson was 
wrong in assuming that the election of Con- 
gressmen in November, in the minds of the 
voters, would carry the significance that he 
suggested. Never in the history of the 
United States has any President been as 
strongly supported in his large policies, re- 
gardless of party, as has President Wilson. 
He may go t» Europe feeling that the coun- 
try is behind him with hearty and sympa- 
thetic support for the American doctrines he 
advocates, and that Republicans not less than 
Democrats will wish him full success and a 
safe return. He goes as President of the 
whole country, and not merely as the head 
of a political party. ° 


While there has been no au- 
thorized’ announcement of the 
place where the peace confer- 
ence would meet, it was generally expected 
that Versailles would be agreed upon. It 
is there that the Allies have held their prin- 
cipal war councils, and there are many rea- 
sons, both of practical fitness and also of 
just sentiment, that point to Versailles as 
the best place. Next best, of course, would 
be Brussels, but the conference will attract 


The French 
Premier in 
Peace 
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PREMIER CLEMENCEAU AND GENERAL PETAIN, REPRESENTING FRANCE AT RECENT CONFERENCES 


OF THE INTER-ALLIED WAR COUNCIL AT VERSAILLES 


\ 


(The officer in the rear is General Weygand. The Premier and General Petain are chatting with the officer of the 
guard of honor. General Petain was last month made a Marshal of France, and now ranks with Foch and Joffre) 


many personages—military, naval, official, 
and journalistic—who would find Paris a 
better center than the Belgian capital. A 
winter conference in Switzerland is not 
feasible, and The Hague does not at present 
afford a proper environment, whether po- 
litical or physical. The re-cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine should be formally accomplished at 
Versailles, ‘The French Premier, Clemen- 
ceau, in spite of his age, has borne the bur- 
den of war leadership with surprising en- 
durance, and he is now sustained by the pres- 
tige of success and the touching marks of 
confidence that his fellow citizens have been 
bestowing upon him. He will presumably 
head the French delegation in the peace con- 
ference, although the work of his office as 
Prime Minister will be very great in this 
period of demobilization and reconstruction. 
Everything in France for four years has been 
subordinated to the maintenance of the fight- 
ing line. Getting back to peace-time con- 
ditions will, from the official standpoint, be 
more difficult in France than in England or 
America. Political differences will, naturally, 
soon come to the surface in France, as in all 
other countries, 


It will be well for Republican 
Harmony leaders not to act in too much 
esired 5 a 

isolation. They should con- 

sult the rank and file of their own party, 
and note public opinion at large. The coua- 
try disapproved heartily of the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff, and has been much better pleased 
with the Underwood tariff, although it may 
well need a good deal of amending. With 
the Federal Reserve Act and numerous other 
measures of the Wilsonian period, the coun- 
try is well satisfied. We shall have a diffi- 
cult and anxious time in passing from the 
economic policies of war to those of peace. 
The country will not wish to have the Re- 
publican majority in the next Congress mere- 
ly obstructive. The people’s thinking does 
not follow partisan lines. They wish to see 
great subjects dealt with upon their merits, 
and to have the best available talent work- 
ing in harmony to find the best possible solu- 
tions. ‘The Democratic party in Congress 
has at times yielded to the leadership of men 
who were not its ablest or wisest spokesmen, 
through the seniority plan of awarding chair- 
manships of committees. ‘The Republicans 
would do well to learn the lesson and to put 
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HON. ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON, POSTMASTER-GEN= 

ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, AND HEAD OF THE 

GOVERNMENT BOARD DIRECTING THE TELEGRAPH, 
TELEPHONE, CABLE AND WIRELESS SERVICES 


(Mr. Burleson was born in Texas fifty-five years ago, 
is a graduate of the University of Texas, and has held 
public positions since 1885. For some years he was a 
prosecuting attorney, and he was elected to Congress 
just twenty years ago. He served in Congress until he 
became Postmaster-General in March, 1913) 


their best men forward. It will be just and 
right to let the Administration take the 
initiative in formulating and _ proposing 
measures for the reconstruction period. 


We are discussing in subsequent 

Government ° 
Control and paragraphs some of the business 
the Future roblems that confront the Gov- 
ernment. It should not be forgotten, mean- 
while, that Government control for war pur- 
poses has been a necessary part of our mili- 
tary program. The breaking-down of rail- 
road credit, as well as of transportation serv- 
ice, would have endangered our war aims if 
the railroads had not been taken over by the 
Government. Fuel control, steel monopoly 
under the War Industries Board, shipbuild- 
ing as a Government function, all these 
things were essential to the winning of the 
war. What will be the future, whether 
of railway operation or of the merchant ma- 
rine, is yet to be determined. We are pub- 
lishing, in this number, a frank and extended 
article by the Postmaster-General, upon the 
public control and operation of the tele- 


phone and telegraph systems. The oceanic 
cable and wireless services were also brought 
under control last month by Mr. Burleson 
as Government Director. ‘The Postmaster- 
General is an avowed believer in permanent 
public control as a part of the national sys- 
tem of communication, along with the ordi- 
nary postal business. Such services, to be effi- 
cient, must either be Government monopolies 
or they must be great private monopolies un- 
der public regulation. There is a strong theo- 
retical argument upon the one side, and a 
strong practical argument upon the other. 
In the near future, public opinion will have 
to bring itself to bear directly upon this is- 
sue. The taking over of the “wires” was 
to last through a period of six months after 
the final conclusion of peace. It may be 
found best to extend this period for a few 
months, while leaving the main question for 
more deliberate study and decision. 


‘aaaiiniis This question of the future of 
Peaoe-Time the telegraph and telephone 
services, like that of the rail- 

roads, belongs in a series of great issues 
which it has become customary to group 
under the general word “reconstruction.” 
England and France, though far more des- 
perately involved in the war than the United 
States, have devoted more thought and 
study than we have given, in any official way 
at least, to the adjustment of after-war con- 
ditions. Among the other new positions in 
the Government of Great Britain, there is a 
Ministry of Reconstruction of which Dr. 
Addison (formerly Minister of Munitions) 
is the head. Under this ministry a large 
number of select commissions have been at 
work for a good while preparing.to deal 
with such questions as shipping, foreign 
trade, labor, re-education of soldiers, con- 
version of war industry to normal trade, re- 
housing of the peeple, control of the liquor 
traffic, agriculture, roads and highways, and 
various other matters. These committees 
are largely made up of specialists and ex- 
perts, but they include many members of 
Parliament. Legislation will be brought for- 
ward to carry out their proposals. At Wash- 
ington, the Administration has been planning 
to use existing Government agencies and De- 
partments to some extent, and to appoint a 
commission of experts to deal with such re- 
construction problems as concern the United 
States. The Republicans in the Senate are 
supporting the plan of a series of joint Con- 
gressional committees, each to deal with a 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR WITH AMERICAN OFFICERS AT THE LARGEST AMERICAN CAMP CENTER IN ENGLAND 


(At the left is Major-General Biddle, commanding American forces in England, next is Secretary Baker, and in 
the center is the: Mayor of Winchester, who has devoted himself to the interests of soldiers in the great American 


and British camps surrounding his ancient cathedral city. 


On the right are officers who have rendered eminent 


service abroad, See allusions to-the camps at Winchester in an article by the Editor in this number) 


different phase, as for example, the demobili- 
zation of the Army, foreign trade, inter-state 
transportation, labor questions, natural re- 
sources. The Administration plan would 
seem to have been better thought out, al- 
though it would not be impossible to unite 
the two plans and to have a series of com- 
mittees, composed of members of both 
branches of Congress, members of the various 
administrative boards and departments, and 
outside students and experts. Many of the 
problems to be dealt with are pressing mat- 
ters, reaching to the very foundations of our 
national life and prosperity. 


The Soldiere Lhe matter of demobilizing the 
petyer et, fo Army should not be made too 
dificult. The war being over, 

the great majority of the enlisted men should 
be helped to return to their own homes and 
their normal business with the least possible 
delay. To keep themein the camps is not 
only a needless expense for the Government, 


. but an obvious injustice to the men. As for 


the more than two million American soldiers 


who are in Europe, they were enlisted and 
taken thousands of miles from the’r homes for 
the definite purpose of ending a war and for 
nothing else. ‘There is not a vestige of ex- 
cuse for keeping them in Europe, beyond the 
time when shipping can be found to bring 
them home. Europe will have a great many 
problems to deal with in this new period after 
the war; but these do not in the smallest 
measure concern the United States Army. 
The European nations in time of peace are 
amply able to guard their own communities, 
and are not requiring young Americans for 
police duty, much less for any other tasks. 
It should be far easier to bring home 500,000 
a month, than it was to take 300,000 a month 
to the theater of war. The one task that is 
incomparably urgent beyond all others is this 
duty of bringing back the American Army 
from Europe. It is due to the men and to 
their relatives here at home, as a matter of 
good faith. All ships coming to our shores 
for food, cotton, steel, machinery, or supplies 
of any kind should be requisitioned to bring 
American troops, as a condition of being al- 
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lowed to carry away goods on the return trip. 
The expense of maintaining an idle army on 
the other side-of the Atlantic is a very large 
item, every twenty-four hours. It would be 
asking too much, perhaps, to demand the re- 
turn of two million men in three months, 
although that would not be a harder task 
than some that we have performed within the 
past half year. 


The European shortage of food 
for is extremely serious, as Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover explained last 
month when he was sailing in order to assist 
in planning for the distribution of relief. 
With submarines surrendered, floating mines 
removed and the blockade restrictions modi- 
fied, it becomes a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to relieve some of the regions that have 
been most in need of food supplies. Thus 
it will be quite possible to give the Belgian 
people enough to meet their urgent wants, 
and it is to be hoped that Serbia, which has 
suffered more than any other of the Allied 
countries, will through the Red Cross and 
otherwise secure immediate assistance. Ger- 
many has been making appeals for food, and 
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in the same breath asking for changes in the 
armistice terms. The Allies have arranged 
to have Germany buy in the world’s markets 
enough to meet her necessities. ‘The armis- 
tice terms are essentially military, and are 
not harmful to the Germans in their civilian 
capacity. It will be hard to make the world’s 
sugar supply go around, and it will be the 
duty of everyone to avoid waste, so that there 
may be exportable supplies. 


It would have been easier, per- 
haps, to have secured the great 
sum of money which the Ameri- 
can people were asked to give in the United 
War Work Campaign last month, if the 
fighting had been going on, with a number 
of fresh divisions sailing each month, and 
new levies of drafted men proceeding to the 
home camps. The campaign began at the 
very moment of the national rejoicing over 
the announcement of peace. It was not 
quite simple to make everybody realize that 
during the period of demobilization the vari- 
ous agencies for social, moral and recreational 
welfare work among the soldiers would be 
more needed than ever. However, the coun- 


The United 
War-Work 
Fund 
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UNLOADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS FROM A TROOP SHIP AT LIVERPOOL, WHERE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
HAVE DISEMBARKED 
(See also allusions, in an article by the Editor in this number, to the handling of troops in transit through England) 
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try rose to the situation, and 
subscribed as a thank-offering 
a sum approaching $200,- 
000,000. Although in a pre- 
ceding paragraph we have so 
strongly advocated the rap- 
id return of the soldiers to 
their homes, we are none the 
less aware that the period of 
demobilization ought to be 
safeguarded against evils 
and dangers of various kinds. 
Educational work should 
now be made thorough and 
compulsory in every part of 
the army; and every soldier 
boy should be compensated, 
while he is kept waiting, by 
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being well taught and well THIS AMERICAN SOLDIER, WHO IS LOOKING AT THE RUINS OF A BRIDGE 
cared for. The army Medi- AFTER THE GERMAN RETREAT FROM CHATEAU THIERRY, IS TYPICAL OF 

TENS OF THOUSANDS WHO ARE SEEING THINGS WITH WONDERING EYES 
cal Corps and the Red Cross AS THE ARMIES ADVANCE TO THE FRINGES OF GERMANY 


services will be busy, inas- 
much as there are many wounded soldiers 
whose convalescence will be slow, while sick- 
ness from such scourges as the Spanish in- 
fluenza and pneumonia is inevitable under 
winter conditions in our camps here and also 
in France and England. 
Segui While most. of our soldiers are, 
ey Also Have ° ° 
Their of course, destined to. return in 
Qun Plans ‘the near future, it is well known 
that some of those ‘who crossed the Atlantic 
expecting to serve in France were diverted in 
August or September and sent to Archangel 
to help protect northern Russia from the com- 
bined assaults of Germans, Finns and Russian 
Bolshevist troops.. The conditions have 
changed; and Finland, doubtless, will re- 
main in the hands of her wiser and better 
classes who-are in sympathy with the Allies. 
It is possible that some of these American 
soldiers may proceed southward by land and 
sail ultimately from Finland or. Sweden. 
Some American military contingents are sup- 
posed to have been with the Italian forces, 
and thus our boys are scattered from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic. They will 
have great experiences and when they re- 
turn they will make themselves felt in their 
communities. Some very able and public- 
spirited men are laying out wonderful proj- 
ects for colonizing our returned soldiers on 
irrigated plains in the West, on drained 
swamp-lands in the South, on cut-over tim- 
berlands in the North, and on abandoned 
acres in the East. Fortunately, however, 


about 90 per cent of the returning soldiers. 


will have plans of their own, and at least a 
very high proportion of them will be profit- 


ably re-absorbed in the life of the States, 


counties and towns from which they have 
entered the army. 


A very large part should yet be 

a performed by the local boards 
which have been the chief agency 

in the administering of the selective draft 
laws. ‘These boards, or similar local agen- 
cies, should be given large authority to as- 
sist in demobilization, and in the re-employ- 
ment in civil life of the returning men. 
There are features of the allotment, war 
risk, and insurance laws that could best be 
managed through local boards, knowing 
their own neighborhoods. The end of the 
war finds the United States Army, in con- 
junction with the Treasury, administering an 
insurance business so large that the aggre- 
gate of- risks exceeds the sum total of all 
other insurance companies put together. The 
total runs into the tens of billions of dollars. 
It is proposed to reissue these war risks in 
the form of regular life insurance, and this 
can be done at considerably lower rates than 
those of the standard insurance companies. 
It is almost certain that in the European 
countries the principle of governmental in- 
surance, which has already been carried far, 
will have a good deal of extension in the 
scheme of post-war reforms. It is likely 
enough that the soldiers’ insurance experiment 
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THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY IN 1918 


(Left to right: Prince Albert, Prince George, Queen Mary, Prince Henry, King George, and Princess Mary) 


of the United States will lead to a perma- 
nent and general system of governmental in- 
surance as in some of these foreign countries. 


In the present triumph of democ- 
racy, and the new political order 
that has dawned upon Europe, 
there is naturally bound to arise in many 
minds the question, What is to become of 
royalty in the countries that have borne the 
brunt and carried the day? ‘The answer is 
found in the statement of a simple principle. 
The kings who have gone down were auto- 
cratic; and they claimed that they ruled over 
other men by some authority superior to the 
consent of the governed. The kings that 
remain, on the contrary, regard their places 
as a part of the mechanism of government 
which is subject to modification or change. 
In other words, they are democratic kings. 
As regards King George of England, King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, and King Albert 
of Belgium, they hold their positions more 
firmly at the end of the war than at the be- 
ginning. The democracies of Europe—cer- 
tainly that of Great Britain—can afford to 
maintain some of the outward forms and 
symbols of earlier days. But no one under- 
stands better than the King that every vital 


Democratic 
Kings are 
Secure 


institution of government must justify itself 
in the practical sense. Thus, on Monday, 
November 18, King George, with the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, went to Westmin- 
ster and delivered a brilliant and comprehen- 
sive address to the joint Houses of Parlia- 
ment, quite in the same fashion that on De- 
cember 2nd or 3rd President Wilson will 
visit the Capitol and address the two Houses 
of Congress in joint session, This speech of 
the King reviewed the war, summarized the 
victory, and praised the Army and Navy and 
the war workers at home, while it also 
pointed out the importance and magnitude 
of the post-war reconstruction problems, The 
King and Queen are accepted as typifying 
what is best in the principles and qualities 
of the British race. : 


_, ‘The King and Queen of Bel- 
Belgium’s f 
eader inWar gium have been so thoroughly 
and Peace identified with the great strug- 
gle for the restoration of their country and 
the relief of its people that their triumphant 
entry into Antwerp, and then into Brussels, 
has had the congratulations of Allies and 
neutrals and must have awakened deep re- 
morse in the minds of some Germans, in view 
of all that has happened since the Belgians 
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began their immortal resistance. <A great 
task is yet to be performed in Belgium, and 
it may ve confidently expected that King 
Albert’s leadership will be retained with en- 
thusiasm by the entire Belgian people. 


ftaly’s King Victor Emmanuel, on No- 

Popular - vember 20th, sent from Rome to 

Sovereion President Wilson the following 
message of greeting, not merely to the Presi- 
dent himself, but to the American nation: 


I greet the people of the United States at this 
moment, which marks for free democracy - the 
realization of the ideals for which the great na- 
tion which is subject to your direction took up 
arms with the peoples who fought for indepen- 
dence and for the betterment of future humanity. 
For. myself, my people and the soldiers ‘of Italy, 
I express to you and your noble nation the live- 
liest admiration. I extend my best wishes for a 
durable friendship between our. peoples, 


Like ‘King George, it will be noted that the 
Italian King can speak of “free democracy” 
with full approval; and he would doubtless bind? i ; 
endorse the view that it woud be ridiculous gags omeial Pinorial Sonic , 

for a modern king to assert himself as a ruler “ar gert,” THE FIGHTING KING OF THE BELGIANS, 
if the people should clearly and deliberately - AND THEIR FUTURE LEADER 

express preference for a president. The 

hereditary system will not survive as a hard and fast principle; but it may continue for 
a good while in practice. Un- 
doubtedly the Hoherzollerns 
would like to be invited by 
Germany to continue as the 
Prussian reigning family of 
the reformed type. The Al- 
lies, however, have a right to 
consider that the peace of 
Europe necessitates the com- 
plete dismissal of the Kaiser 
and his family from govern- 
mental functions. The Ger- 
man States would be well ad- 
vised to give up their monarch- 
ical institutions and adopt a 
series of republican constitu- 
tions on the Hamburg plan. 


aici When this Re- 
ohemia a 
ee VIEW, only a few 
cpu’ months ago, men- 
tioned the arrival at Wash- 
ington of Professor —Thomas 
G. Masaryk, an eminent schol- 
THIS MAP SHOWS IN BLACK THE TERRITORY SURRENDERED FOR ITALIAN ar and political leader of the 
OCCUPATION BY THE WITHDRAWING AUSTRIAN ARMIES IN ACCORDANCE. Bohemian people, no one could 
WITH THE ARMISTICE TERMS GRANTED BY GENERAL DIAZ IN THE FIELD have pred icted that well be- 
ON NOVEMBER 4 
(Trentino and most of Istria will be permanently held by Italy. Croatia, fore the end of the year Dr. 


Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro will be united with Serbia to form a Masaryk himself would be 
Jugo-Slav_confederated state. The Peace Treaty will doubtless give to ili = f E . 
Austria, Hungary and the Jugo-Slavs each its “window” on the Adriatic) Salling for urope as Presi- 
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dent-elect of a duly recognized and well- 
established republic. Yet this very thing 
has happened. ‘The independence of Bo- 
hemia was acclaimed at Prague in the 
last days of October. In our November 
number a careful and thorough article 
on the subject of Czecho-Slovakia, the 
new state, was contributed by Professor 
Duggan. The famous exploits of the Bohe- 
mian soldiers in Russia, and the service ren- 
dered by Bohemian troops in France, have 
won great admiration for the valiant people 
of the new republic. They number about 
twelve millions, and are as well fitted for 
independent life as any other European na- 
tion. 


It seems to have been definitely 
agreed that the Croatians are to 
unite with the Serbians, Bos- 
nians, and Montenegrins in the formation of 
an independent South Slav country. Whether 
this is to be a republic, or is to accept the 
Serbian .reigning family, is yet to be deter- 
mined. Italy will do well to secure the per- 
manent friendship of this new sovereignty 
by allowing ample access to the Adriatic; 


America and 
the Slavic 
Republics 


and, indeed, this has already been promised.- 


It is probable that Transylvania will be ac- 
corded to Rumania in the final peace settle- 
ment; and thus Hungary will be much re- 
duced in size. ‘That there is to be an inde- 
pendent Poland, bringing together what has 
been Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland 
into one united country is no longer in doubt. 
It is also commonly understood that the re- 
constituted Poland, which will doubtless be a 
republic, will have a right-of-way across what 
is now’East Prussia to port facilities at or 
near Danzig on the Baltic. In the events of 
last month, which were bringing into exist- 
ence these new countries of Central Europe, 
some millions of American citizens of Slavo- 
nic origin were intensely interested. Thus 
the United States, not only by reason of its 
principles respecting the rights of peoples to 
determine their own government, but also by 
virtue of its composite population, has be- 
come a sort of sponsor for all this develop- 
ment of mid-European Stavonic republican- 
ism. The influence of the United States 
will have to be exerted to the utmost, to se- 
cure arrangements—under the general plan 
of a League of Nations—for harmonizing 
differences and preventing such conflicts as 
have brought the Balkan States to the verge 
of ruin. Russia’s future concerns everybody. 
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Turkey is now ruled by the Brit- 
ish military and naval authori- 
ties, with the support of General 
Allenby’s army, of the Allied fleet in the 
Dardanelles, and of forces from the Salonica 
Army. There is a bright outlook for Tur- 
key, this being due to the completeness of 
Turkish defeat. The Allies can regard the 
old Turkish rule as completely destroyed. 
They must not annex Turkey, or any parts of 
it, to European empires; but they must not 
hesitate to govern Turkey firmly, for the 
sake of all interests concerned. Whether 
Turkey is to be permanently administered 
from Constantinople as a political and geo- 
graphical unit, or is to be dismembered, con- 
stitutes one of the principal problems for the 
Allies, as they approach the Peace Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile, the best thing for Turkey 
is the continued control of the present Allied 
authorities, chiefly British: Dr. John H. 
Finley, the head of New York State’s edu- 
cation system, returned last month from Pal- 
estine, where he was in command of a Red 
Cross mission. He contributes an article to 
this number of the Review, in which he pays 
a fine tribute to the character and qualities 
of the British officers whose control of that 
part of the Turkish Empire is so welcome to 
the inhabitants, In previous numbers we 
have shown how admirable has been the con- 
duct of the British Army. in Mesopotamia. 
The equal rights of all peoples, creeds and 
races in Turkey must be established. The 
Turkish autocracy was. thoroughly bad, but 
the ordinary Turkish farmers are by no 
means an unworthy race. It will be easy 
for them to learn to live in amity with Ar- 
menians, Greeks, and other fellow-citizens. 
— The nature and importance of 
merican age SAGE . 
Influence in America’s position in Turkey are 
Turkey better understood by British 
statesmen than by many of our own public 
men. This American interest is almost 
wholly educational and altruistic. For the 
greater part of a century Americans have 
been spreading a system of missions and 
schools in Turkey which, before the recent 
war, had become the most promising of all 
agencies for human progress in the Near 
East. The defeat of Turkey has now come 
about in such a way as to open before these 
American influences such fulness of oppor- 
tunity as they had hardly dared to anticipate. 
English statesmanship has never failed to ap- 
preciate the noble and unselfish work of the 
Americans in European and Asiatic Turkey. 


Turkey 
Under Wise 
Control 
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Our recent Ambassadors at Constantinople, 
notably Straus, Morgenthau, and Elkus, 
have been the firm friends and helpers of all 
our schools, hospitals, and similar agencies. 
Our technical neutrality has enabled Robert 
College, on the Bosphorus, and Constanti- 
nople College (for women) to keep their 
doors open and do good work through the 
war period. But the American colleges and 
schools in Asiatic Turkey were mostly with- 
in zones of military action and were seized 
by the Turks, their Armenian students and 
teachers being massacred or mistreated. Al- 
most at once it will be possible to reopen 
these American colleges, schools, and medical 
relief stations. ‘Throughout the war, the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief (now incorporated by Con- 
gress as ““The American Committee for Re- 
lief in the Near East’) has been able to dis- 
tribute money and food, and to carry on a 
large work in Turkey, with the support of 
the American Red Cross and the constant 
help of our State Department. 


after-war it is clear that the reshifting of 
Business* industry from a war basis to a 
Problems e 
peace basis has problems scarcely 
less puzzling and dangerous than those which 
faced America eighteen months ago when we 
were called on suddenly to mobilize the in- 
dustrial forces of a hundred million people 
for the paramount purpose of making war. 
Immediately to cancel all contracts for war 
work, throwing a vast army of workers out 
of employment and threatening the credit of 
many concerns that have been feverishly en- 
larging their operations; to drop at once Gov- 
ernment control of prices; all this would ob- 
viously result in the most serious confusion, 
loss, and discontent. ‘The best minds in the 
nation are now busying themselves chiefly in 
devising plans and processes by which to make 
this transition from war industry to peace 
industry as gradual and as gentle as pos- 
sible. It is generally agreed that price-fixing 
should be continued for some time yet. The 
Government has canceled a number of con- 
tracts for such war supplies as certain classes 
of shells, barbed wire, and shoes for the sol- 
diers. Many contracts, however, will be 
carried out; and in the fields of shipbuilding 
and the administration of the railroads work 
will go on apace. It was reported in the 
middle of November that the President was 
about to appoint a commission to deal with 
the reconstruction of business in such matters 
as the continuance of Government work, the 
Dec.—2 


gradual induction of labor into peace chan- 
nels, and the shifting of raw-material supplies 
from war work to peace manufactures. 
There were important conferences on the. 
process of readjustment at Washington in 
mid-November, attended by representatives 
of the State Councils of Defense and Chair- 
man Bernard Baruch and other officials of 
the War Industries Board. 


On November 12 the first im- 
removing portant official step was taken 
toward removing those restric- 
tions on private business activities, the object - 
of which had been to assure material, fuel, 
and labor for the munition plants. Forty- 
two specific industries were allowed by the 
new order to increase their output by 50 
per cent. of the amount of ¥estriction -pre- 
viously imposed by the War Industries 
Board. ‘The most important of these indus- 
tries was the manufacture of passenger auto- 
mobiles. ‘There is a very general agreement 
among thoughtful men that no general cut in 
wages should be allowed until the transition 
process has brought orderly conditions in in- 
dustry, and particularly until the prices of 
food and clothing have come down from their 
present excessive figures. In other words, 
wages must be high until labor can obtain 
with a smaller sum of money the necessities 
of life. The method by which workers are 
moving from war work to peace work is well 
illustrated by the experience of a manufac- 
turer of candy in a great city. Needing 
women helpers, he called up the manager of 
an enormous munitions plant and inquired . 
if he was discharging his workers. The 
answer was: “No, but if you will send your 
employment manager here we will give him. 
a desk, and he will have an opportunity to 
secure any of our women workers who wish 
to go to you.” ‘This was done; there were 
twenty or thirty other peace firms repre- 
sented at other desks, and in two days 2040 
women were quietly and easily transferred 
from the making of munitions to various 
normal occupations. 


on The cancellation of certain very 
Building large contracts by the Shipping 
Board has led to some discussion 

of immediate and radical curtailment in the 
building of our rapidly growing merchant 
fleet. It is explained at Washington, how- 
ever, that the stoppage of plans for construc- 
tion of cargo ships will apply only to those 
yards which have been found least efficient 
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and least advantageously placed, and which 
have been heretofore kept at work only be- 
cause of the emergency need of war. The 
great program for our shipbuilding contem- 
plated no less than 15 million tons. Be- 
tween 3 and 4 million tons will be turned 
out in 1918, and there is no indication yet 
that any scaling down of the original tre- 
mendous program is contemplated. A glance 
at the actual figures of the tonnage avail- 
able for carrying the world’s trade in 1914 
and that at the end of 1918 would certainly 
indicate no general economic reason for a 
present curtailment in building. According 
to the statement issued by the United States 
Shipping Board in September, 1918, the 
losses of Allied and neutral shipping during 
the war were 21,400,000 tons, while the 
total constructf®n in the same period was 
14,200,000. There is generally placed over 
against this deficiency of 7 million tons the 
enemy ships, amounting to 3,800,000 tons, 
that the Allies took over for their own use. 
It is obvious, however, that for the purpose 
of estimating the world’s needs this offset 
has no place. Thus we find that in the 
autumn of 1918 there is actually less ship- 
ping in the world by 7 million tons than in 
the summer of 1914. It is estimated that 
the normal increase in shipping during that 
period would have been 15 million tons. 
Thus the practical deficiency in ships to carry 
the world’s trade is to-day something like 22 
million tons, and there will be a long period 
of building at full speed before this deficiency 


is made up. The United States has already . 


spent something like four billion dollars on 
this new merchant fleet. Our experts in the 
shipping trade are agreed, however, that un- 
less this country undertakes very quickly the 
adoption of a sound national maritime policy 
these hundreds of new American vessels will 
remain but a short time under our flag. 


ia Last month Secretary of the 

New Outlook ‘Treasury McAdoo informed the 
forTaxe8 Senate Finance Committee, 
which still has under consideration the great 
revenue bill passed on to it by the House, 
that he was in favor of a reduction of the 
total amount to be raised by the bill from 8 
billion dollars to 6 billion dollars. He gave 
also his round estimate that a total of 4 
billion dollars of Federal taxes would suffice 
for the year 1919. It is understood that the 
Senators agree in the main with Secretary 
McAdoo’s proposals, and that they have pro- 
ceeded to scale down the current revenue bill 


by eliminating the so-called luxury taxes and 
certain other items. The suggestion of the 
Secretary to abandon excess profits taxation 
and increase individual income taxes in the 
year following, is meeting with strong opposi- 
tion. Republicans looking forward to their 
control in Congress after next March are 
making their own plans concerning the next 
revenue bill, including protective tariff 
features. Secretary McAdoo now estimates 
that Government expenditures for next year 
will not exceed 18 billion dollars. His point 
in taking up so early the subject of taxes to 
be collected in 1920 is a very pertinent one: 
it is of real importance to business that it 
should be informed, as far in advance as 
possible, what taxes it will have to pay. As 
to future Liberty Loans, there is still doubt 
in Washington because it is impossible at this 
time to tell how much farther we shall have 
to go in advancing credits to the Allies, or 
what will be the needs in the reconstruction 
period. Nor can any estimate be made at 
present of the savings over earlier forecasts 
to be effected by the cancellation of army 
contracts. Finally, in order to decide on the 
necessity for additional loans, the Govern- 
ment will have to know how long it will be 
necessary to keep our forces in France. 


The reports of actual disburse- 
ments month by month during 
1918 show that the Treasury 


he 
Cost of the 
War 


overestimated its needs this year. just as it; 


overestimated them the year before. It has 
been humanly impossible to spend all of the 
vast sums appropriated for carrying on the 
war. The expenditures for last October 
alone were about a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars less than the estimates for that month. 
The total war cost for America was, up to 
November, $20,500,000,000. Of this 7 bil- 
lion dollars was loaned to the Allies. <A 
little more than 5 billions was raised from 
taxation, leaving something like 8 billion dol- 
lars as the net public debt which the war 
had brought our country during the period of 
fighting. ‘This sum, which looks small in- 
deed beside our national resources, or be- 
side the expenditure of the chief belligerents 
of Europe, will be largely increased by the 
huge expenditures for demobilization and re- 
construction work. .Our Federal Reserve 
Board issued a bulletin on November 18 giv- 
ing what is probably the best authentic cur- 
rent estimate of war costs. They give $175,- 
000,000,000 as the total cost of the war to 
May 1, 1918, which would mean something 
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like $200,000,000,000 by the end of this year. 


Scarcely less impressive than the hugeness of 
these sums is the rapidity with which the ex- 
pense of fighting the war mounted from year 
to year. For 1915, $26,000,000,000 was the 
total cost; 1916 brought the figures to 
$38,000,000,000; and 1917 to $60,000,- 
000,000. Comparatively little of  tliese 
gigantic expenses have been defrayed from 
taxation, and war loans aggregate $150,000,- 
000,000. The Allies have borrowed $105,- 
000,000,000 and the Central Powers $45,- 
000,000,000—these figures being for bond 
issues previous to May, 1918. ‘The seven 
principal belligerents had in 1914 an aggre- 
gate annual interest charge on their public 
debts of about $1,000,000,000. ‘Today it is 
ten times as much. - Germany’s national debt 
is now nearly thirty-five billion dollars— 
more than two-fifths of .her estimated na- 
tional wealth. 


- It will be remembered that the 
at About P 
the act of Congress enabling the 
Railroads? Government to take over the 
railroads provided that they should be re- 
turned to their private owners twenty-one 
months after the end of the war. Doubtless 
this period of a year and three-quarters will 
begin with the formal signing of peace terms; 
and therefore it may be well over two years 
before the lines are returned to their owners, 
even if Congress does not in the meantime 
pass new legislation working in the direction 
of Government ownership or control. The 
question of the success of the present Gov- 
ernment operation and of the future of the 
railroads is, nevertheless, already agitating 
many minds. Chairman Daniels of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission predicted in 
an address on November 12th that the roads 
will, after the present arrangement has 
ceased, be operated either under entire Gov- 
ernment management or under private man- 
agement with Government supervision of 
financing and elimination of competitive 
waste. He expressed doubt whether any 
such device as the present Government man- 
agement without actual public ownership 
could work satisfactorily in peace times. If 
private owners take over the roads he thinks 
it would be necessary to use the Railroad Ad- 
Ministration’s plan for curtailment of un- 
necessary passenger trains; freight should be 
hauled over the shortest routes regardless of 
its origin; terminal facilities should be used 
In common; regional tribunals should pass 
on security issues, and a scientific system of 
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cost analysis should be developed. In No- 
vember Director-General McAdoo reported 
that in the past seven months he had ad- 
vanced $421,500,000 to the railroads out of 
the half billion “revolving fund” and that 
the lines had turned in to the fund $169,- 
000,000 and the express companies $21,- 
000,000. 


The Work of Director-General McAdoo’s ad- 
the Railroad ministration has raised rates to 
Administration +he public from 25 to 40 per 
cent., and has raised the wages of railroad 
employees by an aggregate amount of $500,- 
000,000 a year. The moment the Gc ern- 
ment took over the roads it proceeded to do 
what the laws of the country had absolutely 
prohibited the private owners from doing— 
namely, to work them together instead of 
apart. It is impossible at this stage of the 
experimcnt in Government management to 
form any accurate idea of the success or 
failure of the plan. Looking at the poor 
and restricted service which the public has 
had compared with that which was given 
by private management ten years ago; look- 
ing at the immense advantage the Govern- 
ment has had in making rates whatever it 
pleased it would appear probable that with 
the same freedom of action in working to- 
gether that the Government has enjoyed, and 
with such a liberal policy regarding rates as 
the Government immediately assumed, the 
managers under the old private regime would 
have produced better results than those actu- 
ally obtained. The specific money savings 
due to the economies of Government man- 
agement do not look particularly impressive. 
Closing unnecessary freight and passenger 
offices will save 1614 million dollars this 
year; salaries of officers about 5 millions; 
legal expenses 114 millions; and perhaps an- 
other million from the Railroad Administra- 
tion becoming its own insurer. This adds 
up to 30 million dollars for the year—about 
one-sixth of one per cent. of the outstand- 
ing railway capital. 


i But while these results do not 
Abnormal impress one as being brilliant, or 
Period even moderately successful, any 
judgment as to whether private ownership 
during the war could have been more suc- 
cessful must be qualified by the utterly ab- 
normal features of the war period. It is con- 
ceivable that with so many heads to. get to- 
gether as there would have been under 
private management there might have been 
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delays in meeting labor demands leading to 
utterly disastrous strikes. It is altogether 
probable that it would have taken more 
time than the exigencies of war would have 
allowed to go through all the consultation 
and bringing into agreement necessary to get 
freight. movements essential to the war routed 
in the most efficient and direct manner. 
Critics of the present Government operations 
in railroading point to the fact that the train 
mileage has actually decreased in 1918 as 
against the previous year. But it is also true 
that trains run heavier, almost making up 
for the diminution in train mileage; and if 
the necessary transportation result can be 
obtained with less train miles, after all, it 
is a better and not a worse result. The route 
now used from Los Angeles to Dallas and 
Ft. Worth, is stated to be 500 miles shorter 
than a route formerly used. It is said that 
another route has been shortened 880 miles 
while several have been lessened by from 100 
to 300 miles, attaining the same traffic result 
with less hauling. The crux of the situation 
so far as the future is concerned is that the 
railroads must pool and associate themselves, 
and laws must be changed to allow them to 
do so if they are to work efficiently. But 
to provide laws for a single great industry 
of 20 billion dollar size in private hands is 
a problem which will need all available wis- 
dom for its solution. 


The November elections brought 
their surprises, but no indication 
of a national overturn, unless 
the conversion of a small Democratic plural- 
ity in the present House into a clear Repub- 
lican majority of forty-three in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress be so interpreted. The 
Senate also will be Republican after March 
4 next by a majority of two votes. In thirty- 
one States twenty-one Republican governors 
were elected and ten Democratic. Governor 
Whitman of New York was defeated for re- 
élection (on the face of the returns) by a 
Democrat, Alfred E. Smith. Among the 
candidates for the United States Senate, 
former Gov. David I. Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, will be the first Democratic Senator 
from his State since the organization of the 
Republican party in the ’50’s of the last 
century. Other successful candidates were 
Medill McCormick in Illinois, Truman H. 
Newberry in Michigan, L. H. Ball in Dela- 
ware, Governor Edge in New Jersey, and 
Judge Selden P. Spencer in Missouri, all 
Republicans. In the votes on prohibition 
amendments to State constitutions, the 
“drys” won majorities in Ohio (after several 
defeats), Florida, Nevada, and Wyoming. 
California, Minnesota, and Missouri, on the 
other hand, voted “wet.” © Michigan and 
South Dakota adopted woman suffrage 
amendments, and Louisiana rejected one.. 


Elections 
of 
7918 


; On page 643 we have summar- 
President ° 
VanHiseof ized a noteworthy address on 
Wisconsin the League of Nations, delivered 
on November 8 by President Charles H. Van 
Hise, of the University of Wisconsin. Eleven 
days later Dr. Van Hise died from compli- 
cations following a slight operation. He had 
returned late in October from a visit to 
Great Britain and France, accompanying a 
group of journalists, of which the Editor of 
this magazine was one. He was eminent as 
a scientist before he became President of the 
University with which he had long been 
connected as student and professor. No man 
had done more than he to extend American 
education to the people; and his work will 
remain as a part of the story of the progress 
of a great Commonwealth. He was an 
authority upon the resources of America and 
upon the problems of Labor and Capital. He 
was devoted to the ideals of international 
justice to be maintained by harmony among 
the English-speaking peoples and by a league 
of free nations. 
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RECORD. OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From October 19 to November 20, 1918) 


The Last Part of October 


October 19.—The American steamship Lucia, 
equipped with buoyancy apparatus to render her 
unsinkable, is torpedoed and sunk in the war 
zone; all but four of the crew are rescued. 


October 23.—President Wilson replies to the 
German communication of October 20; he states 
that the only justifiable armistice would be one 
leaving the Allies in a position to enforce agree- 
ments and making renewal of hostilities impos- 
sible; he expresses doubt that changes in Ger- 
many’s form of government have taken power 
from the military masters; unless the United 
States can deal with the German people, assured 
of constitutional standing as the real rulers, it 
must demand not peace negotiations but sur- 
render. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Balfour, de- 
clares that the doctrine that Germany’s colonies 
should not be returned is not selfish or imperialis- 
tic but one in which the interests of the world are 
concerned. 

Secretary Baker announces that more than 2,- 
000,000 American soldiers have sailed for over- 
seas service—nearly half of them since July 1. 

American 16-inch naval guns, mounted on rail- 
way trucks, begin firing on supply stations far 
behind the German lines, at Vervins and Rozoy. 

October 23-24.—In the region between the 
Sambre and the Scheldt (south of Valenciennes 
and east of Cambrai), the British capture 9,000 
Germans. 

October 24.—The Italian army—aided by Brit- 
ish and French forces—opens attack on the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian positions in the mountain region 
between the Brenta and Piave rivers; the day is 
the first anniversary of the Italian disaster at 
Caporetto. 

October 26.—British cavalry occupy Aleppo, at 
the junction of the railroad branches from Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia; General Allenby’s forces 
have thus advanced 185 miles from Damascus 
since October 1, and 275 miles since the offensive 
began on September 19. 

General Ludendorff, Quartermaster-General 
and believed to be the most influential German 
military leader, is permitted to resign. 

Professor Heinrich Lammasch accepts the 
premiership of Austro-Hungary, on condition that 
he may proceed to make separate peace with the 
Allies. 

The Prussian upper house is reported to have 
passed three electoral reform measures. 

The American Chief of Staff asserts that more 
than 7,000 square miles of French and Belgian 
territory have been wrested from the enemy since 
the offensive began on July 18. 

October 26-27.—A French attack in the Oise- 
Serre region, north of Laon, makes definite prog- 
ress for the first time ‘in several weeks; the 
maximum gain is five miles, with 6,000 prisoners. 


October 27.—Germany replies to President Wil- 
son’s communication of October 23, reafirming 
“far-reaching changes in the German constitu- 
tional structure” and asserting that peace nego- 
tiations are in the hands of a people’s government 
to which the military powers are also subject; 
proposals for an armistice are awaited. 

The new Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
Count Julius Andrassy, replies to President Wil- 
son’s note of October 19; he recognizes the rights 
of the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs, and declares 
that no obstacle exists to the beginning of nego- 
tiations for an armistice and peace, “without 
awaiting the result of other negotiations.” 

Italian and British troops cross the Piave Riv- 
er in the direction of Vittorio, in the face of ex- 
traordinary difficulties. 

October 29.—The Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister asks the American Secretary of State 
to intervene with the President, in the interest 
of humanity, in order that an immediate armis- 
tice may be concluded. 

October 30.—The Italian advance reaches Vit- 
torio; it is officially announced that an American 
infantry regiment has joined in the fighting, and 
that 33,000 Austrians have been made prisoners 
since October 24. 

The Italian high command permits an Ausirian 
deputation to cross the fighting line, to plead for 
cessation of ‘hostilities. 


October -31.—Turkey withdraws from the war, 
accepting conditions imposed by the Allies 
through the commander of the British fleet; the 
armistice agreement; signed on the Island of Lem- 
nos, includes provision for the immediate occupa- 
tion of Constantinople and the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus forts, the surrender of Turkish war 
vessels and demobilization of the army, and the 
release of Allied prisoners of war. 

The Inter-Allied War Council meets at Ver- 
sailles, with Marshal Foch and the premiers of 
Great Britain, France and Italy in attendance, 
and Col. E. M. House representing President Wil- 
son; the chief business of the meeting is to frame 
the terms of an armistice to be offered to Ger- 
many. 


The First Week of November 


November 1.—The American First Army be- 
gins a new offensive northwest of Verdun. 

An Italian “naval tank,” or small motor ves- 
sel, enters the Austrian naval base at Pola and 
torpedoes the superdreadnaught Veribus Unitis. 

It is announced that subscriptions to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, in the United States, totaled $6,866,- 
416,300, from more than 21,000,000 persons. 

Reports from Austria-Hungary indicate the 
break-up of the Dual Monarchy; after a revolu- 
tion in Budapest, capital of Hungary, the Na- 
tional Council assumes governmental authority; 
in Vienna, capital of Austria, a mob demands the 
withdrawal of the Hapsburg reigning family; 
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CAMBRAI AT THE MOMENT WHEN BRITISH TROOPS ENTERED 


(This picture shows vividly the extent of destruction in cities and villages in the war zone, 


the new Czechoslovak government in Bohemia 
and Moravia takes possession of railroad and 
telegraph:systems and disarms German soldiers; 
Croatians seize the Austrian naval base at Fiume, 
on the Adriatic, and proclaim their union with 
Italy. 

Count Stephen Tiza, Hungarian premier at the 
beginning of the war and one of those most re- 
sponsible for the ultimatum to Serbia, is killed 
by a Hungarian soldier in Budapest. 

November 2.—The American advance in the 
region north of Verdun becomes a decided Ger- 
man retreat; Buzancy is captured, and the two- 
day gain totals eight miles. 

English. and Canadian troops enter Valen- 
ciennes. 

It is reported that the young King Boris had 
abdicated the Bulgarian throne after a reign of 
less than one month, and that a peasant govern- 
ment has been established under the agrarian 
leader Stambuliwsky. 

Two republics are formally established in ter- 
ritories recently Austrian: Czechoslovak leaders, 
at a conference in Switzerland, adopt a consti- 
tution and chose a president; a government of 
the Jugoslavs, with Josef Pogaonik as first presi- 
dent, takes oath of office at Agram. 

November 3.—The German Kaiser gives his 
approval to an act amending the constitution, 
“transferring the fundamental rights of the 
Kaiser’s person to the people.” 

Belgrade, the Serbian capital, is reoccupied by 
the Serbians, and the Austrians retire across the 
Danube. 

Italian cavalry enter Udine (Italian military 
headquarters before the disaster of 1917) and 
also enter Trent, the fortified Austrian city 
which they had been unable to reach in more 
than three years of war; the collapse of Austro- 
Hungarian armies is complete, whole regiments 
surrendering and more than 100,000 prisoners 
being taken within ten days. 

__ November 3-5.—Mutiny spreads throughout the 
German fleet and naval bases, beginning at Kiel; 
the men organize Councils and refuse to obey 
orders from their officers. 


November 4.—Austria-Hungary withdraws 


from the war, accepting conditions imposed by 
the Allies through General Diaz, the Italian 
commander; the terms include demobilization, 
evacuation of invaded territory and Austrian re- 
gions long claimed by Italy, use by the Allies 
of Austrian transportation systems, release of Al- 
lied prisoners of war, and the surrender of for~ 
ty-nine specified warships including fifteen sub- 
marines and three battleships. 

The Inter-Allied Conference at Versailles 
unanimously agrees upon the terms of the armis- 
tice to be offered to Germany. 

The United States formally recognizes the Pol- 
ish army, under the supereme politica]. authority 
of the Polish National Committee .(Roman 
Dmowski, president, with headquarters at W.ash- 
ington) as autonomous and co-belligerent, 

Germany informs the United States that air 
raids have since October 1 been discontinued ex- 
cept those directed against hostile military ob- 
jects, and expresses surprise that the Allies have 
not reciprocated. 


November 5.—The United States informs Ger- 
many that the Allied Governments, to whom the 
peace correspondence has been referred, have de- 
clared willingness to make peace with “Germany 
on the trms laid down in President Wilson’s 
addresses, with two modifications: the question 
of the freedom of the seas must be reserved for 
the peace conference, and compensation for dam- 
age done to civil population and property must 
be made by Germany. 

‘American troops cross the Meuse Riverr near 
Stenay; the line of the Meuse is the barrier be- 
hind which the Germans have been expected to 
attempt to halt their retreat. 

The Germans retreat on a 75-mile front in 
France, from the Scheldt River to the Aisne; 
the British advance in the north and the Ameri- 
can advance in the south had endangered the 
whole German line. 

The Chilean Government takes possession of 
eighty-four interned German ships. 

November 6.—The Czechoslovak National 
Council ue Thomas G. Masaryk, temporarily 
in Washington, of his election as first President 
of Czechoslovakia. 


At the left 
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The British Admiralty announces that the 
world’s output of new ships in the past three 
months exceeded the losses by nearly 500,000 
gross tons. 

November 7.—German Headquarters asks and 
receives permission to send delegates through 
the Allied lines to meet Marshal Foch and ne- 
gotiate an armistice. 

The German Socialist party demands the ab- 
dication of Emperor William and the renuncia- 
tion of the throne by the Crown Prince. 

A republic is proclaimed in Bavaria, after 
the Diet passes a decree deposing King Ludwig. 

American troops enter Sedan (an advance of 
thirty miles in eight days) and sever one of the 
principal railroad lines of retreat for the Ger- 
man armies in France. 


The Second Week of November 


November 8.—German plenipotentiaries—head- 
ed by Mathias Erzberger, noted for his peace stand 
in the Reichstag—receive from Marshal Foch the 
armistice proposals of the Allies, and send them 
back by courier to the German Headquarters. 

It is announced in the House of Commons that 
the British took 200,000 prisoners on the West- 
ern front from January 1 to November 5, besides 
140,000 taken by the French, 50,000 by the Ameri- 
cans, and 15,000 by the Belgians. 

French armies in their advance reach Méziéres 
and Hirson, and the British enter Tournai. 


November 9.—Chancellor Max announces the 
abdication of the German Kaiser, Wilhelm II, 
and the appointment of Friedrich Ebert (vice- 
president of the Social Democratic party) as Im- 
perial Chancellor pending the creation of a “con- 
stitutional German national assembly.” 

Berlin comes under the control of a Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Council, which orders a general 
strike. 

The British~battleship Britannia is torpedoed 
near Gibraltar, and sinks without loss of life. 

November 10.—The German Emperor seeks 
refuge in Holland. 

A Polish Republic is formed at Cracow, under 
the presidency of Deputy Daszynski; it is re- 
ported that the new republic has claimed Galicia. 


THE CITY, ON THE HEELS OF THE RETREATING GERMANS 


is the city hall, used as a German military headquarters. Around the square were once prosperous shops) 


November 11.—British troops capture Mons, 
where they were forced to retreat by the Ger- 
mans in the first month of the war. 

Official figures place the total strength of the 
American army at 3,764,677, of whom 2,200,000 
are overseas in France, Italy and Russia. 

An armistice is signed at 5 a. m. by Marshal 
Foch: and the German delegates, and hostilities 
come to an end at 11 a. m. Paris time (see page 
639). 


The Armistice Period 


November 12.—It is announced from Vienna 
that Emperor Charles has abdicated. 

The new German Government appeals to 
President Wilson to send foodstuffs into Ger- 
many without delay. 

November 13.—An Allied fleet arrives off Con- 
stantinople, having passed safely through the 
Dardanelles, under the terms of the armistice 
with Turkey. 

Reports from Germany indicate that the rulers 
of all the four German states have been deposed. 

November 15.—It is reported that Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Courland have decided to form a 
joint Baltic State. ‘ 

November 16.—The Czechoslovak Republic is 
proclaimed by the National Assembly, and the 
selection of Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk as first 
President is ratified. 

November 17.—A Hungarian Republic is for- 
mally proclaimed at Budapest. 

November 18.—It is announced at the White 
House that President Wilson expects to sail for 
France immediately after the opening of Con- 
gress, to take part in the discussion and settlement 
of the main features of the treaty of peace. 

Demobilization of the American army begins, 
in training camps throughout the United States 
and England. 

The Federal Reserve Board, at Washington, 
estimates the total direct cost of the world war, 
to the end of the year, at $200,000,000,000. 

November 19.—Metz, the great German fortress 
in Alsace-Lorraine, is entered by French troops 
under General Petain. 
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General Petain, commander-in-chief of the 
French armies, is made a Marshal of 
France. 


King Albert of Belgium makes formal entry 
into Antwerp. 

British casualties in the war are officially placed 
at 658,665 killed, 1,032,122 wounded and 359,145 
missing. 

Official figures for the Fourth Liberty Loan in 
the United States are announced, showing a sub- 
scription of $6,989,047,000. 

November 20.—The American army of occu- 
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pation enters Luxemburg and Lorraine in its 
march to the Rhine. 

Twenty German submarines are surrendered to 
a British fleet—the first of the German navy to be 
handed over under the terms of the armistice. 

The Berlin Vorwdarts estimates German casual- 
ties at 1,580,000 killed, 4,000,000 wounded, and 
490,000 prisoners, and 260,000 whose fate is not 
known. 

It is reported that the Bolshevist regime in the 
Ukraine has been overthrown by Cossacks friend- 
ly to the All-Russian Government. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From October 22 to November 20, 1918) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 
October 22.—The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs hears the recommendation of Secretary 
Daniels that $600,000,000 be authorized for a 
three-year program of new naval construction. 
October 24.—The Senate passes the $6,000,- 
000,000 Military Deficiency bill. 


November 7.—In the Senate, Mr. Martin 
(Dem., Va.), the majority leader, demands im- 
mediate retrenchment in stupendous war expendi- 
tures. 

November 11.—In both branches, the members 
return after a virtual recess over the election 
period. 

Both branches assemble in the House chamber 
and are addressed by the President, who an- 
nounces the terms of the armistice which ended 
the war (see page 639). 

November 14.—The Senate Finance Committee 
chairman is informed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the end of the war will reduce 
the Government’s estimated war expenditure 


from $24,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


November 18.—The Senate adopts the so-called 
“War Time Prohibition” bill, making prohibition 
effective from June 30 until the end of the war 
and the termination of demobilization. 


November 19.—The Senate Republicans, in 
conference, adopt a resolution demanding that 
“Congress shall assert and exercise its normal 
and constitutional function, including legislation 
necessary for reconstruction.” 


- AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 25.—President Wilson issues an ap- 
peal to voters for the return of a Democratic 
majority to both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at the coming election; he. asserts 
that Republican leaders have been anti-Adminis- 
tration in matters of war policy, and that Re- 
publican victory would be interpreted in Europe 
as repudiation of his own leadership. 

October 31.—The report of Charles E. Hughes, 
special investigator for the Gov- 
ernment into charges of waste 





and delay in aircraft production, 
is made public; it declares that 
such waste and delay were due 
to lack of knowledge and ex- 
perience, to defective organiza- 
tion in the Signal Corps, and to 
changes in design. 


November 5.—United States 
Senators, Representatives in 
Congress, State officers, and leg- 
islatures, are chosen throughout 
the United States. 

Elections to the Sixty-sixth 
Congress result as follows: Re- 
publicans, 239; Democrats, 193; 
Independent, 1; Prohibitionist, 1, 











and ‘Socialist, 1. . «_« The 
Democratic majority in the 
House is changed to a Republi- 
can majority of forty - three. 

. The Democratic majority 
in the Senate is changed to a 
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HON. ALFRED E. SMITH, GOVERNOR ELECT, VOTING WITH HIS WIFE IN 
THE ELECTION ON NOVEMBER 5, WHEN WOMEN PARTICIPATED FOR THE 


FIRST TIME IN NEW YORK STATE 


Republican majority of two. 
Constitutional amendments ex- 

tending the suffrage to women 

are adopted in Michigan and 























RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


South Dakota, and_ rejected in Louisiana. 
Constitutional amendments prohibiting traffic 
in liquors are adopted in Ohio, Florida, Nevada, 
and Wyoming, and rejected in California, Min- 
nesota, and Missouri. 
In thirty-one States, twenty-one elect Republican 
governors and ten Democratic (see table). 


November 16.—The Government takes over 
American cable lines, in furtherance of the 
policy begun with Government operation of the 
telephone and telegraph systems. 

November 18.—The President nominates John 
W. Davis to be Ambassador to Great Britain. 


OTHER. OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


October 23.—The nation-wide epidemic of in- 
fluenza begins to show signs of abatement. 

The British House of Commons, by a vote of 
274 to 25, adopts a resolution favoring introduc- 
tion of a bill making women eligible as members 
of Parliament. 

October 25.—The Canadian Pacific steamship 
Princess Sophia founders on a rock near Skag- 
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way, Alaska; all on board (343 persons) are 
believed to be lost. 


November 1.—In the derailment of a rapid- 
transit train in Brooklyn, New York City, due 
to excessive speed by a “green” ‘motorman dur- 
ing a strike, ninety passengers are killed and 
more than a hundred seriously injured. 


November 8.—Two army aviators fly from 
Selfridge Field, in Michigan, to New York City 
—700 miles without stop, at an average speed of 
140 miles per hour. 

November 14.—It is announced that a general 
election will be held in Great Britain on De- 
cember 14. 

November 15.—The United Lutheran Church 
of America is formed by the union of three 
branches of the denomination. 


* November 16.—The Health Commissioner of 
New York City declares that influenza and pneu- 
monia have passed the epidemic stage in the 
metropolis, with 150,000 cases reported and 20,- 
000 deaths. 





UNITED STATES SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 5 
Alabama—John H. Bankhead, D.* 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson, D.* 
Colorado—Lawrence C. Phipps, R. 
Delaware—L. Heisler Ball, R. 
Georgia—William J. Harris, D. 
a William E: Borah, R.* 
John F. Nugent, D.* 
Tllinois—Medill McCormick, R. 
Iowa—Albert B. Cummins, R.* 
Kansas—Arthur Capper, R. 
Kentucky—Augustus O. Stanley, D. 
Louisiana— { eT Gey —_ andl 
Massachusetts—David I. Walsh, D.* 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison, D. 
Missouri—Selden P. Spencer, R. 
Montana—Thomas J. Walsh, D. 
Nebraska—George W. Norris, R.* 
Nevada—Charles B. Henderson, R.* 
: Henry W. Keyes, R. 
New Hampshire— { George H. Moses, R. 
New Jersey— Walter E. Edge, R. 
‘ ’ David Baird, R. 
New Mexico—Albert B. Fall, R.* 
North Carolina—F. M. Simmons, D.* 
Oklahoma—Robert L. Owen, D.* 
Charles L. McNary, R.* 
Oregon— { Fy. Mulky, R. 
South Carolina—{ ad 4 ss 
South Dakota—Thomas Sterling, R.* 
Tennessee—John K. Shields, D.* 
Texas—Morris Sheppard, D.* 
Virginia—Thomas S. Martin, D.* 
West Virginia—Davis Elkins, R. 
Wyoming—Francis E. Warren, R.* 





*Reélected. 


Republican Senators succeed Detaocrats in 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, West Virginia. 

A Democratic Senator succeeds a Republican 
in Massachusetts. 





GOVERNORS OF STATES ELECTED NOVEMBER 5 
Alabama—T. E. Kirby, D. 
Arizona—Thomas E. Campbell, R.* 
Arkansas—Charles H. Brough, D.* 
California—William D. Stephens, R.* 
Colorado—Oliver H. Shoup, R. 
Connecticut—Marcus H. Holcomb, R.* 
Georgia—Hugh M. Dorsey, D.* 
Idaho—D. W. Davis, R. 
Iowa—William L. Harding, R.* 
Kansas—Henry J. Allen, R. 
Massachusetts—Calvin Coolidge, R. 
Michigan—Albert E. Sleeper, R.* 
Minnesota—J. A. A. Burnquist, R.* 
Nebraska—S. R. McKelvie, R. 
Nevada—Emmett D. Boyle, D.* 

New Hampshire—John H. Bartlett, R. 
New Mexico—Q. O. Larrazolo, R. 
New: York—Alfred E. Smith, D. 
North Dakota—S. J. Doyle, D. 
Ohio—James M. Cox, D.* 
Oklahoma—J. B. A. Robertson, D. 
Oregon—James Withycombe, R.* 
Pennsylvania—William C. Sproul, R. 
Rhode Island—R. Livingston Beeckman, R.* 
South Carolina—R. A. Cooper, D. 
South Dakota—Peter Norbeck, R.* 
Tennessee—Thomas C. Rye, D.* 
Texas—W. P. Hobby, D.* 
Vermont—Percival W. Clement, R. 
Wisconsin—Emanuel L. Philipp, R.* 
Wyoming—R. D. Cary, R. 





*Reélected. 
Republican Governors succeed Democrats in 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 
Democratic Governors succeed Republicans in 
New York and North Dakota. 
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HSU SHI-CHANG, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF ‘CHINA 

(President Hsu Shi-chang was formerly vice-president 
of the Privy Council. He entered upon the duties of 
his new office on October 16—see page 657) 


November 17.—A new ministry is formed in 
Spain, headed by Marquis de Alhucemas. 

Announcement is made of a “wireless” inven- 
tion—by Roy A. Weagant, of the Marconi Wire- 
less Company of America—which removes static 
interference and permits the sending of clear 
messages at all times, with less power. 


OBITUARY 


October 21.—Dr. Edwin Bradford Cragin, a 
distinguished New York specialist in obstetrics 
and gynecology, 58. 

October 22.—Charles Andrews, former Chief 
Judge of the New York Court of Appeals, 90. — 

October 25.—William C. Muschenheim, pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Astor in New York, 63. 
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October 26.—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, recently 
Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, 73. . . 
Edward Kidder Graham, president of the “Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 42. 

October 27,—Eugene Hale, United States Sena- 
tor from Maine, 1881-1911, 82. . . Willard 
E. Case, a distinguished experimenter in the 
field of electrical energy, 61. 

October 28.—Michel Oreste, 
dent of Haiti, 59. 

November 1.—Caesar Ritz, of Switzerland, 
founder of the famous Ritz-Carlton hotels 
throughout the world, 70. 

November 3.—Brig.-Gen. William Mackey 
Wherry, U. S. A., retired, 82. 

November 4.—Andrew D. White, first presi- 
dent of Cornell University and afterward Am- 
bassador to Germany, 86. Mrs. Russell 
Sage, philanthropist and social worker, 90... . 
Morton Freeman Plant, yachtsman and financier, 
66. 

November 6.—Arthur Hubbell Palmer, pro- 
fessor of German languages .and literature at 
Yale University, 59. 

November 8.—Robert J. Collier, editor and 
publisher of Collier’s Weekly, 42. 

November 9.—Albert Ballin, head of the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Line and _ principal 
figure in German shipping, 61... . Henry S. 
Huidekoper, of Philadelphia, a veteran of the 
Civil War, 79. 


November 10.—Rev. James Champlin Fernald, 
D. D., a distinguished American <authority on 
the English language, 80. 

November 14.—Robert A. Van Wyck, first 
Mayor of Greater New York, 68. 

November 15.—Gen. Horatio Collings King, 
a distinguished veteran of the Civil War and 
widely known as writer and publicist, 81. 

November 17.—Joseph B. Greenhut, the New 
York dry goods merchant, 75. 


November 19.—Charles R. Van Hise, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, 61 (see page 580). 
Joseph F. Smith, head of the Mormon 
Church, 80. Francis E. Leupp, widely 
known as a writer and former Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 69. . Rear-Adm. Arthur 
Bayard Speyers, U.S.N., retired, 72. 


former Presi- 
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© British Pictorial Service 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IMPROVING A MAIN HIGHWAY SYSTEM IN A DEVASTATED SECTION OF NORTHERN FRANCE 
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“THE BOYS ARE MARCHING’’—TO THE RHINE! 
From the World (New York) 
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THE FIFTEENTH POINT WITHOUT THE OPTION 
From Reynold’s Newspaper (London) From Cassell’s Saturday Journal (London) 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE; OR A BILL OF EXCHANGE 
From Cassell’s Saturday Journal (London) 
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“WHERE DID THAT ONE GO?” 
From the Evening News (London) 














PEACE 
(Berlin offering, Vienna proposing, Sofia demanding) 
From Le Rire (Paris) 








“SURRENDER” 
(“This is the only medicine which will help you’’) 
From Esquella (Barcelona) 

















THE RIGHT DOOR, BUT THE WRONG KEY 
From John Bull (London) 














THE DOUBTFUL DOVE 


Witson: “You can fly when I 
know that you are genuine.” 
From Campana de Gracia 


(Barcelona) 
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GERMANY AND THE GODDESS OF PEACE 
Hicu Priest Witson; ‘Your smoke does not ascend. Your sacrifice must be much greater to be acceptable.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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: OUR WISH 
GERMANY DROPPING THE PILOT (Swift unhorsing of militarism by the German people 
(After the celebrated Punch cartoon of 1890) themselves) 


From the Star (Montreal) A pre-armistice cartoon from L’Asino (Rome) 
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I DID NOT CALL FOR THIS INDIVIDUAL STORM-DRIVEN ; 
From Le Rire ,(Paris) Tue Kaiser: “I don’t like this wind, my son. Which 
Y way is it?” ‘ 
: : Tue Crown Prince: “Up.” 
GLANCE at this collection of car- From Punch (London) 


toons suffices to convince one that in 
all the countries of Europe—and notably in drawn and printed before the Germans had 
neutral Spain and Holland—the portents actually surrendered. Those on this page i 
were read in the sky long before the armis- have to do chiefly with the former Kaiser. 
tice was signed at Senlis. Most of these 
cartoons, it should be remembered, were 
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“THE NEW ARRIVALS 


~ ; 

poke : a. I. P. ’ _ (The Kaiser and Crown Prince join Karl of Austria, 

(“First we will clear up the bones. Then we will Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and Constantine of Greece—and 
dispose of the armor”) . the waiter begins to worry about the silver!) 


From Esquella (Barcelona) From the Rassing Show (London) 
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A SPANISH VIEW OF WILSON AS “THE TRUE DOVE OF PEACE!” 
From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 


1) SOCIETA 
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PRECAUTIONS AFTER WAR 


TROUBLE IN THE ASYLUM Secretary oF Society: “What do you-wish gentlemen?” 
GERMAN AND AustriAN: ‘‘We wish to enter your league.” 


(Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey making their _es- Secretary: “Very well, first deposit your arms, money, 
cape before the structure of the Central Empires baggage, etc., cut your fingernails, take a bath, get dis- 
collapsed) infected, and then we will see about it.” 


From Opinion (London) From I/ 420 (Florence) e 








THE END OF THE WORLD WAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE LAST STAGE 


Y last article for this’ magazine was 

closed on October 21. Hardly more 
than two weeks later the world knew that 
the German Government was to surrender on 
Allied terms and that the war was, to all 
practical purposes, at an end. And before 
the third week had closed German delegates 
had signed at Senlis that armistice which 
marked the unconditional surrender of mili- 
taristic Germany, the end of the dream of 
world power and the beginning of a German 
Revolution. Even at that very hour the 
Kaiser had abdicated and fled, the subsidiary 
thrones of Germany were falling, and the 
red flag was flying over the battle fleet. 

We have, then, to survey one of the most 
crowded periods in all human history, a 
span of three weeks during which each day’s 
news was filled with larger events than the 
news of many years in the time before the 
outbreak of the World War. Not since the 
last days of the Napoleonic era, preceding 
the first abdication, has there been anything 
comparable with the procession of events of 
the last month. Nor have the changes been 
limited to Germany. Even before the Ger- 
man Empire fell, Austria had collapsed, re- 
solving itself into its component racial groups. 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties went 
out almost in the same hour; while the Aus- 
trian Army, unlike the German, submitted 
to a defeat more complete than Waterloo 
and a disintegration comparable only with the 
aftermath of Jena. 

In the present article I shall confine my- 
self mainly to the military aspects of the 
world drama and seek to bring to a close 
this narrative of military events which for 
fifty months I have set forth here. And in 
opening this final military review it is neces- 
sary to point out that in the final phase there 
was, so far as Germany was concerned, no 
decisive development. As I pointed out last 
month, the war was won -by the victory in 
the “Battle of the Hindenburg Line,” whose 
decisive feature was the great British success 
between Cambrai and St. Quentin. "What 
we have to examine are the consequences of 
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a military victory. As to the military de- 
cision, it was had in October. 

The reported statement of the German 
commissioners, who came to Senlis, addressed 
to Marshal Foch, “Marshal, the German 
army is at your mercy,” may be true or false, 
but the fact is unmistakable. Still a great 
army in numbers, still unbroken in the sense 
that the Austrian Army was broken at the 
Second Battle of the Piave, the German 
Army was no less at the end of its resources. 
Its reserves were exhausted, it had no ‘men in 
the depots to replace wastage. Its ammuni- 
tion and mechanical resources were at an end. 
It had to choose between surrender and a 
final disintegrating defeat; and it chose sur- 
render. ; 

Between July 18 and November 11, when 
the end came, the German Army had lost 
more than 400,000 prisoners and more than 
4000 guns. Its casualties, captures included, 
for that period had been not less than 1,500,- 
000 ; and in the preceding four months of the 
offensive it had suffered a permanent loss of 
not less than 500,000. In a very real-serise 
the German machine had been fought to a 
frazzle: it was worn out. To have con- 
tinued longer would have been to invite a 
supreme tragedy. The soldiers were in the 
main held to their duty in the last days only 
by the promise of speedy peace. The nuvy, 
on its side, ordered to make a final sortie, re- 
belled and raised the red flag. 

History, it seems to me, must draw the 
clear inference from the progress of events 
in the last three weeks of the war, that a 
military decision, as complete as any in the 
past, was obtained over the German Army in 
the period between July and November, and 
award to Foch and his gallant subordinates, 
as well as to the combined armies of France, 
Britain, and America, the full credit for 
having beaten the German machine, the 
greatest of which there is any record, until 
it was no longer capable of resistance. 

While the army still stood, the nation col- 
lapsed behind it. The terms which were 
accepted by the government were the most 
humiliating that it is possible to conceive. 
They demanded of beaten Germany more 
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than Europe asked of France after the fall 
of Napoleon; and they left Germany even 
more defenseless than Germany left France 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian War, 
forty-seven years ago. 


II. THE AUSTRIAN DEBACLE 


In the narrative of events of the last three 
weeks of the conflict, the Austrian phase 
claims first attention. In the third week 
of October the Austrians were still standing 
east of the Piave, occupying all of the east- 
ern half of Venetia, threatening Venice, hold- 
ing fast to the mountain vantage points which 
were the prize of the campaign of 1917. De- 
spite their success in June, the Italians had 
made no forward move, contenting them- 
selves with holding superior Austrian num- 
bers before them and awaiting the hour when 
the collapse of Austrian morale and the con- 
sequences of Balkan victories should make 
themselves felt. 

But in the third week of October there 
were signs of a new Italian stroke. We had 
reports of severe local fighting, now in the 
hills, now along the river. Then in the 
fourth week, on the anniversary of Capo- 
retto, the blow fell. Striking first north, be- 
tween the Brenta and the Piave, then north- 
east from Montello—key of the Italian posi- 
tion in the June battle—and finally on the 
whole line from the Alps to the sea, the 
entire military force of Italy, aided by two 
British divisions and one French division, 
swept forward. 

In the first days the Austrian resistance 
was determined. Neither in the mountains 
nor in the plain was the early struggle with- 
out cost in men and effort. But after three 
days the Austrian resistance suddenly col- 
lapsed. Armies transformed themselves into 
mere fleeing mobs. The rout which had 
come to a single Italian army in the dark 
days of Caporetto, just a year before, now 
overtook the whole Hapsburg host; and it 
fled eastward, disintegrating as it ran, until 
no army was left. Since Jena there has been 
on the continent of Europe no such military 
disaster. 

Too late to change events, Austria then 
surrendered upon the battlefield. Already 
more than 400,000 prisoners, 7000 cannon, 
250,000 horses, a booty unequaled in this or 
any other war, had been gathered in. In 
the next few days Trent and Trieste wel- 
comed Italian armies. All that Italy had 
lost in the war was reclaimed; all that Italy 


had longed for in the century since the fall 
of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, was 
seized. Before the world had grasped the 
true meaning of the colossal victory, Italian 
troops were at the Brenner Pass, and Italian 
ships occupied the Adriatic ports. 

The terms of the armistice which removed 
Austria from the war are familiar to all 
and need no comment. They provided for 
Italian occupation of all the districts claimed 
by Italy as rightfully her own—the entire 
Italia Irredenta. They followed agreements 
between the Jugo-Slavs and the Italians in 
London, and left to the former certain dis- 
tricts of Dalmatia. They deprived Austria 
of her fleet and her means of defense, but 
these phases were really of minor importance, 
for Austria had fallen on the battlefield, her 
armies were gone, and within her own fron- 
tiers she was, in the phrase of a German jour- 
nal, “disbanding.” The Czecho-Slavs, the 
Poles, the Rumanians, the Jugo-Slavs, the 
Hungarians, the German Austrians were 
seeking independence. The Hapsburg Em- 
pire had come to an end. 

And at this very moment Serbian troops 
were reéntering Belgrade, and were pushing 
across the Danube into Semlin and across 
the Bosnian frontier into Serajevo, which 
saw the first act m the world tragedy. Ser- 
bia had survived the struggle, begun by an 
Austrian attack upon her liberties. She had 
endured nearly four years of slavery and 
was rising to freedom again. But Austria- 
Hungary, whose ultimatum to Belgrade in 
July, 1914, had led the way to the terrible 
world struggle, was a thing of the past. 
Francis Joseph was dead, and the young suc- 
cessor was a fugitive, soon to lay down his 
crown. 

Thus the Second Battle of the Piave dis- 
posed of Austria, as the Battle of Cerna- 
Vardar had disposed of Bulgaria, and as the 
victory at Samaria had crushed Turkey. 
Three battles, separated by less than two 
months, had placed two great empires and 
one ambitious state in the power of the con- 
querors. Constantinople was awaiting the 
coming of an Allied fleet; all Bulgaria was 
open to Allied armies; and from Trent and 
Trieste the banner of the House of Savoy 
was at last displayed in the place of the 
Hapsburg standards. 

By November 1, when the Western armies 
moved to their final attack in Flanders and 
Lorraine, the war was over for Austria, as 
it had been for many days for Bulgaria and 


Turkey. 
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III. VALENCIENNES 


When I closed my review of last month 
the British Army had: broken the Hinden- 
burg line, taken Le Cateau, and approached 
Valenciennes. British, Belgian, and French 
forces had expelled the German armies from 
the Belgian seacoast, and were approaching 
Ghent and Tournai. In the center, French 
armies were still held up before German de- 
fenses between the Oise and the Aisne; be- 
tween the Aisne and the Meuse our own 
American forces were still battling grimly in 
the difficult region east of the Argonne, tem- 
porarily held before the second German sys- 
tem of defense. 

It is perhaps worth while to look for a 
moment at this, the line on which the Ger- 
man invader made his last stand. He had 
lost Zeebrugge, Ostend, Lille, Cambrai, St. 
Quentin, and Laon. He had been driven 
away from Rheims and Verdun. He held 
the east bank of the Scheldt from the city 
of Ghent to Valenciennes; and north of 
Ghent he stood behind a canal. Between 
Valenciennes and Landrecies, that is, be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Sambre, he held 
the hills north of two or three little streams, 
across which he was steadily pushed. From 
the Sambre to the east bank of the Oise 
north of La Fére he held the water barrier 
of the Sambre River, the Sambre-Oise Canal, 
and the Oise River. Eastward he held the 
north bank of the Seree River, of the Sissone 
Canal, and of the Aisne River as far as the 
Argonne. Eastward still, he held the high 
ground between the Aisne and the Meuse. 

Naturally strong, this line had been forti- 
fied in four years of occupation. It pos- 
sessed the inestimable advantage of a water 
barrier to the tanks, now become a deter- 
mining factor in the Allied offensive. From 
Valenciennes eastward, it covered the Mau- 
beuge-Méziéres-Metz railroad, the enemy’s 
one means of lateral communication between 
Alsace-Lorraine and Flanders, and one of the 
two lines available for retreat. If this were 
cut, his whole vast host would be compelled 
to retire through Liége, a thing almost be- 
yond the powers of any organization, given 
the enormous congestion of men and material 
in western Belgium. 

This line represented the consolidation of 
various defense systems. Between Ghent and 
the Sambre it was the last system of defense 
inside of France and west of Brussels. If it 
were pierced, the German would have to re- 
tire out of France and behind the Meuse on 


the line of Mézieres-Namur-Antwerp. But 
from the Sambre to the Argonne the Ger- 
man had behind him other systems. He was 
not in his last line; and local penetrations 
by the enemy would not compromise him. 

But just as an advance by the British to 
Valenciennes would be fatal, so a push for- 
ward by the Americans between the Argonne 
and the Meuse, toward Sedan and the vital 
Metz-Méziéres railway, would be deadly. 
Such a push would isolate the German armies 
in Lorraine and Alsace, and leave-them to 
stand upon their own resources, in case of 
the later attack upon the “Lost Provinces” 
already preparing. 

We may, then, disregard the fighting 
which took place between the Sambre and 
the Argonne. It was severe, but it was con- 
ditioned upon what took place east and west. 
In the same way we may neglect the Belgian, 
British, and French armies in Belgium. 
They, too, made progress, but in reality 
waited upon the success of Haig between the 
Scheldt and the Sambre, and of Pershing 
between the Argonne and the Meuse. 

German necessity was plain. Against the 
coming of the winter season the Germans 
must hold the lines in which they now stood, 
in the vital sectors. If they succeeded they 
would be able in due course of time to retire 
behind the Meuse or even to the Ardennes, 
shorten their lines, reorganize their armies, 
and await the coming of a spring campaign, 
while their statesmen sought to obtain a nego- 
tiated peace, sparing them from the extreme 
hardships and terrible burdens of a peace 
imposed by a victorious enemy after final 
triumph. 

There was no possibility of a German of- 
fensive, no question of complete pause; only 
the chance that a delaying fight might avail 
to postpone the decision until the rain and 
snow of the late season imposed a halt upon 
the enemy. It was a faint hope, a despairing 
strategy, but it was all that was left. 


IV. Back TO Mons 


The final British problem was this: The 
last German system of defenses, which they 
faced, began at the Scheldt about the city of 
Valenciennes and ran eastward across the 
considerable forest of Mormal, through the 
town of Bavai, where Sir John French had 
his headquarters in the Battle of Mons, 
through the old fortress town of Maubeuge 
and thence through Belgium to the Meuse 
at Givet. North of Valenciennes the Ger- 
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mans stood behind the Scheldt, a considerable 
barrier. South of Givet they could stand 
behind the Meuse; but if the Valenciennes- 
Givet line were cut, then all the German 
position from the Dutch frontier to Valen- 
ciennes would be outflanked. 

Accordingly, in the last days of October, 
Haig began his attack upon the vital point 
of Valenciennes. He threw his armies for- 
ward between the Scheldt and the Sambre, 
across the several small streams flowing east- 
ward into the Scheldt. The fighting was of 
the severest possible character. The Ger- 
mans were in their last ditch and they knew 
it. In this period there was relatively slow 
progress and many German counter-attacks. 
Not a few towns were taken and retaken. 

“But on November | the situation began to 
clear. The Canadians broke the last Ger- 
man line just east of Valenciennes, flowed 
north behind the city, enveloping it; and the 
last German defense was gone. Canada has 
earned the right to inscribe Valenciennes on 
her battleflags, which already carried Ypres 
and Vimy Ridge. On this day, November 1, 


- it was plain that the Germans must leave the 


line of the Scheldt and retire upon Brussels. 
Belgian and French troops were at the gates 
of Ghent, and Tournai and Audenarde were 
about to fall. 

What occurred after November 1 was a 
matter of detail. Slowly at first, but with 
ever-growing speed, the British pushed east. 
They poured through the Mormal Forest. 
Landrecies, where Haig had nearly been 
overwhelmed in the great retreat of 1914, 
“was occupied. Maubeuge, which had made 
such a gallant resistance and fallen so inop- 
portunely, in the days of the First Marne, 
was again occupied. On Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, when the German commissioners were 
setting out from Spa for Senlis, the British 
were on the outskirts of Mons. 

Four days later, when the end came, the 
British had passed Mons, and they had re- 
occupied all the ground which had seen their 
first battle of the war. After more than 
fifty months they had “come back.” They 
had kept their promise to the inhabitants of 
all the region, who had looked sadly upon 
the retiring British columns. For England, 
the war was ending where it had begun; but 
it was ending after three months of victory, 
and it was ending at a moment when the 
British armies were at last, in every detail of 
war, superior to the Germans. 

I know of no more impressive detail in 
the whole history of this gigantic conflict 
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than the return of the British Army to Mons. 
It is a‘new demonstration of the tenacity and 
obstinacy of the race. Between Mons, 1914, 
and Mons, 1918, there had unrolled a span 
of suffering, disappointment, disillusionment 
unequaled in British history. The first ‘“con- 
temptible little army” had died at Ypres. 
After Ypres the Somme, the Flanders cam- 
paign, and the disaster of the first half of 
the present year had intervened. 

But neither disappointment, defeat, nor 
disillusionment had permanently availed. All 
past defeats had been wiped out by the vic- 
tories of August 8 and October 8, the suc- 
cesses in the Third Somme and at the Hin- 
denburg line’ A dozen times as many Brit- 
ish soldiers advanced upon Mons in 1918 as 
in 1914. At every cross-road and village, 
where British troops had suffered in the first 
campaign, British soldiers took full revenge. 
More prisoners were captured between Cam- 
brai and Mons than there had been effectives 
in the Expeditionary Army. 

It was, in a sense, like the success of the 
Army of the Potomac in 1865. It was not 
so complete, for the German Army did not 
surrender; but it was decisive. It was the 
final decision between two great armies which 
between the Somme and the Scheldt had for 
four years contended for success. And in the 
end the British Army had beaten the Ger- 
man, by the sheer weight of its blows—worn 
it out, broken its final lines, and hunted it in 
the open to its inevitable surrender. 


V. AMERICA AT SEDAN 


While the British were dealing with the 
ultimate German obstacle on the western 
end of the operative front, the Americans 
were achieving an equally great success in 
the east. In the last days of September 
Pershing’s First American Army had moved 
out from the line of Verdun, leaving behind 
it Dead Man’s Hill, and striking northward 
had broken the first German defense line. 
It had advanced for rather more than seven 
miles before it was checked at the second 
defense system. 

This second system extended from the 
Meuse, south of Dun, to the northern ex- 
tremity of the Argonne Forest at the Gap 
of Grand-Pré. Here on a front, broken by 
hills) swamps and forests, organized de- 
fensively with utmost skill and defended by 
the best of the remaining German reserves, 
our First Army fought for a full month 
under conditions wkich beggar description. 
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THE FINAL BATTLE LINE ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


(The shaded portion of the map indicates the region 


Day by day the advance was small. Hills 
and ruined villages were taken and retaken 
a dozen times. The losses were heavy and 
the suffering extreme. 

But in this time a great contribution was 
made. More than forty divisions of the re- 
maining German strength were used and 
used up. A full quarter of the man-power 
remaining to the Germans was occupied. 
We were holding the German while the’ 
British far off in the west achieved the de- 
cisive thrust. 

In all of this time the American purpose 
was patent. We had to advance less than a 
score of miles due north to reach Sedan. 
Reaching Sedan, we should close the single 
roadway, outside of Belgium, by which the 
Germans could withdraw from the western 
front. We should cut the great and vital 
trunk line from Maubeuge to Metz.. Once 
this thing was accomplished the German 
armies would be broken in half and the 
fraction in Belgium and Northern France 
would be out of touch with that in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Either could then be crushed in 
detail. 

At the end of a month of this fighting, 


from which the Germans have been driven since July) 


recalling the agonies of the Battle of the 
Wilderness, but at once a far greater 
struggle and on a more difficult field, when 
the Canadians were entering Valenciennes, 
the Germans in front of Pershing suddenly 
collapsed. Their line had not been exactly 
broken through; it had been worn through. 
They could no longer match division against 
division. The hammering had exhausted 
their strength and their resources. 

And so, in the first days of November, 
the American flood breaks down the last re- 
maining barrier and flows irresistibly for- 
ward. Before the first week is over our 
troops are in Sedan. They are on the battle- 
field which saw the collapse of the Second 
Empire, the rise of German military great- 
ness and the temporary obscuration of 
France. On the west bank of the Meuse 
the last German positions are stormed, while 
on the east bank other American divisions 
take the offensive and push forward toward 
Kontmedy and Briey. 

With this victory the Germans lose the 
use of the Metz-Maubeuge railway. The 
French on our left move up toward Mézieres. 
The whole German center between the 
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Aisne and the Oise, cut adrift from both 
its flanks by the British and American vic- 
tories, retires in haste out of France. Of a 
sudden all the Allied armies leap forward 
toward the Belgian frontier. ‘Towns and 
cities are occupied in swift succession. Al- 
lied cavalry loses touch with the fleeing ene- 
my, so swift is the retirement. 

Such is the situation on November 11, 
when the firing ceases. We have cleared the 
west bank of the Meuse from the outskirts 
of Verdun to the western half of Sedan; we 
are pushing out from the eastern forts of 
Verdun toward the Belgian and Luxemburg 
frontiers. The Germans are withdrawing 
within the fortifications of Metz and Thion- 
ville and their armies in Belgium are con- 
demned to seek escape, if anywhere, through 
the Liége gap, risking a Sedan far greater 
than that which took place on fields now 
within our grasp. 

Nor is the arrival of America at Sedan 
less dramatic than the return of the British to 
Mons. For the whole world Sedan has had 
its significance for nearly half a century. And 
now, the last act in the World War takes 
place about this town of evil fame. The 
disaster of the past is abolished by the vic- 
tory of the present. A German defeat at 
Sedan is in every sense a fitting end to this 
struggle—the more fitting since behind the 
battle lines the German Empire is falling at 
the self-same hour. 


VI. AMERICA’S PART 


At eleven o’clock on November 11, the 
hour when the last shot was fired, our Amer- 
ican armies stood in this fashion: From 
the southern edge of Sedan to the eastern 
defenses of Verdun our First Army was in 
line. It had conquered all the ground from 
the Forges Brook north of Verdun to the 
Meuse about Sedan. In addition it had 
pushed eastward from the Meuse Hills 
toward the Woevre Plain breaking the Ger- 
man grasp upon the outer defenses of the 
Meuse fortréss. Southward our Second 
Army held the line in front of Metz, cross- 
ing Moselle above Pagny and extending east- 
ward to the Seille at Nomeny. 

At Montfaucon we held the hill from 
which the Crown Prince had watched im- 
patiently the advance of his troops, waiting 
for the hour when he should make his tri- 
umphal entry into Verdun. Opposite our ex- 
treme right flank about Nomeny is the hill 
of Eply, on which, so the legend runs, Wil- 


liam Hohenzollern had sat, surrounded by 
his cavalry, observing the final attack upon 
the Grand Couronné, which was to be the 
prelude to his entry into Nancy. 

Thus we occupied nearly a hundred miles 
of line, nearly a quarter of the whole front 
from the sea to Switzerland. We defended 
Verdun and we threatened Metz. North 
of Verdun and south of it, toward Metz 
.and about St. Mihiel, were wide stretches 
of French soil, redeemed by our arms. And 
in addition, American divisions were fighting 
in Belgium, with the British south of Valen- 
ciennes, and with the French in Champagne. 
Upwards of three-quarters of a million Am- 
ericans had arrived at the front and were en- 
gaged or had been, and were awaiting a new 
call, 

When the American troops of the first 
army broke the German line and started for 
Sedan, they celebrated the first anniversary 
of America’s actual participation. On that 
day one year before our first soldiers had 
fallen at Arraucourt, north of Luneville. 
Behind the second army lay Seicheprey, 
where we had had our first considerable 
skirmish in the winter. The first division, 
which had fought at Cantigny, was in the 
final ‘‘show.” Many of the divisions engaged 
had played a part in the Second Marne. At 
least one had contributed to the decisive 
check of the Germans after the Chemin des 
Dames at Chateau Thierry and Belleau 
Wood in June, or in the victory of the 
Second Marne. 

On our battle flags, hereafter, will be in- 
scribed the names Seicheprey, Cantigny, 
Chateau Thierry, Vaux, Second Marne, 
Verdun, St. Mihiel and the final battle, 
known to some as the Argonne Woods but 
described by Marshal Foch as the Battle of 
the Meuse. 

The first names are but the records of 
skirmishes. It was only when we came to 
Belleau Wood and Chateau Thierry in June 
that our contribution was considerable. Was 
it decisive? Did we supply just the neces- 
sary strength to check the last German drive, 
when other reserves were lacking? Perhaps; 
this is the verdict of many military men, who 
hold that our first regiments on the road to 
Paris, our Marines, were the last barrier 
between Ludendorff and Paris. _ 

In any event, a little more than a month 
later, our aid in the Second Marne was 
really considerable. Under Mangin several 
of our divisions supplied a spearhead for the 
decisive thrust toward Soissons, while others 
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fought at Chateau Thierry with Degoutte 
and before Rheims with Gouraud, holding 
back the final German advance, making way 
for the counter-offensive, which was the be- 
ginning of the march to victory. 

St. Mihiel was a beginning on our own 
account. It was the first “all-American” 
success won by the first army we had organ- 
ized. After St. Mihiel we were a force to 
be reckoned with and less than a month later, 
in the Battle of Verdun, when we broke the 
first German line, the war entered a new 
phase. No one will claim for our new 
troops efficiency comparing with the French 
or the British; but force we had, and_a spirit 
unwearied by long strain. ‘Easy to kill and 
hard to stop” was the German verdict—and 
though they killed us they did not stop us. 

I do not think any military man will deny 
the fact that this great force, many of the 
elements in which were in America when 
Ludendorff began his offensive in March, 
was the decisive factor in the victory. It 
made victory possible. It steadied the line 
in the evil days of the spring and summer, 
while it still could not participate, because 
it supplied a potential reserve, without which 
victory could not be won. And at Chateau 
Thierry and in the Second Marne it revealed 
qualities which enabled the great Marshal 
to organize his offensive this year instead of 
next. 

We came late, but we came in time. The 
challenge of the Lusitania was answered at 
the Meuse. Two million and a quarter of 
American soldiers were in France when the 
war ended; double that number would have 
been there had a campaign of 1919 been 
necessary. Neither to our Allies nor to our 
enemy was there left a reserve after the 
opening battles of the year to deal a decisive 
blow. But in American troops Foch found 
the great reserve, almost without limit, 
which was necessary. Using it to release 
French veterans first, then to supply storm- 
troops on its own account, he swept the 
Germans back from Chateau Thierry to 
Sedan. 

What we owe the men who fought the 
last battles from Verdun to Sedan“is beyond 
our payment or our appreciation. Other gen- 
erations will go to our battlefields and won- 
der how men could have fought their way 
through a country so difficult and over ob- 
stacles so tremendous. ‘The French will 
hereafter have to share Verdun with us as 
a place of pilgrimage. ‘They shall not 
pass” was the immortal challenge of the 
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French soldiers who held that gateway in 
1916. ‘We shall pass” was the American 


watchword, and in six weeks we cleared the’ 


road from Verdun to Sedan. 

A century and a third ago American and 
French soldiers in generous rivalry sought 
to be first in the breach at Yorktown. In 
the first week of November, 1918, the old 
rivalry broke out afresh under the walls of 
Sedan, where the soldiers of Pétain and 
Pershing repeated the triumphs of those of 
Rochambeau and Washington. And now, 
side by side, American and French soldiers 
are flowing forward through Alsace-Lor- 
raine, already redeemed, toward the German 
Rhine. Before these lines are in the reader’s 
hands Metz and Strasburg will be French 
again. 


VII. THE ARMISTICE AT SENLIS 


Of the armistice signed at Senlis, there is 
little that it is necessary to say here. It pro- 
vided for a surrender as complete and uncon- 
ditional as one can imagine. In ordering 
the evacuation of occupied districts it in- 
cluded Alsace-Lorraine in this category, thus 
compelling the Germans to recognize the 
immediate cession of their Reichsland and 
placing it outside the discussion in any future 
Peace Congress. In providing for the occu- 
pation of the left bank of the Rhine, with 
the bridgeheads of the several fortresses, 
Mainz, Coblenz and Cologne, on the right 
bank, it deprived Germany of all opportu- 
nity to defend herself in the future prior to 
the retirement of the armies of occupation. 

Not since Napoleon crossed the Rhine in 
1813, after Leipzig, has German soil been 
occupied by an invader; and now more of 
Germany is to be occupied than the armies 
of the Kaiser held in France, save briefly in 
the days of the First Marne. In compelling 
Germany to surrender her submarines and 
the better half of her battle fleet, the Allies 
wrested from the enemy the one weapon 
which might still be dangerous, were the Ger- 
mans to seek to resume the sfruggle. ‘The 
measure of German defeat is in the terms of 
the armistice. Napoleon never demanded 
more from a beaten enemy. » France paid no 
such preliminary price for peace when Na- 
poleon fell. 

No nation still able to keep the field would 
have signed such terms. They represent the 
surrender not merely of all present means 
of defense, but of all power for future de- 
fense over many years to come, in view of 
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the enormous amount of. war material and 
means of transport that are also to be taken. 
For the first time in more than a century 
Germany retires behind the Rhine. And 
even the Rhine is not left to her as a fron- 
tier of defense, since all the bridges and forts 
upon the eastern bank are to be occupied by 
the Allies, and no German troops permitted 
within twenty miles of the river. 

Looking back over four years and more, 
since the first German troops broke into 
Belgium, and recalling all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the enemy, we can measure the 
extent of the defeat. Mitteleuropa had al- 
ready fallen into dust and ashes before Senlis. 
But the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucha- 
rest still stood and preserved a measure of 
the fruits of victory. They are abolished 
by the document of Senlis, which recalls all 
German troops from Russia as well:as from 
Rumania. Of all the grandiose dream, of 
all the great partial successes, not one thing 
is left after Senlis. 

Measured by its consequences, the German 
defeat is more complete and disastrous than 
was the Austrian defeat at Sadowa or the 
French collapse at Sedan. It was Napoleon 
not France, which suffered after Waterloo. 
But it is Germany which must suffer now, 
as Prussia paid the price of Jena. Her Em- 
peror has gone into exile like Napoleon, al- 
though his exile is not a prison; but there is 
nowhere any disposition to deal with Social- 
istic Germany as Europe a century ago dealt 
with a France restored to the Bourbons. 

We have won the war in the only way 
that could be worth while. Wé have broken 
the legend of the invincible German army. 
Militarism has brought to Germany a 
greater harvest of suffering than defenseless- 
ness could ever bring. It has brought the 
invader, not halted him. While it flows 
back a broken and disintegrating mob, 
French, British and American troops are ad- 
vancing on German soil and for many 
months and perhaps years, hereafter, alien 
armies will dominate the Rhine and the 
Moselle. 

It was Waterloo which shattered the 
French dream of world power. In the 
Hundred Days of Foch from the Marne to 
the Sambre, Prussian militarism has been 
broken as completely as the Napoleonic. The 
nation collapsed behind the army; but the 
army was already beaten and the German 
fleet, which was to dispute the mastery of the 
sea with Britain, mutinied rather than en- 
gage in battle with the foe. The Armistice 


of Senlis is, then, one of the great landmarks 
in all- human history. It marks the failure 
of one more effort to dominate the world 
by the sword. It testifies to another mili- 
taristic failure, the greatest, perhaps, in all 
human history. It reveals the “downfall” 
which Bernhardi told us was the alternative 
to German world-power. 

And there is one circumstance in the pres- 
ent campaign lacking in the Napoleonic his- 
tory. Europe conquered Napoleon, but he 
left his last battlefield with the assured repu- 
tation of unrivalled greatness as a soldier. 
Waterloo could not extinguish the glory of 
his Italian victories, of Marengo, of Auster- 
litz, of Friedland and of Wagram. Beaten 
he still conquered as a soldicr. But no such 
fortune remains for the German military 
leadership. It has not merely been beaten; 
it has yielded to a greater commander than 
it was able to produce: If Ludendorff was 
the ablest German general of the war, his 
defeat at the hands of Foch is as complete as 
that of any beaten general in any war. Nor 
is this all. If Foch’s victory over Ludendorff 
was absolute, the successes of Pétain over 
Falkenhayn at Verdun, and of Joffre over 
the younger Moltke at the Marne, were only 
less decisive. In all three of the great tests, 
German generalship has succumbed to 
French. The legend of Sedan and Sadowa 
has been extinguished at the Marne and the 
Meuse. 

On August 1, 1914, the German Army 
had the best chance ever in the hands of any 
army to win a swift and decisive campaign. 
It was ready; it had the numbers, the train- 
ing, the material ; it had forty years of prepa- 
ration, a spirit of ferocious determination, 
and an arrogant confidence unequalled. It 
burst upon an unprepared and unsuspecting 
world, like a cyclone in a midsummer after- 
noon. And now, after four years, what is 
there left? A beaten army has accepted the 
most humiliating terms in military history. 
Defeat on the battlefield has been written 
into the language of an unconditional surren- 
der, which permits Allied armies to occupy 
German cities and provinces. 

And there is a singular appropriateness in 
the fact that the death sentence of German 
militarism should have been signed at Senlis. 
To this quiet little town, sleeping behind its 
old ramparts on the banks of the tiny 
Nonette, Kluck came in September, 1914. 
The rear guard of the retreating French 
fired upon his troops and, in accordance with 
the German custom, the Mayor of Senlis 
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was murdered in a nearby field, while the 
city was sacked and burned. In the central 
square, the old houses stand unroofed and 
blackened. Even the trees are slashed, and 
the noble cathedral escaped destruction only 
through the courageous intercession of a 
brave priest. 

In all of Hun-wasted France I saw no 
sadder town than Senlis. Nowhere did 
German brutality and wantonness seem more 
stupid or more senseless. It was a relief to 
leave it for the quiet park above the river, 
where one could look eastward and south- 
ward along the roads Kluck’s armies fol- 
- lowed—the white, straight roads that lead 
to the Marne. And Senlis was but one of 
so many French cities thus wickedly ravaged. 

It was to me, therefore, a pleasing thing to 
think of the German mission, with its gen- 
eral and its brilliant staff officers, coming 
under a flag of truce down the Guise Road, 
by which invading armies had marched 
toward Paris, four years ago. They came to 
poor, wasted Senlis, the nearest point to the 
capital that German armies reached in 1914, 
and there signed their names to a document 
which will for all time record the utter and 
immeasurable failure of German arms, of 
German terribleness, of the spirit which was 
expressed so brutally at Senlis. 

Senlis will recover from the wounds of 
the invader. The work of reconstruction was 
already going forward two years ago. The 
wonderful patience and the enduring vital- 
ity of the old French race will reassert itself. 
But I do not believe that German militarism 
will ever recover from the sentence passed 
at Senlis on November 11, 1918. And I 
hope some great painter, in a future not too 
far removed from the event, will record for 
the time that is to come the spectacle of the 
Prussian officers, passing through the ruins 
of their own making to face Marshal Foch, 
who was waiting for them with the written 
terms of the armistice—waiting for them sur- 
rounded by the ruins of Senlis. Nor was it 
less appropriate that the document should be 
signed just before the daylight hour, since it 
marked the ending of one of the longest 
nights in all human history. 

“Have a care,” the German soldiers told 


the terrified survivors of their Senlis massa- 
cres, as they stood amidst the still-smoking 
ruins of their homes, on the morrow of the 
Marne as the Kaiser’s guards turned north- 
ward, “Have a care, for we will come again.” 
And here was at least one German promise 
kept. They did come to Senlis again, 
but not from choice will any German 
go again to Senlis in our time. There, 
within the narrow compass of this little 
town, is written the whole history of the 
German thing from August 1, 1914, to 
November 11, 1918, the brutality, the arro- 
gance, the contempt for all laws human and 
divine, the superb strength, the savage vio- 
lence of the first onrush, and at last the in- 
finitely humiliating and abject surrender. 
The strength at last gone, the confidence 
abolished, the sword broken and only the sur- 
rounding ruins, as the mute but enduring 
evidence of what had once been the German 
spirit. 

When the armistice was signed at Senlis 
the British troops were at Mons, the French 
armies were across the Belgian line from the 
Meuse to the Oise, and American armies 
were advancing from Sedan to the eastern 
forts of Metz. France was almost clear of 
the invader. The liberation of Belgium had 
begun. The whole German army was in 
disorderly retreat; and there needed only a 
little more time to transform that retreat into 
the greatest rout in all military history. In 
the same time Austria had fallen, Bulgaria 
was conquered, Turkey had surrendered, the 
red flag was Jying in Berlin and Vienna, the 
Kaiser was a fugitive in Holland, and the 
Emperor of Austria was a sovereign without 
a country. 

Such was the ending of the campaign 
which began with the great German victory 
of March 21. And such was the achievement 
of Ferdinand Foch, called to command on 
the morrow of the great disaster, while the 
German road to Paris seemed open and the 
separation of the British and French armies 
and their ultimate destruction inevitable. 
May it not be possible that the verdict of 
history will be that this, the greatest of all 
wars, produced the greatest soldier of all 
time? 

















MARSHAL FERDINAND FOCH 


- BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. REQUIN 
(Of The French General Staff) 


IVE distinct periods have divided Mar- 

shal Foch’s career during this war. ° 

Commanding the 20th Corps at the begin- 
ning of August, 1914, then commanding the 
Ninth Army three weeks later on the Marne, 
Chief Assistant to General Joffre to coérdi- 
nate the allied operations in the north of 
France from October 4, 1914, commanding 
the northern army group in 1915 and 1916, 
Chief of General Staff in 1917, and finally 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in 
France on March 26, 1918, he successfully 
scaled each rung of the lad- 


do so will retrace the life of Foch before the 
war. It will show that this great chief 
worked for forty years in.order to be pre- 
pared on the day which he knew would infal- 
libly come, when his country would have 
need of him. Such a study would overstep 
the bounds of this article; all that I want to 
point out is the relationship existing between 
the different phases of his career mentioned 
above, which formed the final preparation for 
his final role. 

These phases are very different from one 





der of the High Command. 

For this ascent to the su- 
preme height a military chief 
could reach, Foch qualified 
solely by his personal merit. 
He sought in the exercising 
of the command, not merely 
the honors which go with 
it, but those responsibilities 
which are its price, and he 
accepted the most staggering 
ones with remarkable seren- 
ity. 
“He is praised, he is 
blamed,” wrote Napoleon of 
the truly great man. ‘He 
does mot care, he _ keeps 
going.” 

Thus did Foch rise, a 
stranger to all intrigue, above 
any pettiness, in accordance 
with his conscience as a 
Christian, a Frenchman and 
a soldier, without weakness 
toward himself as he was 
without weakness toward the 
enemy. 

When the Allied Govern- 
ments entrusted to him the 
supreme direction of the Bat- 
tle of the Nations, he led to 
the assault of Germany along 
one single front six million 
soldiers, belonging to six sep- 
arate nations. History will 
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another. At times Foch had leisure to pre- 
pare operations which he directed, such as 
commanding the 20th Corps in 1914, or as 
army group commander in 1916. On the 
contrary, at other times he was called upon 
to face critical situations where he had to im- 
provise, such as when he commanded the 
Ninth Army on the Marne, but especially 
when he codrdinated the Allied armies in 
October and November, 1914, and on a 
much larger scale as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Armies on March 26, 1918. 

In my opinion, in order really to grasp the 
genius of Foch, it is in improvisation that it 
is best shown. For it is there that the maxi- 
mum of his quick comprehension of general 
situations, his experience of war, his faculties 
for commanding, and that moral strength 
of which he made himself the apostle and 
which he brings with him in the conduct of 
the “passionate drama’”’ of the war are best 
shown. , 

Therefore, in briefly summarizing the ca- 
reer of Marshal Foch during the war I will 
dwell only upon those phases which best ex- 
plain the stupendous way in which he turned 
the situation at the beginning of 1918 to the 
profit of the Allies. 


Commanding the 20th Army Cords in 
August, 1914 


Commanding the 20th Corps at Nancy 
when the war broke out, he led the army 
corps to attack under the orders of General 
de Castelneau, showing what can be obtained 
from a first-rate troop, trained and com- 
manded by a leader such as himself. When, 
after the Battle of Morhange, he was or- 
dered to retire, he did so in perfect order, 
when and how he chose. The 20th Corps 
justified its peace-time reputation. Foch had 
displayed such qualities as a leader that Gen- 
eral Joffre, who understood men, entrusted 
to him the command of an army. 


Commanding the 9th Army on the Marne 


It was on August 29, at Machault, a small 
village northeast of Chalons-sur-Marne. In 
the plan he had conceived for the Battle. of 
the Marne, Joffre, wishing to give more elas- 
ticity to his forces, placed in the center a new 
army, that of Foch. But contrary to what 
may have been thought, this army, which 
Foch was to meet at Machault, was not an 
organized one. It was an army which he 
would have to form in the course of the re- 
treat. With the exception of the 42d Di- 
vision coming from the east by rail, the other 
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corps were selected from the neighboring 4th 
and 5th armies. 

The retiring troops were engaged in vio- 
lent rear-guard fighting every day. To get 
them in hand was no easy task. It was the 
first concern of Foch. ‘This enthusiastic 
realist had soon managed eff€ctively to com- 
mand his new army by giving it the sense 
of its own existence and faith in the duty in- 
cumbent upon it. We were therefore in his 
staff employed from the very first day in 
looking up the units, in establishing the 
liaison with them and amongst them, and in 
seeing to the execution of Foch’s commands 
to provide for the new situation. Those 
who know what a complicated organism a 
modern army is will realize the tour de force 
which Foch performed in a few days with a 
staff reduced to five or six officers. 

The famous maneuver of the 42d Division 
is too well known and I have told it too 
often to mention it again. It only serves to 
illustrate, in what concerns us here, Foch’s 
conception of the great drama of war and of 
the predominating part in it which the will 
of the chief must play. Each one of us will 
also remember the energy he displayed, in 
spite of enormous material difficulties, in the 
pursuit of the retreating enemy, as well as 
in the battle itself. To mark his victory he 
established his headquarters at Fere-Champe- 
noise, a few hours after the enemy had evacu- 
ated it, and, two days later, he was in per- 
son at the debouche of the Chalons bridge 
over the Marne, insuring the execution of 
the orders he gave for crossing the river: 
the cavalry, the artillery, the wagons trotting 
without any distance between them, the in- 
fantry in two columns on either side of the 
road—all this in close formation descending 
like a torrent to resume its place of battle 
above the passage on the other side of the 
river. It was an unforgettable sight. ‘The 
point to remember. is that in less than two 
weeks Foch had taken troops which were not 
beaten by any means, but which were re- 
treating, and had made a victorious army. 


Coordinating the Operations of the Allied 
Armies in Northern France 


The German effort, broken on the Marne 
in 1914, was to be repeated six weeks later 
on the Yser. The naval bases and the north 
of France were to be the stakes. Doubtless 
the plan of the German was to crush our left 
wing, to conquer Dunkerque, Boulogne, 


and Calais and to proclaim to the whole . 


world that they “had the British coast under 
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fire from their guns.” Joffre did not hesi- 
tate in entrusting the facing of it to Foch; 


he put at his disposal all the reserves he was, 


able to raise elsewhere. 

The “course a la mer” and the battle on 
the Yser (or first battle of Ypres) show in its 
true light the figure of the present Chief of 
the Allied Armies. He was merely their “‘co- 
ordinator” in October, 1914, and yet he com- 
manded them in the highest sense of the word, 
thanks to his moral authority, his knowl- 
edge of the Allies, and his loyalty to them. 

Before the fall of Antwerp, Foch could 
hope to be able to surround the German right 
wing, and he entrusted this part to the 10th 
French Army in the region of Arras and to 
the British Army, which was to operate north 
of Lille. But after the fall of Antwerp and 
the appearance of a new and powerful Ger- 
man army in Belgium, there could no longer 
be any question, in the numerical state of our 
forces, but of making a front with British, 
French, and Belgian troops from the Lys to 
the sea, passing by Ypres-Dixmude, Nieuport. 
It is thanks to the activity and superhuman 
energy of Foch that this front was made in a 
few days, and it is thanks to his indomitable 
will that it was held intact against all the 
assaults of fourteen German army corps. 
For the second time, decision failed the 
Kaiser. And Foch, who in time of triumph 
as in time of reverses can maintain the same 
strength of character and the same cool judg- 
ment, simply said to us, ““The German offen- 
sive on the western front is smashed for some 
time’”—prophetic words, if one recalls that 
the German Staff did not resume it till over 
a year later at Verdun. “It is still a nega- 
tive success ; we must now prepare our means 
of attack, for to make war is to attack.” 

The period following the first Battle of 
Ypres was certainly for Marshal Foch a time 
of personal study and meditation, as was 
shown by his daily conversation concerning 
all subjects pertaining to the war. He liked 
to discuss with the men who were best in- 
formed on the several topics of the day, espe- 
cially at lunch, and we were amazed not 
only by the range of information that he im- 
parted but by the body of facts with which 
we were obliged to familiarize ourselves in 
order to follow him intelligently. 


Conducting the French Offensive on the 
Somme : 


To him was given the preparing and con- 
ducting on the Somme, in coédperation with 
the British, from July 1 to September, 1916, 


of the first offensive in trench warfare put- 
ting powerful agencies into action. 

We know, unfortunately, that the Battle 
of Verdun had decreased by one-third the 
forces which the French Army could have 
given to it. Sixty-two of our divisions had 
been used at Verdun to break the Imperial 
German effort. However, the offensive of 
Foch’s army group proceeded methodically 
and surely, “like a steam roller,” according 
to an expression he sometimes used. The 
British and French, fighting side by side, 
placed Germany within a step of her ruin. 
It is the period when the demoralized Ger- 
man Staff confessed, in a document of which 
we are in possession, that our material means 
were superior to theirs and that we made an 
“exemplary use of them.” 

In fact, never was Germany nearer to de- 
feat. Maybe she was saved by the winter, 
which checked the big operations, and by the 
period of confusion which the Allied High 
Command went through after the departure 
of Joffre. 

At the same time, the capture of Monastir 
by the Salonica Army clearly proved that 
successes could only be obtained on the East- 
ern front, when the German, cornered on 
the Western front, obliged to find men by 
every possible means, would be unable to 
support their Bulgarian or Turkish allies. 
Foch did not forget it. 


Chief of Staff of the French 


Marshal Joffre had had under his com- 
mand all the French armies of the west and 
the east, with authorization to direct the 
British and Belgians, and was morally, if not 
officially, at the head of the coalition. His 
successor was only the Commander-in-Chief 
of the French ‘armies in France. The French 
Government was, therefore, in accord with 
the Allies, to give military directions to the 
Chief of the Salonica Army. It needed a 
permanent military adviser, in other words, 
a Chief of General Staff, and it selected Foch. 

It was in this capacity that in October, 
1917, he came to the assistance of our allies 
the Italians, not only with a number of 
French and British divisions, but especially 
with the help of his experience and charac- 
ter. It would be unnecessary to recall the 
part played by Foch in the steadying of the 
Italian front on the Piave last winter, if it 
were not to emphasize the knowledge he 
possessed of all the Allied armies and the 
well-earned confidence with which he inspires 
them. Shortly after he took part in the Su- 
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preme War Council, as representative of 
France, and in February, 1918, became the 
chairman of the Executive Committee cre- 
ated in this Council. It was a solution of 
the unity of command which did not solve 
this vital problem. For war is a drama, as 
we know, the phases of which succeed one 
another so rapidly as to prohibit all delib- 
erations. No organism on earth, either Su- 
preme War Council or inter-allied reserves, 
can replace the chief invested with the neces- 
sary authority to decide and to act. 


Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in 
France 


The German offensive of March 21 was 
to hasten the solution. Their plan was to 
separate the British and French armies first, 
and afterwards to defeat the British Army 
and to open the road of Paris. It was the 
same idea as at Verdun in 1916: to separate 
the Allies in such a way that they could not 
codrdinate their action on the same front or 
at the same time, in order to defeat them 
separately. Within a few days it became 
clear that the agreements between independ- 
ent Commanders-in-Chief were not sufficient 
and that each one of them, no matter how 
distinguished, could not forget the interests 
of his own armies to rise to the realization of 
the general inter-allied interest. The unity 
of command was not only necessary tg assure 
the strategical direction of the operations, it 
was also the only way to remedy the lack of 
homogeneity which was inevitable with such 
a number of Allied troops. In other words, 
the Battle of the Nations upon the French 
front had to be directed. Foch was entrusted 
to do it with the consent of the Allied gov- 
ernments and became the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied armies in France. 

From the 27th his personal force could be 
felt as during the great days of Marne and 
Ypres in 1914. His first step was to re- 
establish and maintain at all costs the liaison 
between the British and French armies with- 
out which the war would have become impos- 
sible. At the same time he was selecting an 
army for maneuvering in order no longer to 
be dominated by the German initiative. This 
essential result was obtained in less than a 
week, in spite of having a numerical inferi- 
ority of forty divisions as against the enemy. 
But before graduating to the attack it was 
necessary to obtain the superiority of means. 

However, for a leader like him war is 
far more of an art than a science, and in no 
case could it become mere arithmetic. Su- 


periority of means does not merely depend on 
numbers, although that is the first factor. It 
also depends on other conditions which only 
a brilliant leader can appreciate. There are, 
for instance, the ground conditions, the selec- 
tion of the direction of attack, the knowledge 
of the enemy and of his plans, the exact 
appreciation of his material and moral value, 
and finally the strategical and tactical sur- 
prise, or both combined, resulting from the 
secrecy of the preparation and the rapidity 
of the execution. 

By realizing all these conditions and by 
exercising the liberty of action which he has 
always extolled, and which he has always 
maintained, Foch practically annulled the 
numerical superiority of the enemy, upset his 


plan, imposed his initiative, and, finally, de- 


feated him. That is precisely the criterion 

of deep strategy. 

Thus it is that on the 18th of July Foch 
renewed his maneuver of September 9, 1914, 
but with a heavier implement than the 42d 
Division—with two French armies reinforced 
by American divisions. 

This counter-offensive was the starting- 
point of the Battle of the Allies. All through 
its manifold phases, although too close to the 
events to be able to judge them clearly, we 
can follow the directing thought of Marshal 
Foch: 

(1) To choose as principal directions of at- 
tack those where the most important 
strategical results are to be expected; in 
other words, the directions which 
threaten the enemy communication lines, 
and tirelessly pursue the offensive along 
these main lines. 

(2) Along the rest of the front to form 
weak points in the adversaries’ positions, 
cause the successive fall of all the sa- 
lients by encircling them, gradually 
bring about the collapse of the enemy 
front. 

(3) To pursue the execution of this plan to 
the destruction or surrender of the Ger: 
man army. 

From July to September he first pushes 
the Germans back on to the positions from 
which they had started the attack on March 
21, inflicting upon them unprecedented ex- 
haustion. 

Paris is no longer threatened. Our direct 
railway communications are re-established be- 
tween Paris-Calais and Paris-Nancy. The 
initiative of operations is definitely taken 
from the enemy and the instructions of the 
German High Command from then on take 
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on a clearly defensive character. They ad- 
mit the situation of Germany to be serious; 
Foch is going to make it hopeless. 

His principal effort is against the two 
wings: ’ 

On the left, where the British and French 
are pushing in the direction of Valenciennes 
and Guise, threatening to surround the three 
successive lines of defense established between 
the Aisne and the Ardenne forest. 

On the right, where the French and Amer- 
icans are pushing astride of the Meuse in the 
direction of Sedan and Montmédy aiming at 
the great enemy communication line by 
Montmédy—Longwy. Conscious of the 
danger which threatens them, the Germans 
show a desperate resistance on the two wings. 
Foch then extends his left-hand attack by 
an offensive through Belgium where, on the 
left of the victorious British, he places a 
French army under King Albert. 

The result is obtained on October 10. 
The retreat of the two German wings forces 
the retreat of their center from Lens to the 
Argonne. On the 17th, the Belgian coast 
is freed and on the 19th the battle for the 
Flandern Stellung is ended in a victory. 

However, the German Staff proposes to 
reéstablish itself upon the Antwerp, Escaut, 
Maubeuge, Meéziére, Metz line. But for. 
that purpose they need a respite, for a new 
defensive front cannot be occupied under 
good conditions unless it is, first, organized 
ahead; second, occupied by reserve troops 
ready to collect the forces engaged and re- 
treating. Foch does not allow the enemy the 
time which they need so badly. 

The situation of the German army is in 
fact without an outlet. Their reserves have 
melted away in the gigantic battle. From 
sixty-seven divisions back of the front on 
Sept. 26, they have fallen to forty-six on 
Sept. 30, to twenty-six by Oct. 15, of which 
only nine are considered fresh. The neces- 
sary proportion between the fighting and the 
replacement effectives no longer exists. In 
order to supply the front, for lack of suf- 
ficient resources in the depots it became nec- 
essary to disband 20 divisions. Also in July, 
the German reduced the fighting effective of 
all their battalions and thereby obtained 
200,000 men which were transferred from 
the front into the depots. 

On the other hand, the result which had 
been thought possible in the Near East in 
October, 1916, had been obtained in Octo- 
ber, 1918. The two offensives of the Sa- 
lonica and Palestine armies, prepared in ad- 
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vance and launched at the psychological mo- 
ment, broke forever the hostile coalition. The 
surrender of Bulgaria was the first evidence 
of German defeat. 

Foch renewed the offensive in the begin- 
ning of November on the two main direc- 
tions, which were always the same. The 
Allied forces crossed the Escaut in several 
places and went beyond Valenciennes upon 
the left wing while on the right wing they 
brought the German communication line of 
Montmédy-Longwy under fire. 

The military annihilation of Germany was 
only a question of weeks, and she decided to 
surrender to the Allies. 

Such are the results of the strategy of 
Foch. He would probably say, in his pic- 
turesque language, that it suffices to make 
bumps upon the enemy front and to beat 
upon them. In war, there are nothing but 
simple ideas, and it is as hard to adopt a 
simple idea as to execute it. The part of 
the chief, as Foch understands it, is not only 
to give orders, but to insure their execution. 
This principle, Foch applies firmly; as in 
everything he goes to the bottom of his reas- 
oning. Furthermore, strategy is only of value 
through the results it obtains and not through 
those it promises. Marshal Foch had not 
proclaimed to the whole world that he would 
win the war this summer. 

The governments. that had selected him as 
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their leader were determined to go to the 
limit of the necessary effort. No deceptive 
promises had been made to their people nor 
to their armies; both possessed sufficient phy- 
sical and moral energy to get on without 
such expedients. But when Foch, with his 
ready comprehension of the general situation 
and of all its possible developments, realized 
that he could obtain a decision in 1918, he 
sought it out and pursued it with untiring 
energy. 

“Nobody will ever alter my opinion that 
to make war is to attack,” said Marshal 
Foch one day in 1915. The conditions under 
which he has applied this principle show how 
dear it is to him. His strategy is therefore 
essentially offensive, but it is, above all, care- 
fully thought out. It takes into account pre- 
cise objectives which might bring about 
further developments in the operations; it 
always proportions the means and the end 


aimed at, which it absolutely attains. This 
is precisely what distinguished it from the 
arrogant plan of the German High Com- 
mand. 

On the whole, between the strategy of 
Foch and that of the German High Com- 
mand lies an essential difference. On the 
one hand, an exquisite sense of proportion, 
an exactness of measure, essentially French 
traits, controlled by a superior intelligence 
and inflexible will. On the other hand, pride 
which hurls states as well as military chiefs 
to perdition when it seeks to erect colossal 
plans on psychological errors. 

It was only right that the chief who on 
March 26 had accepted responsibilities which 
might have crushed the strongest, and who 
had led the Allied armies to victory, should 
be called on to tell the Allied Governments 
what conditions of armistice he could grant 
the defeated Germans. 
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(in the foreground, facing the Marshal, are President Poincaré and Premier Clémenceau; eminent French com- 
manders may be recognized in the group of officers standing in the background) 
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IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
AT THE CLIMAX 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


I. FACING THE OPPORTUNITIES OF 
WORLD PEACE 


O intense and world-wide had been the 

business of war that peace came like an 
unsubstantial dream and found the nations 
half-incredulous in their rejoicing. The mo- 
tives, the pursuits, the mental attitudes of 
five years ago are too remote to be remem- 
bered, in the countries that have been in- 
volved in the war since July, 1914. 

In the days of peace and prosperity there 
had always been enough of sorrow and trag- 
edy, as incidental to our stage of civilization. 
Even the best-ordered communities furnished 
ample occupation for the social reformer. 
There were evils enough to justify the anxie- 
ties of the-altruists, and the warnings of those 
who. expounded the principles of righteous- 
ness to men and to nations. Yet with all the 
faults and defects of life as it was in Europe 
and: America before this war, there was a 
wide diffusion of comfort. There was a 
steadily decreasing margin of poverty and 
preventable disease. In short, there was a 
good deal of obvious basis for the pleasant 
optimism that was prevalent. 

The war came; and then everything worth 
while was at stake. The war demanded 
complete concentration, and the arousing of 
energy to an extent never before known in 
the history of the human race. Resources 
and attainments of all kinds were brought to 
a focus for the ends of the war. 

Thus with the coming of peace the forces 
that have been stimulated, and that have been 
united under public control, are not to be at 
once dissolved, nor are they to be turned back 
to what we have been accustomed to call nor- 
mal activities. Those aroused energies of hu- 
man societv, that have been organized for 
war, will now expend themselves in revolu- 
tionary efforts of one kind or another. “Turn- 
ing an empire into a republic is a mere holi- 
day task as compared with the grim and 
colossal projects of war on the scale that Eu- 
rope has been witnessing. Intensity of action 


has become a habit, affecting mental proc- 
esses through physical conditions of cerebra- 
tion. That the war has ended in visible and 
admitted victory for the cause of justice is 
reason for profound gratitude. But in any 
case, all thoughtful observers know that the 
reactions of war-struggle must have shaken 
empires through domestic revolt; and that 
Europe in its social and political conditions 
must have begun to present a series of rapid 
changes, 

Something like a delirium of joy last 
month swept across the face of nations, and 
reéchoed around the world, with the news 
that the war had come to an end; and this 
was to have been expected. That life, how- 
ever, could be resumed in a serene and com- 
fortable fashion, with all the pre-war land- 
marks emerging through the débris, was not 
in the least to have been anticipated. The 
period of what is called “reconstruction” will 
require almost as much self-sacrifice and anx- 
ious toil and guidance as has the war period 
itself. Leadership in the world of states- 
manship, industry, education, and social ef- 
fort of all kinds will be more needed now 
than ever before. ‘There will, however, be 
the satisfaction that comes with building up, 
whereas the war business, necessary as it 
was, had the discouragements that must al- 
ways go with processes of violence and de- 
struction. 

While the new period, then, is not to be 
one of ease and selfish indulgence, it may well 
appeal to the enthusiastic and the hopeful. 
For these are to be times in which great 
things can be done quickly, because the 
world is accustomed to boldness of design, 
rapidity of action, and unlimited expenditure 
for desired ends. The public motive has 
made the private and selfish motive as un- 
popular as it is unworthy. The private 
profiteer in war-time was not only held in 
contempt, but he was, as a rule, quite ef- 
fectively reached by the strong arm of public 
authority. 

Now that peace has come, the public mo- 
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tive will still dominate. Private objects must 
be made to square with new standards of 
public good. Even as human society in war- 
timé commandeered all resources for the su- 
preme effort in a public cause, so now, in the 
period upon which we are entering, the 
forces of human society will exert themselves 
through their own chosen agencies for the 
attainment of common ends. Fortunate will 
be the countries which in this time of vig- 
orous assertion, of an uncensored press, of 
political equality, and of Labor’s now -fully 
conscious power of control—fortunate, I say, 
will be the countries that will prefer order 
to chaos, that will obey moderate counsels, 
that will keep themselves sane and sober and 
industrious, while also holding strongly to 
the h.gh principles for the vindication of 
which the war was fought. I believe that 
among such fortunate lands will be found 
those ruled by the free and noble peoples of 
Great Britain and France, as well as our own 
country. 


II. BRITAIN’S MINISTRY OF IN- 


FORMATION 


To have seen the Allied activities in the 
immediate theater of war, while the great 
conflict was still raging, was a priceless privi- 
lege for any one whose occupation it is to 
study and discuss public affairs in their vari- 
ous phases. For a civilian to have seen any- 
thing at all would not have been possible 
without government assistance and oversight, 
as well as military permission. To have seen 
much in a comparatively short time, could 
only have been possible through the planning 
and cooperation of the most powerful of 
government agencies. 

The war has been of deadly seriousness, an 
affair too stern for any casual onlooker to 
approach. There was no one on the ship who 
was not going to Europe on a war errand, 
the value of which had been duly considered. 
Our own group was made up of a dozen 
editors and a university president. We went 
as the guests of the British Government, act- 
ing through its new Ministry of Information. 

From the initiation of our trip to our safe 
landing in New York, we were indebted at 
every moment to the authorities of Great 
Britain—to the civil government, to the 
army, to the navy, to municipal officials, to 
the heads of great industries under govern- 
ment control. Besides all this, in no small 
measure our objects were furthered through 
the fraternal courtesies of the British press 
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and the sincere kindness of the British peo- 
ple. Although we were in the fullest sense 
the guests of the British Government, we 
were also enabled to appreciate in practical 
ways the unity of war effort among the great 
allied powers; for we were quickly to dis- 
cover that the British Information Ministry 
had secured, in our behalf, the codperation 
at every stage of the American authorities 
and the French authorities. 

Not long before our sailing, in August, 
I had met in New York a group of Austral- 
ian editors who were on their way to Europe 
under a similar invitation from the enter- 
prising Ministry of Information of which 
Lord Beaverbrook was the head. A party 
of Canadian editors had also gone; and be- 
fore our return in October we were in asso- 
ciation for a day or two with a second party 
of editors from the United States who had 
lately arrived at Liverpool and were soon to 
visit France. The British Ministry of In- 
formation had been and still is engaged in a 
variety of efforts, the sum total of which I 
am confident will have been well justified in 
the long run. It is very easy to carp and to 
criticize. It requires some boldness of imagi- 
nation for the members of a new agency, 
like the Ministry of Information, in so con- 
ventional a country as Great Britain, to map 
out a program of innovation. And it re- 
quires no little courage to carry out. such a 
program, where an accounting must be given 
in the end to critics who will insist upon ask- 
ing questions in Parliament, even about 
minor details. 

A government constituted like our own at 
Washington could not have carried out vari- 
cus parts of Lord Beaverbrook’s program. 
We are obliged, in the United States, to con- 
fine official hospitality to strictly official 
groups, who come upon public missions. It 
would be well worth while to invite here 
many such official groups, and to create the 
proper government agencies for making their 
visits to the United States in every way useful 
and instructive. Meanwhile, we have sev- 
eral voluntary societies and organizations 
which devote a part of their energies to the 
welcoming of visitors from other countries ; 
and it would be a valuable thing to find a 
way to unite many organizations in a sys- 
tematic effort to bring to this country groups 
of educators, groups of editors, groups of 
jurists and lawmakers, groups of labor lead- 
ers, and representatives of various other in- 
terests having to do with public opinion and 
with the future solidarity of the peoples who 
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are soon to be united in the League of Na- 
tions, 

There was no one among the American 
editors who have recently enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion who failed to understand that America, 
having espoused the cause of the Allies in 
war, was inevitably committed to a close and 
harmonious association with Great Britain, 
France and Italy in efforts following the war 
for a lessening of dangerous rivalries and for 
a frank and generous kind of codperation. 
If large groups of British editors could be 
brought to the United States and given every 
opportunity to converse with cabinet mem- 
bers and leading Senators and Congressmen 
at Washington, while also visiting shipyards 
and industrialized districts like that of Pitts- 
burgh, for example—being protected against 
every sort of inconvenience that unguided 
strangers in a foreign country might ex- 
perience—their visit here would bear some 
resemblance to our visit in Great Britain. 

Such visitors would not have to spend 
many days in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis and so on westward, to 
discover how much American men of affairs 
are like Britishers in their general views of 
life and in their convictions about the things 
that really matter. They would find that 
nobody here had the slightest notion of con- 
verting them to any point of view, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, as to future rela- 
tions between the United States and Great 
Britain. . It was equally true that while we 
were in Great Britain there was no person- 
age in official circles, no man in our own 
business of editing and publishing newspapers 
and_periodicals, and no one in the spheres of 
industry and trade, who thought for a mo- 
ment that our visit to England had anything 
to do with so-called “propaganda,” or that 
we were to be influenced in any particular 
manner, or led in any particular direction. 

We were told quite simply and plainly that 
the British Government and people would 
like to have us see for ourselves, at the very 
climax of the war, something of the nature 
and extent of British war effort, and to learn 
something, through various contacts, of the 
spirit of the British people at this time. The 
truth is that the war has demonstrated the 
great qualities of the British race. It has com- 
pelled an unwonted union of British classes, 
parties, creeds and economic elements.’ It 
has revealed to British women their own 
capacities for service. It has laid the founda- 
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tions for a greater and better national life. 
It was to see all this, at the moment most 
desirable for observation, that Lord Beaver- 
brook and his associates invited us to cross 
the Atlantic. A favorable turn had come on 
the war fronts; but ‘““The Victory” had not 
then been won, and the fighting along the 
West front was on a larger scale than at any 
previous time. This meant a maximum of 
effort in the industries that were supplying 
shells, guns, high explosives, aircraft and a 
thousand war accessories: At such a time, 
the visitors must see things as they really 
were. In those hours of crowning effort 
nothing could be glossed over. Visitors 
might, indeed, be fed a little better than 
home people; but every phase of the ration- 
ing system was apparent at all times. Doors 
were opened wide, and things were freely 
shown and told of a kind that in the United 
States were not told or shown to anyone out- 
side of the narrowest circles of officialdom. 


III. THE War AS NATIONAL 
EFFORT 


This war was not merely to be seen on 
the fighting fronts. Germany had shown 
how a nation could be so trained and de- 
veloped that it could convert its normal ac- 
tivities into terms of war effort, with a mini- 
mum loss of power in transmission. No 
other nation was thus organized. England 
found itself without any automobile engines 
in 1914, because the few she was then using 
had been made and bought in Germany. The 
people of the United States had failed to see 
the need of being prepared for war in a 
turbulent world at the most dangerous pe- 
riod of modern history. 

England had been caught unprepared, and 
had been obliged to fight with one hand while 
she was trying to militarize the country with 
the other hand. The British army had not 
lost the tradition that wars are fought chiv- 
alrously, and are won by courage and hero- 
ism on the field of battle. It had to learn 
that all disciplined armies are brave enough; 
and that this new kind of war would be won 
by coal mines, machine shops, railroads, and 
all sorts of combined efforts,-as well as by 
men at the front, who in. their-turn must 
learn to utilize every resource of invention 
and engineering, and of scientific mastery 
over the powers of nature. 

Thus German victories were largely 
gained through the unexpected use by the 
Germans of poison gas of different kinds on 
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a large scale. Even the great German ad- 
vances of the present year were very largely 
won through the use of mustard gas. Supe- 
riority in aircraft observation, directing the 
fire of numerically superior German batteries 
of artillery, illustrated the enemy advantages 
that had to be overcome by stupendous efforts 
of organized industry in Great Britain, 
rather than by tactics or sheer bravery on the 
fighting line. 

The bravery of British or French or 
American boys who advanced with bayonets 
against German machine guns cannot be 
praised with enough of admiring and affec- 
tionate enthusiasm. But we had to learn in 
the Allied countries that however magnifi- 
cent this all was, the machine shop in Ger- 
many was going to destroy the best fruits of 
modern civilization if the English-speaking 
peoples refused to learn what kind of a war 
the Germans had imposed upon the world. 

The trouble was, as I have said, that the 
British were in danger of fighting a losing 
war of heroism, while they were creating the 
appliances of a winning war of specialized 
resources. Meanwhile, the people of the 
United States looked on in a detached way, 
growing ever more sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive as they came to see that Germany’s gas 
bombs, air raids and submarine piracy must 
inevitably menace an unprepared America if 
such devices were allowed to break down the 
resistance of France and England. Nothing 
seemed more obvious than that America, in 
the winter of 1914-’15, should have begun 
in a large way to prepare for defensive oper- 
ations ; yet we waited, unarmed and unafraid. 

In this hour of victory, under leadership 
that has upon the whole proved adequate for 
the uniting of our nation and the marshaling 
of all our resources, it would be untimely 
for Americans to reproach themselves because 
of their failure to see and to act two years 
sooner, After a time they began to under- 
stand the bearing of the wor!d struggle upon 
their own position. 

When at last in the spring of 1917 we 
recognized officially the fact that Germany 
was waging war against all free nations in 
the exercise of their rights, we had also 
learned that the war was one that required 
national service of all kinds in order to sup- 
port the struggle on the fighting fronts. Thus 
when, more than sixteen months after the 
United States had entered the war, I with 
these other visitors went abroad to see the 
contest at closer range, it was with the full 
understanding that the war was everywhere. 
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Every man, woman and child who was doing 
that which the country demanded of him, was 
making it possible to win a definite victory. 

How the country had raised vast sums of 
money, had built cantonments, had passed 
from volunteering to universal service under 
the Draft acts, had conserved food and fuel, 
had created shipyards and militarized indus- 
tries of all -kinds—these things will be told 
for generations to come as one of the most 
thrilling stories in the history of any free 
nation. ‘This industrial war work, and this 
expansion of our armed forces, had assumed 
vast proportions when, just a year after our 
war beginnings, the collapse of Russia had ~ 
begun to accrue so momentously to the ad- 
vantage of Germany that the Allies on the 
Western front were in mortal danger. Im- 
mense German reinforcements had been 
brought from the Eastern front. A terrible 
blow had been struck at a part of the British 
line which at the moment could not be sufh- 
ciently supported. 

Then came the appeal to America to 
change her program. Our army had been 
preparing for an irresistible effort in 1919. 
But we were suddenly confronted with the 
statement that the war was on the point of 
being lost forever in 1918. It will be to the 
eternal credit of the President of the United 
States, and of those surrounding him in high 
places of the civil government and of the 
Army and Navy, that without hesitation or 
delay they rose to the emergency. 

They proceeded to do what Germany 
thought to be wholly impossible, and what 
—but for the terrible crisis impending— 
would not have been feasible from the Allied 
standpoint. They began to send our soldiers 
to Europe at the rate of three hundred 
thousand men per month. We were moving 
great divisions, of from thirty thousand to 
forty thousand men each, from encampments 
located several hundred or several thousand 
miles away from New York, to embarkation 
camps accessible to the seaports. 

Millions of tons of shipping had been sunk 
by the German submarines; and although 
the British mercantile fleet had been the prin- 
cipal sufferer, it was still by far the greatest 
in the world. With the enhanced movement 
of troops came the need of doubling and 
quadrupling the movement of supplies of all 
kinds to support them in France. All mer- 
chant tonnage everywhere had come under 
government control, and the British author- 
ities summoned steamships from the seven 
seas to carry the American divisions—mostly 
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from the port of New York, but many from 
other ports—through the dangers of the At- 
lantic to the shores of Europe. From the 
Pacific trade, from the South American trade, 
from the South African, East Indian, and 
Australian trade, the ships came to carry 
American troops. 


IV. MovING AMERICAN TROOPS TO 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


To have seen this converging of America’s 
war effort as troops moved to Newport 
News, to Camp Dix, to Camp Merritt, to 
Camp Mills, and to other places, and as 
supplies of all kinds in thousands of railroad 
cars and trucks were hastened to the sea- 
board, was to have witnessed no small part 
‘ of the activities of a great war. And thus 
Americans who did not leave our own coun- 
try have all had much opportunity to witness 
and take part in the realities of war enter- 
prise. It was, however, a memorable ex- 
perience to go to Europe at the time of this 
maximum effort, on a ship carrying several 
thousand of our troops. The Adriatic sailed 
as a member of a group of a dozen troop- 
ships carrying an entire division and pro- 
tected by the United States Navy across the 
ocean, until British destroyers appeared off 
the Irish coast. 

Two-thirds of our men—in those “rush” 
months—were being carried in British ships; 
and most of these landed at British ports, 
some at Glasgow and some elsewhere, but 
most of them at Liverpool. Precautions on 
the troopships were very great. Military 
guards stood constantly at the doors separat- 
ing water-tight compartments. _ Life-belts 
were carried by everybody. Each soldier was 
assigned to a lifeboat, and was drilled daily 
in the things he must do silently, for his own 
safety and for that of others, in case of sub- 
marine attack. The ships proceeded at night 
in absolute darkness. Unusual routes were 
chosen; there was constant zigzagging; and 
the average time of voyages was about twice 
as long as in peace-time. ‘The troopships 
were much crowded; and, although marvel- 
ous efforts were made to minimize the dis- 
comforts of the voyage, there was unavoid- 
able suffering in bad weather. Moreover, 
the influenza epidemic on some of the ships 
(later than our own convoy) was the more 
serious because of the slowness of the voyage 
and the overcrowding. 

To go on deck in the morning and see the 
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silent ships, with their weird and variegated 
painting erroneously called “camouflage,” 
was to realize afresh each day the strangeness 
of the episode for the tens of thousands of 
American boys, going so far from home to 
meet. conditions so little comprehended. The 
arrival of American troops in England was 
from the beginning hailed with great friend- 
liness and enthusiasm. As they arrived in 
ever-increasing numbers, the reality of 
American assistance entered deeply into the 
British consciousness; and the new-comers 
were none the less welcome by reason of the 
glorious news of the valor of the earlier 
American contingents, who were in the thick 
of the fighting in a number of sectors on the 
French front. 

The fine physical appearance of the first 
American troops had aroused surprise and 
admiration; and this was only increased by 
the discovery that young men of equally good 
appearance and quality were seemingly in- 
exhaustible in numbers, as division after divi- 
sion arrived. Each new body of troops 
seemed better, if possible, as exhibiting some 
of the effects of longer training in the home 
camps. At Liverpool the troops were dis- 
embarked in the most perfect order. In two 
hours, the thousands of men with all the 
baggage were transferred from a given ship 
to waiting trains. A six-hour run_brought 
them to the resting camps around Win- 
chester, which lies near the south coast and 
is convenient to the docks at Southampton. 

Two ships at the Liverpool docks were 
unloaded at a time; and a whole division, 
arriving in perhaps a dozen vessels, was un- 
loaded in something like twelve hours. Forty 
trains stood alongside, and those disembark- 
ing first were adjusting themselves to camp 
life at Winchester while the companion ships 
were still unloading. On the docks were 
the American canteens, with the Y. M. C. A. 
workers dispensing hot coffee. When troop- 
ships went up the Clyde and landed at Glas- 
gow, instead of steaming up the Mersey to 
the Liverpool docks, there was the same 
hearty welcome and readiness of preparation. 

It was a great privilege to be taken by 
General Biddle, the efficient commander of 
all our army posts and agencies in England, 
to spend a day in the series of rest camps, 
hospitals, and military establishments in the 
vicinity of Winchester. Numerous English 
camps also are in that region, which is not 
far from Aldershot in one direction and from 
Salisbury Plain in another, while the great 
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port of Southampton is five or six miles 
away. Our troops were poured into Win- 
chester as into a great reservoir, and were 
drawn out to meet the regular movement of 
the protected ferry fleet that was to take 
them to France, where they were distributed 
to our various training camps. 

To those acquainted with our large canton- 
ments in this country, the provisions for our 
men in the Winchester region would be read- 
ily familiar. It is a country of exquisite beauty, 
of great historical interest, and of agreeable 
climate. The English sojourn of our men 
has been for only a few days on the average; 
but in transit through Great Britain they 
have contributed much to the mechanical 
work of constructing remarkably interesting 
and well-appointed camps. The contacts 
of our soldiers, especially the young officers, 
with English life and environment, have un- 
doubtedly been of real advantage. In Lon- 
don, the army transients, both officers and 
enlisted men, find Y. M. C. A. clubs and 
“huts,” and British hospitality abounding. 

Many of our convoyed divisions, of course, 
have not landed in England but have gone 
directly to France, where they have been 
disembarked at Brest or at some other of 
half a dozen French ports. Our prepara- 
tions for receiving and caring for our soldiers 
in France and for handling supplies have been 
met by a government at Washington that 
furnished unlimited money and material, and 
by engineers, railroad men, and business men 
who have known how to do large things 
through previous training and who—in 
army service—have achieved marvelous re- 
sults, working day and night with the zest of 
patriotic devotion. 

War is the more expensive, because one 
cannot stop to count costs but must produce 
results; and success comes at the expense of 
mistakes which could have been avoided un- 
der normal conditions. When allowance is 
made for these large factors of excess cost 
due to war emergency, the effort of America 
on the material side—as one might have fol- 
lowed it from our camps and our workshops 
in the United States to the docks and ports 
on our Atlantic coast, thence across sea to 
British and French ports, and then through 
camps and warehouses and aviation fields up 
to the fighting lines—has been so creditable 
that there need be no fear of the most search- 
ing analysis and scrutiny. Such a re-reckon- 
ing is of course going to be made in the near 
future, now that the time has come to liqui- 
date the war and salvage the residuum. 
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V. CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


My experience abroad coincided with the 
period in which we sent our fourth half- 
million men to Europe and were well begun 
with moving the fifth half-million. The men 
in England who understood best what all 
this had meant for ending the war—a war 
that had been brief for America, but: terribly 
long for France and England—used terms 
of appreciation that could but appeal to our 
patriotic emotions. Such were the expres: 
sions to us of the King of England, of the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George), of 
President Poincaré, of the Ambassador to the 
United States (Lord Reading), of the 
French High Commissioner (Mr. André 
Tardieu), and of many leaders in the British 
Government and in various departments of 
British life and activity. We were enabled, 
without delay, to. meet in intimate fashion one 
leader after another, in order that we might 
ask questions freely and have frank answers 
from the highest authorities. 

Thus we were eager to interrogate Dr. 
Addison, the Minister of Reconstruction, 
with whom we conferred about plans to 
meet the exigencies of the post-war period, 
when the soldiers should come home. In like 
manner we were received by Mr. Fisher, the 
Minister of Education, who explained to us 
the principles of the new Education Act, 
with its fundamental reforms reaching to 
the very foundations of society, and providing 
for the physical as well as mental and moral 
upbuilding of all the children. We came 
into friendly association with Mr. Prothero, 
the notable scholar and agriculturist who as 
Minister of Agriculture is entitled to much 
credit for the unprecedented wheat crop of 
the year 1918, and for the plans which are 
to make England far more self-supporting 
in the future than in the recent past, as re- 
gards the home production of food. 

With Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil, 
as also with the Prime Minister himself. we 
were permitted to converse frankly enough 
regarding such topics as the future League 
of Nations; while from these statesmen and 
many others we received assurances of the 
earnest purpose of the British people to main- 
tain relations of the closest friendship and 
codperation with the people of the United 
States. Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, impressed us by his sheer vigor 
and force as a man of action. Lord Weir, 
head of the Air Ministry—himself a great 
manufacturer in Scotland—was like Geddes 
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a new type in British public life. Lord Weir 
is a man who has come to a peerage and to a 
high post in the war administration, not from 
parliamentary life or success in political de- 
bate, but from eminence gained in great 
business enterprises where engineering talent 
and administrative ability of the first order 
are requisite. We were unanimous in the 
opinion that Lord Weir was one of the 
ablest men we had ever met on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

We were eager, also, to know the mind and 
sentiment of General Smuts, who had fought 
against the British through the Boer War 
and who was now one of the foremost of 
the Government’s war councillors. Our 
anticipations were more than realized; for 
we found in General Smuts a soldier of 
superb strategic grasp, a man of humane and 
generous spirit, and the best spokesman for 
the quality of British justice, as exemplified 
in South Africa and as evident in other parts 
of the world, that we had ever heard. 

Let it be remembered that the British had 
been in the war more than four years; that 
they had been very close to its scenes of 
bloodshed and desolation; that their casual- 
ties had increased from thousands to mil- 
lions, and that they were still “carrying on.” 
It was to see what the war was like in its 
effect upon English life and effort, after the 
fifth year of the all-absorbing contest had be- 
gun, that we went to England. What we 
found was far more cheering and inspiring 
than we could well have expected. I for my 
part have a keen eye for farm conditions 
everywhere, and I was pleased with the ap- 
pearance of farm productivity. Agricultural 
labor has somehow been found, many women 
being at work and soldiers returning at har- 
vest-time. The shocks were very thick in 
the wheat fields; and the stacks were numer- 
ous and of perfect form and thatch, where 
the weather had been dry enough to permit 
stacking. <A great discussion rages over the 
compulsion to turn old grazing lands into the 
production of wheat, potatoes and food crops. 
But England is still a country of green pas- 
tures, and the fields are full of fat cattle. 

The cities and towns, as regards the main- 
tenance’ of paving, transit and all the other 
services and appointments, are in much better 
condition after this long war period than I 
had expected to find them. For many years 
I have been a student of English municipal 
conditions; and I was intent upon seeing 
what life in war-time would be like not only 
in the vast metropolis of London, but also in 
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Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and smaller places. Certain forms of 
municipal improvement had, of course, been 
checked. The huge unfinished monumental 
building of the London County Council, on 
the south bank of the Thames, stands as it 
was four years ago, a testimony to the greater 
urgency of war work. But London is or- 
derly and well kept, as are the other great 
towns—making, of course, a reasonable al- 
lowance for the scarcity of labor. 

Everywhere one sees women doing the 
work that men had formerly done. I do 
not refer merely to clerkships, to service in 
hotels and restaurants, or even to the thou- 
sands of young women who are ticket collec- 
tors in the motor omnibuses of London and 
the tram cars of the provincial cities. Most 
impressive of all were the serried ranks of 
vigorous young women workers—scores of 
thousands of them—in the great munition 
factories. After four years, these women 
workers were in excellent average health. 
Their conditions of employment as regards 
hours, food, wages and environment were 
excellent. The vitality of the British nation 
is in no manner impaired by an undue taxing 
of the strength of the women who have been 
brought into war industry. 

The women of what is known as the 
‘working class” in England have been, rela- 
tively, more favored and prosperous in the 
war period than have those who had been ac- 
customed to leisure and luxury. Elsewhere 
in this number of the Review a California 
writer and artist, Miss Heyneman, tells of 
the sacrifices to which the refined women of 
England have accustomed themselves in the 
war years. Miss Heyneman herself, during 
all this period, has conducted an institution 
in London called California House, for the 
reéducation of convalescent Belgian soldiers, 
and has been connected with other typical 
establishments in London for the relief and 
help of the wounded. Her admiration for 
the uncomplaining sacrifices that the British 
people have made, evokes a just tribute. 

In many ways the war will have resulted 
in the more rapid advancement of the labor- 
ing classes in England; and, as in political, 
so in social life, there will be less rigidity of 
status. It will be easier in the future for 
children of the workers to make their way 
to the very top through educational advan- 
tages; while the inherited institutions that 
have in time past afforded so much of ad- 
vantage to the landed aristocracy will be con- 
siderably modified. 
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Large estates will have to produce more 
food; and this will mean the subdivision of 
many such large holdings and the increase of 
small freehold estates. Everywhere in Eng- 
land, in the vicinity of towns and villages 
one sees an immense extension of community 
gardens. Daylight hours are very long in 
the northern latitudes of England and Scot- 
land during the growing months. The aver- 
age workman loves his flowers and his small 
vegetable garden. I am of the opinion that 
there is a larger future in England for the 
man who works eight hours at good wages 
in a shop or factory, and spends two or three 
hours of summer mornings and evenings in 
gardening, than for the man who tries to 
make his entire living upon what is known 
in England as a “small holding,” that is to 
say, a farm or market garden of three or four 
acres. 


VI. PROGRESS AND POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY 


Anyone who has given attention to the 
news is well enough aware that nothing ever 
happens in a country of free discussion like 
Great Britain without excited controversy, 
thus presenting the appearance of a certain 
amount of confusion. Governments such as 
that of Russia in the days of the unshaken 
Czardom, or that of Germany as it was, 
could accomplish many things—sometimes 
good things—by a mandate that was not to 
be argued about, much less resisted. But in 
England and the United States there is al- 
ways violent discussion. 

Thus the great American program of the 
past year and a half, as seen through the eyes 
of a competent British observer like Lord 
Northcliffe or Lord Reading or Lord Charn- 
wood, stands out in clear, bold outline; and 
the processes of discussion, whether in Con- 
gress or in the press, are taken for granted 
and ignored while fully understood. In like 
manner, American observers may be fully 
aware that the British war work of the past 
four years has been accomplished through un- 
ceasing argument and discussion. It is all the 
more gratifying, therefore, to observe such 
power and firmness in British policy, and to 
realize that British opinion has been more 
deeply unified in this period than at any 
former time. 

We could not possibly be unaware of the 
seriousness of the Irish controversy. Any 
student and observer must have known of 
strikes and labor problems, of differences 


about conscription and military service, and 
of a certain amount of party strife. Discord 
involving political leadership continues to 
play its part in the life of the British democ- 
racy, not less than—during the past year— 
it has played its part in the life of the Ameri- 
can democracy. When I am speaking, there- 
fore, of British progress, and praising the 
magnificent national effort that has persisted 
through the long years of the war, I am 
merely taking for granted the gusty processes 
of government in a democracy. I am not con- 
cerning myself about minor family differ- 
ences, but on the contrary am seeing things 
in due proportion and just perspective, as 
befits an intelligent guest. 

No one, for example, could very well fail 
to measure the extent to which the boldness 
of Lord Northcliffe in his conduct of the 
London Times, the Daily Mail, and his other 
newspapers and periodicals had stimulated 
antagonism as well as support. Leadership of 
a definite kind in a nation governed by pub- 
lic opinion always has that effect. Every 
forceful man in British and American public 
life has made his career amidst storms of con- 
troversy. If this is true at home of Mr. 
Roosevelt, President Wilson and others, it 
is equally true in England of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, Lord Northcliffe, not 
to mention other names that readily occur. 

Mr. Lloyd George was a great leader in 
an earlier period of social legislation, when 
his name was execrated by many of those 
who did not like innovation. But today such 
of the great leaders as are either avowedly 
or instinctively conservative are well aware 
that one must choose between Innovation 
and Chaos; and they know that innovations 
like the new Franchise act, the new Edu- 
cation act, the new Land and Agricultural 
policy, and the new recognition of Labof, 
are all parts of a program of real conserva- 
tism. 

Thus Mr. Lloyd George is entitled to 
appeal to the country, with the support of 
great conservatives like Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Bonar Law, upon a radical program of re- 
construction, to be carried on for a time not 
by a single political party but by a coalition 
of leaders working for great causes that are 
too broad for party lines because they in- 
volve the very essence of British welfare. It 
is quite permissible, therefore, for the Ameri- 
can observer to ignore British party lines, 
and to regard Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Lord Northcliffe, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Lord Robert Cecil, Dr. Addison, 
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Mr. Fisher, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Henderson 
and many another whom I should be glad to 
include in this list, as working together for 
the same essential things. They are all of 
them, heart and soul, devoted to the ideal of 
a better country, with larger opportunities 
for every child born under the British flag. 
They all proclaim the evident fact that the 
destinies of the great self-governing Domin- 
ions are to be determined each for itself by 
its own citizens. They are all committed to 
the plan of giving to the people of India pre- 
cisely as large a measure of self-government 
as can possibly be undertaken with safety and 
with benefit to the Indian populations. 

One of our most thrilling adventures was 
a visit to the Grand Fleet as it lay at anchor 
in magnificent formation in the Firth of 
Forth, whence in relays it was constantly pa- 
trolling the North Sea. Our own Admiral 
Rodman was there, with battleships of which 
the American navy had reason to be proud 
and which were greatly admired by the 
British naval officers. We were also in- 
structed, in the most unreserved fashion, by 
that great American, Admiral Sims, who has 
rendered such valuable service to the com- 
mon cause, and whose tributes to the British 
navy are as explicit and sincere as are those 
that the British have paid to the services 
rendered by the American war ships. 

The British are a practical people, and 
they do not wish to give up their sea power 
for the sake of an untested theory. But with 
the disappearance from the seas of any real 
danger, the British will not uphold a merely 
selfish view of sea-power, as against a just 
and equal principle of maritime freedom. 
Any broader doctrines must first have trust- 
worthy support in the assured fact of a co- 
operative. union of the Allied naval powers. 

The British view and the American view 
of the freedom of the seas, therefore, involve 
no serious differences. Great Britain is so de- 
pendent upon the sea that she naturally scru- 
tinizes the hard facts as they relate to her 
existence and ‘that of her dependencies. 
America’s position has been such that she 
could look a little more broadly at doctrines 
as related to the maritime future. 

We found a great warmth of feeling 
towards America in Scotland and the so- 
called ‘“‘provincial” cities of England. 
Nothing could have been more gratifying 
than the hospitable expressions of officials 
and newspapers throughout the United King- 
dom. Visiting American newspaper men are 
bound to be impressed by the strength and 


intelligence of the great newspaper organs 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and other cities apart 
from London. 

In the metropolis there is a tendency 
towards amalgamated newspaper ownership. 
The scarcity and high cost of white paper 
have greatly reduced the size of most news- 
papers; but the ability of their editing has 
been none the less evident, and their influence 
is undiminished. We were greatly indebted 
to the owners and editors of newspapers for 
their kindness to us as men of their own line 
of business. Lord Northcliffe had long been 
known to some of us, and he is thoroughly 
familiar with American life and institutions. 
His ownership of the Times has put fresh 
life and vigor into the world’s foremost news- 
paper, and his understanding of America 
comes to be a veritable asset in the list of 
things that make for future harmony and 
codperation throughout the English-speaking 
world. 


VII. FRANCE, WITH VICTORY 
ASSURED 


I am not endeavoring to make these re- 
flections upon our war-time trip other thar 
suggestive and casual. We were taken to 
Folkestone and went across the Channel 
with many returning British soldiers, safely 
escorted by British destroyers, to a French 
port not far from Calais. The immensity 
of British war organization, as exhibited in 
France across the Channel from Dover and 
Folkestone, would require for its adequate 
description a great many pages. The Serv- 
ice of Supply for the Army had built up base 
establishments for feeding, clothing and mu- 
nitioning millions of men with perfect sys- 
tem. The traffic in men and materials over 
the Channel during four years has reached 
totals of almost incredible magnitude. Hun- 
dreds of miles of British railroad have been 
laid on French soil. Thousands of British 
lorries (motor trucks) bringing up and dis- 
tributing supplies to the fighting line, have 
necessitated the maintenance of good roads. 

These highways have been kept in order 
by the constant labor of many thousands of 
men. Every ton of crushed stone has been 
brought over from England, and distributed 
where needed by temporary lines of rail or 
by motor trucks. We found working on these 
roads thousands of Chinese coolies brought 
from Hongkong; thousands of German pris- 
oners; thousands of members of a British 
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military labor corps made up of men inca- 
pacitated for fighting in the trenches. Be- 
sides all these there were contingents of pic- 
turesque men of dark skin from the French 
colonies of North Africa, groups of Portu- 
guese, and men of other nationalities. 

From the moment of our landing in 
France we were in the hands of the British 
Army, and were taken at once in automobiles 
to an ancient chateau, rather mysterious in 
its isolation—a place of great fascination, 
where intelligent officers, who had seen long 
and hard service, gave us information and 
conducted us for several days through the 
war zone to points of especial interest and to 
places near enough the firing line to satisfy 
anybody of prudence. We had opportunity 
to learn a good deal regarding the develop- 
ment of British aviation and other new kinds 
of war mechanism, and we visited many 
places from which the Germans had been 
driven within a few days or weeks. 

I shall expect more than once in future 
numbers of the REVIEW to give space to the 
conditions of the devastated areas of France 
and to the subject of their restoration. It is 
hard to believe, until one sees for himself, 
the terrible completeness of the destruction 
of towns, villages, and farms—a situation 
that has been so truthfully described by the 
war correspondents in the newspapers. For- 
tunately this area of complete devastation is 
quite definite, and it does not comprise a very 
large part of France. It will be a long time 
before it can be approximately restored ; but 
modern engineering on the great scale will 
accomplish wonders, and, while many scars 
will remain for a long time to come, we shall 
see France and Belgium rehabilitated and 
prosperous within a very few years. 

The defense of Amiens was one of the 
greatest of the present year’s military tri- 
umphs. We found the inhabitants just be- 
ginning to come back to the deserted city. It 
had been a good deal damaged in places, but 
it can be readily repaired. The greatest local 
triumph of all the fighting of last summer 
was, of course, the saving of Paris, which for 
the second time in the war period was se- 
riously menaced. ‘The Parisians will never 
cease to remember with gratitude the arrival 
of the Americans at Chateau-Thierry, which 
seemed to turn the balance, resulting in the 
permanent safety of Paris and in the steady 
progress of the Allies under General Foch up 
to the final culmination. After the dark 
days of anxiety, the reaction had come and 
Paris was comparatively cheerful and happy. 
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In the critical weeks of the last German 
advance toward Paris, when air raids were 
of nightly occurrence and the spectacular 
long-range gun was dropping one shell after 
another into the heart of the metropolis, there 
was a great exodus of the Parisian people. 
The inhabitancy of Marseilles, for example, 
was doubled (from about 550,000 to more 
than 1,100,000) ; and the general drift from 
Northern to Southern France was similarly 
visible in the crowding of other towns. But 
before the end of September, everyone knew 
not only that Paris was safe, but that France 
was delivered and that Germany would have 
to accept a dictated peace at some time within 
a year. The coming of the Americans in 
such large numbers, and their. position along 
a hundred miles of the battle line, facing 
Alsace-Lorraine, meant that French hopes 
were to be realized in a more complete and 
definite manner than had seemed probable 
to French statesmen at any previous stage in 
the four years of war. 

The rude decisions of war settle many 
things quickly that historians and statesmen 
have argued about through long periods. 
Complete victory had obviously settled the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine’s future; and the 
Peace Conference was not to be burdened 
about it. The Empires of Germany and 
Austria were to be rearranged, and the po- 
litical map of the whole of Central Europe 
was to be reconstructed. And thus all the 
difficulties, many of which had been real, 
about the unqualified return of the whole of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France were disappear- 
ing as if by magic. France knew that if the 
war was prolonged, the Franco-American 
armies could conquer the mineral district of 
Briey, would capture Metz, would enter 
Strassburg. If the war ended sooner, on the 
other hand, it was certain that one of the 
conditions would be the German evacuation 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

It was our fortunate privilege to know this 
when we were at General Pershing’s head- 
quarters; and we were seeing with our own 
eyes much of America’s stupendous prepara- 
tion in France to fight for two years, if nec- 
essary, with plans that meant nothing short 
of irresistible military power. We saw 
American airplanes arriving in increasing 
numbers, and realized, as we were at the 
American front, that the German reserves 
were being hurled in vain against Pershing’s 
ever-increasing forces, What it signified is 
brilliantly told for our readers this month 
in Mr.‘Simonds’ article. Furthermore, what 
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it all meant was expressed to us in clear but 
simple English-spoken phrases by President 
Poincaré at his desk in the beautiful Presi- 
dential palace, facing the Place de la Con- 
corde. 

We saw clearly that France, in spite otf 
her terrible ordeal and the awful loss of her 
young men, had earned for herself a future 
greater than any epoch of her past. France 
is now joined firmly with Britain, America 
and Italy, in a union that is to provide mu- 
tual guarantees of safety for all the free 
peoples of the world. Her restoration has 
already begun, and is at this moment going 
on, with the labor of many thousands of 
German prisoners; and the more rapidly and 
efficiently they work to help repair the mis- 
chief they have wrought, the better service 
they will render to the future German Re- 
public that must find out how to live justly 
and honorably alongside of so glorious a 
neighbor as the Republic of France. 

Germany will have to be completely dis- 
armed, except for minor purposes of domes- 
tic policing; because France cannot afford 
any longer to be put to the expense of main- 
taining armaments, as against the German 
menace. Germany may henceforth maintain 
no fortified line facing France or Belgium. 
So great is the genius of the French people 
that, with the assurance of freedom from 
war danger and with reliance upon the genu- 
ineness and permanence of British and 
American friendship, the prospects are 
bright. 

While I write these words, however, I do 
not forget that on the war-swept fields of 
France I have seen many thousands of 
wooden crosses, marking the graves of sol- 
diers, and that there are literally millions of 
such graves; so that bereavement has come 
to every French home. And now to live on, 
is to require faith and courage on the part 
of a people who have endured, almost beyond 
the power of the human spirit to bear phy- 
sical and mental pain. 

The adjustment of many business prob- 
lems, as we shall rapidly withdraw our forces 
from France, will be in the hands of ex- 
cellent officers of our Army and capable rep- 
resentatives of departments and Government 
Boards at Washington. Thus far, everything 
has been managed generously and upon the 
whole very wisely; so that America’s repu- 
tation is as high in those financial and busi- 
ness undertakings that relate to the war as 
it is clear and fine through the admirable 
conduct of our Army and our Navy. 


All Americans will be glad to know that 
our Army’s public expenditures, and our 
soldiers’ private disbursements, have in a 
highly substantial way helped a great many 
French people to obtain ready money for 
materials and labor. ‘The French are so 
thrifty, and their women so capable in do- 
mestic economy, that the country will rapid- 
ly find recuperation; although the French 
Government’s credit will have to be sup- 
ported for a time in a program that will 
require large outlays. 


VIII. ENGLAND, WHILE AT War, 
Was MAKING Post-WAR PLANS 


In London we heard everywhere among 
men of weight and standing the heartiest 
praise of Mr. Page, whose conduct of his 
ofnce as American Ambassador had endeared 
him to the British nation. Having crossed 
the ocean in company with Mr. John W. 
Davis (then on his way to Switzerland to 
help in arranging for the exchange of pris- 
oners), we were able to assure all inquirers 
that President Wilson had chosen a most 
competent and worthy successor to Mr. Page. 
We found our American financial, shipping, 
food, trade and other special war-time affairs 
managed in London by very efficient repre- 
sentatives of the Washington Departments 
and War Boards; and these men, in private 
conferences, gave us many facts to support 
our impressions regarding the character of 
British war undertakings and the sincerity of 
the codperation between the British and 
American Governments. 

We had returned from France to London 
at the time when Germany was making her 
appeal to President Wilson for an armistice, 
looking toward a peace on the basis of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s famous fourteen points and 
other principles. We were assured by Mr. 
Lloyd George at that time of the complete 
accord among the Allies, and we were made 
to understand that every step taken at Wash- 
ington was with the fullest approval of the 
War Cabinets at London and Paris. Al- 
ready, as we were well aware, General Foch 
and the Allied military leaders had drawn 
up the main points of an armistice that would 
imply Germany’s complete surrender; and 
we were also aware that this draft was at 
that time in the hands of the Allied Gov- 
ernments. 

As a parting mark of confidence that we 
could never forg-t, we were permitted, after 
we were safely out at sea, to read the essen- 
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tial points of the armistice, Mr. Lloyd 
George having authorized a British leader 
to entrust the memorandum to a member of 
our group at the moment of our departure. 
It is true that the war was still raging as 
we sailed from Liverpool; and the subma- 
rine menace was acute until we were two 
or three days out at sea. Our fine ship—a 
British liner from the Pacific—was well- 
armed and her gunners were never off duty. 
But we knew that the end could not be much 
longer postponed, for the German people 
would not support a losing war, all their 
allies having deserted them. 

We had also come to realize, as we had 
observed conditions in Great Britain, that 
whereas Germany’s war industry had prob- 
ably passed its maximum and was declining, 
that of the British Empire, on the contrary, 
was increasing, so that in a fifth or sixth 
year of the war the British Army and Navy 
would have been decidedly more formidable 
than in any preceding year. This was due 
to the maturing of the nation’s war pro- 
gram. ‘Thus the Navy was becoming con- 
stantly more capable of dealing with the sub- 
marine menace. Appliances for meeting 
Germany’s gas campaign were being made 
on a new scale of great magnitude. The 
construction of aircraft was constantly in- 
creasing, and Britain’s huge Handley-Page 
bombing planes, as well as other types, were 
being produced and sent across the Chan- 
nel in numerical strength. 

We had seen not a little of Canadians and 
Australians in London, and had been made 
aware that all the British realms were plan- 
ning confidently for the post-war period. It 
was said everywhere that the self-governing 
dominions were to be admitted on terms of 
full partnership into the future programs of 
the British Empire. It was fully understood 
that there was soon to be an election, and 
that Mr. Lloyd George and the coalition 
Government would appeal to the country for 
a vote of confidence. The democratic spirit 
of the country had been shown in war time 
by extension of the franchise to women, and 
other changes and reforms. The election is 
now about to be held; and the new Parlia- 
ment will at once be-called to take up the 
responsibilities that have been borne by a 
House of Commons elected eight years ago. 
It does not seem probable that the British 
people will choose at this time to relapse 
to the party system; but rather it is likely 
that the new electorate will prefer to sup- 
port the plan of a national Government, with 


a mandate to perfect the reconstruction pro- 
gram already tentatively prepared, and to 
put into effect its principal parts. 

We spent a day or two at Carlisle, on the 
border between England and Scotland, for 
three purposes. One of these was to see the 
enormous government factories at Gretna, 
where the high explosive called cordite was 
being produced. ‘The second was to see the 
model villages and living arrangements that 
had been created for the housing and care 
of many thousands of the Gretna government 
workers, mostly women. The third purpose 
was to see the working of the scheme of di- 
rect government control over the liquor 
traffic in the Carlisle district. The congeries 
of Gretna factories will become the largest 
chemical plant in Great Britain after the 
war. The model housing will set the pace 
for those improved living conditions that are 
being planned for millions of workers. The 
Carlisle liquor control is so successful that it 
points the way to the early adoption of a na- 
tional policy for abolishing the drink evil. 

These are sample items in a large program 
intended to serve what is best in British 
life by the process of reforming or eliminat- 
ing what is outworn. Thus, there will come 
before the country in due time a plan for 
making over the House of Lords into an 
Upper Chamber of a more modern character, 
with the representative idea substituted for 
the hereditary principle. Lord Bryce is chair- 
man of a commission that has already made 
its recommendations on this subject. 

With empires toppling and with monarch- 
ies so rapidly disappearing from Europe, it is 
natural enough to ask what is to be the future 
of the Crown in Great Britain. It happens 
that the question is just now purely specula- 
tive, and in no sense practical. If the Brit- 
ish people should decide to call themselves 
a republic, they would, I have no doubt, be- 
gin by electing King George to the office of 
life President, with entire unanimity. 

Except that he comes to his position by in- 
heritance, the King’s relation to the work of 
government is very similar to that of the 
French President. The King and Queen 
through the war period have played their 
part most acceptably to the British nation. 
George V. seemed to us admirably fitted in 
every way for the role of a modern King who 
is life President ; who serves the public inter- 
est, and who works on in disregard of the 
conflicts of political parties, thus typifying the 
continuity of the state and the unity of the 
British Empire, 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
IN GOVERNMENT HANDS 


BY HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON 


( Postmaster-General ) 


[On November 16, Postmaster-General Burleson took control of the cables operating between the 
United States and foreign countries, acting in accordance with terms of the law under which he 
had previously assumed operation of the telegraph and telephone lines of the United States. The 


period of control will at the least extend well through the year 1919. 


One of the great questions 


to come before the American people and the Government at Washington must be that of the future 
ownership and operation of these indispensable public facilities. It is well known that the postmaster- 
general has long advocated Government ownership and operation, quite apart from the exigencies of 
war. In the present article, Mr. Burleson very clearly sets forth his views.—THE EpitTor] 


T is the policy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to consolidate and codrdinate the 

service of the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies to the fullest extent possible under 
government control. This will enable the 
Department to obtzin the maximum amount 
of service with the available facilities, re- 
ducing to a minimum, under war conditions, 
the requirements of additional labor and ma- 
terial. 

The operation of these companies under 
government control will not admit of as 
broad a policy as would apply to government 
ownership; but many advanced steps can be 
taken by the government which could not be 
taken by the private owners. 

Emphasis must be laid upon the fact that 
the government, through the Post Office De- 
partment, is now merely exercising control 
over the telephone and telegraph systems 
during the period of the war, and that meas- 
ures which would be taken for the cheapen- 
ing and popularization of the service under 
government ownership cannot be applied 
during temporary government control. 


No Constitutional Bar 


Every argument in favor of the govern- 
ment monopoly of the postal service applies 
with equal force to electrical means of com- 
munication. The analogy between the two 
systems of correspondence is perfect, and the 
same benefit to the public, but magnified; 
would result from the wire systems being 
opened to the public use as generally and as 
freely as are the mails. 

The telephone and telegraph are‘as much 
a part of the development of postal com- 
munication as are the railway postal cars in 


their succession to the stage coach and the 
“pony express.” This has been recognized 
by legislation and by decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In case of the Pensacola Telegraph Com- 
pany vs. Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany the Supreme Court unanimously held: 

Since the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden it has 
never been doubted that commercial intercourse 
is an element of commerce which comes within 
the regulating power of Congress. Post offices 
and post roads are established to facilitate the 
transmission of intelligence. Both commerce and 
the postal service are placed within the powers of 
Congress, because, being national in their oper- 
ation, they should be under the protecting con- 
trol of the national government. The powers thus 
granted are not confined to the instrumentalities 
of commerce, or the postal service known or in 
use when the Constitution was adopted, but they 
keep pace with the progress of the country and 
adapt themselves to the new developments of 
time and circumstances. They extend from the 
horse with the rider to the steamboat, from the 
coach and the steamboat to the railroad, and 
from the railroad to the telegraph. 


The contention that there is a constitu- 
tional barrier to government monopoly of the 
electrical means of communication has never 
been seriously entertained. When the tele- 
graph system then owned and controlled by 
the government was transferred to private 
ownership in 1847, it was not upon the the- 
ory that this means of communication be- 
longed to private enterprise, but because it 
was deemed inexpedient for the government 
then to enter upon the expenditures essen- 
tial to the development of a service the eco- 
nomic utility of which was held by some to 
be still in doubt. 

The controlling objections since that time 
to the government reassuming its monopoly 
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of electrical means of communication have 
been a hesitancy to increase public expendi- 
tures and consideration for the interests of 
dividend-producing private corporations who 
made profit through the performance of a 
public function. 


Unification of Services 


The properties and conduct of the wire 
service under the present law are ‘entrusted 
to the Post Office Department until a proc- 
lamation of peace is issued. The government 
during this period of control acts as a trus- 
tee and it is obligatory that the property 
rights of the actual owners shall be respected. 

On account of the scarcity of labor and 
material and the restriction placed by the 
Priorities Commission upon the use of ma- 
terial except for absolute essentials, the De- 
partment will be compelled, as far as con- 
sistent with good service, to confine better- 
ments and extensions to war requirements 
and the vital commercial needs of the coun- 
try. The codrdination and codperation of 
the systems, however, will have, in a meas- 
ure, the effect of extension and betterment 
of the service and add greatly to the con- 
venience of the public. 

Steps have been taken by the Department 
to bring about as expeditiously as possible 
the consolidation and unification of the sev- 
eral telephone services. Public convenience 
will be served and operating expenses to some 
extent reduced by the elimination of the du- 
plication of work in both the telephone and 
telegraph services, by unification to as great 
an extent as possible. This unification is ex- 
pected to be quite general. 

The Department is proceeding systematic: 
ally toward the accomplishment of every pos- 
sible improvement of the service. Consulta- 
tions have been held between the Wire Con- 
trol Committee of the Department and rep- 
resentatives of the various telephone com- 
panies operating throughout the United 
States, with the purpose to bring these com- 
panies into general accord and to unify their 
operations. The companies have met the 
Department in a spirit of codéperation and 
the work of unification is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

General instructions have been issued to 
all telephone companies to proceed as ex- 
peditiously as possible with such plans as have 
heretofore been contemplated by them for the 
unification of plants and properties and to 
take further steps for such unification as soon 
as practicable, where consolidation is advan- 
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tageous to the public. Companies operating 
the same area have been requested to co- 
Operate in making extensions and betterments 
for the purpose of unification and to elimi- 
nate waste of money, man power and ma- 
terial. 

The public will benefit through the 
economy of operating expenses and by the 
extension of service where one telephone com- 
municates through the lines of all companies, 
in place of having to employ the service of 
two or more companies. The economies ac- 
complished by consolidations will eliminate 
to a large extent heavy increases in rates 
which might otherwise have to be made to 
meet the war cost of labor and material. The 
public will be given the benefit of every econ- 
omy effected. 

A committee has been designated to make 
the necessary investigations and to conduct 
negotiations for the unification and consoli- 
dation of the various telephone companies 
operating in the same territory. This com- 
mittee will report to me and their negotia- 
tions will furnish the basis for action by the 
Department. A large number of competing 
independent telephone companies with inde- 
pendent exchanges are operated in various 
cities throughout the country. Under the 
system of competing exchanges, subscribers, 
in order to have a complete service in their 
communication, have been compelled to em- 
ploy two or more telephone systems, involv- 


"ing an additional expense and considerable 


inconvenience. Consolidation and unifica- 
tion will eliminate this. 

A committee of officials of the Depart- 
ment are making an investigation as to the 
practicability of dividing the country into 
telephone and telegraph districts correspond- 
ing if found practicable with the number and 
territory of the railway mail service and in- 
spectors divisions. In the operation of the 
railway mail and inspection services the coun- 
try is divided into fifteen divisions, while the 
telephone and telegraph systems are divided 
into a less number. The purpose of this 
committee is to determine whether the opera- 
tion of the service would not be facilitated 
by making them coincide with the postal dis- 
tricts. 


Standardization of Rates 


The feasibility of standardizing both tele- 
graph and telephone rates will be reported 
on by a committee of men well versed in rate 
matters. The cost of a service, as well as 
its value to the subscriber, is measured largely 
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by its extent. The extent of the service of 
each of the companies operating in a certain 
territory must be taken into consideration in 
any plan for standardizing rates, so long as 
the entity of each company must be main- 
tained under temporary control. The Bell 
System is so organized as to more readily 
lend itself to rate standardization. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for the unification of 
all of the independent companies into one 
system. These two systems, with this 
accomplished, may be brought into closer co- 
Operation in the matter of standard rates. 

The matter of compensation to the com- 
panies, representing the capital invested in 
the plants and properties, and of the em- 
ployees, representing labor in the operation 
of the systems, must be determined by prin- 
ciples of justice which cannot ignore efh- 
ciency and reasonableness of charge to the 
public as a basis of value. 

A study of the question of the purchase 
of supplies for the telegraph and telephone 
systems is being conducted by another com- 
mittee of experienced officials of the Depart- 
ment, with a view to codrdinating this with 
the cost schedules of the postal service and of 
the General Supply Committee of the gov- 
ernment, and determining the most feasible 
and practicable way, not only to purchase, 
but to distribute the supplies used in the 
telegraph and telephone systems. 


The Telegraph and the Postal Money-Order 


Service 


An additional committee will report on 
the use of the telegraph in the transmission 
of money orders, the use of stamps in send- 
ing messages and on the auditing system with 
relation to its consolidation with the postal 
system and its adaptation to the postal serv- 
ice. Whatever changes are made either as 
to rates or in the method of payment for 
messages, or in the use of the telegraph in 
conjunction with the postal money-order 
service, the main consideration will be to ac- 
complish the greatest possible benefit to the 
public. Public convenience and public serv- 
ice will be the object of any plan adopted. 

It is anticipated that the public conven- 
ience may be very greatly served by the opera- 
tion of the telegraph in conjunction with the 
postal money-order service. The telegraph 
companies have only about 10,000 offices 
where money-order business is done and some 
of these handle money orders only in one 
direction. Operated in conjunction with the 
postal money-order service, the number 
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would be more than doubled. The trans- 
mission of money orders through post offices, 
besides expediting the service, would, of 
course, greatly extend the use of the tele- 
graph. There are about 56,000 post offices 
and branch post offices that do money-order 
business, and perhaps about half of this num- 
ber are located in cities or towns having tele- 
graphic connections. The telegraph money- 
order service would be extended to all of 
those accessible by wire, and even those hav- 
ing no wire communication might be reached 
through the nearest telegraph postal office, 
saving considerable time where the money 
order is to be transmitted over a great dis- 
tance, as from coast to coast. 

In addition to this there might be accom- 
plished a considerable reduction of ‘cost for 
transmitting telegraph money orders by ap- 
plying to them the same principle that ap- 
plies to postal money orders of charging no 
more than the actual cost of the service. The 
telegraph companies transmit about $60,000,- 
000 annually by wire and the minimum 
premium charge, in addition to the cost of 
transmitting the message, is 25 cents. 


Unnecessary Government Use of Telephone 


and Telegraph 


Another committee of the Post Office De- 
partment, on which a representative of each 
of the other executive departments will serve, 
has been designated to inquire into the gov- 
ernment use of the telegraph and telephone 
service for the purpose of eliminating as far 
as possible the employment of wire communi- 
cation in the government service where other 
means of communication would serve equally 
well. It is recognized that in the govern- 
ment service the wires are used to a consider- 
able extent in sending communications which 
are not urgent enough to warrant their being 
sent in this way. An effort will be made to 
correct this as far as possible by procuring 
the codperation of the various departments of 
the government for enforcement of the policy 
of using the mails for all communication 
where time admits of that service. 

The contractual relations between the rail- 
roads and telegraph companies will be re- 
ported upon by a committee representing the 
Post Office Department, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and the Railroad Ad- 


ministration. 


Consolidation of Branches 


The extent to which branch telegraph of- 
fices should be consolidated, or coérdinated 
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of electrical means of communication have 
been a hesitancy to increase public expendi- 
tures and consideration for the interests of 
dividend-producing private corporations who 
made profit through the performance of a 
public function. 


Unification of Services 


The properties and conduct of the wire 
service under the present law are ‘entrusted 
to the Post Office Department until a proc- 
lamation of peace is issued. ‘The government 
during this period of control acts as a trus- 
tee and it is obligatory that the property 
rights of the actual owners shall be respected. 

On account of the scarcity of labor and 
material and the restriction placed by the 
Priorities Commission upon the use of ma- 
terial except for absolute essentials, the De- 
partment will be compelled, as far as con- 
sistent with good service, to confine better- 
ments and extensions to war requirements 
and the vital commercial needs of the coun- 
try. The codrdination and codperation of 
the systems, however, will have, in a meas- 
ure, the effect of extension and betterment 
of the service and add greatly to the con- 
venience of the public. 

Steps have been taken by the Department 
to bring about as expeditiously as possible 
the consolidation and unification of the sev- 
eral telephone services. Public convenience 
will be served and operating expenses to some 
extent reduced by the elimination of the du- 
plication of work in both the telephone and 
telegraph services, by unification to as great 
an extent as possible. This unification is ex- 
pected to be quite general. 

The Department is proceeding systematic- 
ally toward the accomplishment of every pos- 
sible improvement of the service. Consulta- 
tions have been held between the Wire Con- 
trol Committee of the Department and rep- 
resentatives of the various telephone com- 
panies operating throughout the United 
States, with the purpose to bring these com- 
panies into general accord and to unify their 
operations. The companies have met the 
Department in a spirit of codperation and 
the work of unification is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

General instructions have been issued to 
all telephone companies to proceed as ex- 
peditiously as possible with such plans as have 
heretofore been contemplated by them for the 
unification of plants and properties and to 
take further steps for such unification as soon 
as practicable, where consolidation is advan- 
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tageous to the public. Companies operating 
the same area have been requested to co- 
Operate in making extensions and betterments 
for the purpose of unification and to elimi- 
nate waste of money, man power and ma- 
terial. 

The public will benefit through the 
economy of operating expenses and by the 
extension of service where one telephone com- 
municates through the lines of all companies, 
in place of having to employ the service of 
two or more companies. The economies ac- 
complished by consolidations will eliminate 
to a large extent heavy increases in rates 
which might otherwise have to be made to 
meet the war cost of labor and material. The 
public will be given the benefit of every econ- 
omy effected. 

A committee has been designated to make 
the necessary investigations and to conduct 
negotiations for the unification and consoli- 
dation of the various telephone companies 
operating in the same territory. This com- 
mittee will report to me and their negotia- 
tions will furnish the basis for action by the 
Department. A large number of competing 
independent telephone companies with inde- 
pendent exchanges are operated in various 
cities throughout the country. Under the 
system of competing exchanges, subscribers, 
in order to have a complete service in their 
communication, have been compelled to em- 
ploy two or more telephone systems, involv- 
ing an additional expense and considerable 
inconvenience. Consolidation and unifica- 
tion will eliminate this. 

A committee of officials of the Depart- 
ment are making an investigation as to the 
practicability of dividing the country into 
telephone and telegraph districts correspond- 
ing if found practicable with the number and 
territory of the railway mail service and in- 
spectors divisions. In the operation of the 
railway mail and inspection services the coun- 
try is divided into fifteen divisions, while the 
telephone and telegraph systems are divided 
into a less number. The purpose of this 
committee is to determine whether the opera- 
tion of the service would not be facilitated 
by making them coincide with the postal dis- 
tricts. 


Standardization of Rates 


The feasibility of standardizing both tele- 
graph and telephone rates will be reported 
on by a committee of men well versed in rate 
matters. The cost of a service, as well as 
its value to the subscriber, is measured largely 
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by its extent. The extent of the service of 
each of the companies operating in a certain 
territory must be taken into consideration in 
any plan for standardizing rates, so long as 
the entity of each company must be main- 
tained under temporary control. The Bell 
System is so organized as to more readily 
lend itself to rate standardization. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for the unification of 
all of the independent companies into one 
system. These two systems, with this 
accomplished, may be brought into closer co- 
6peration in the matter of standard rates, 

The matter of compensation to the com- 
panies, representing the capital invested in 
the plants and properties, and of the em- 
ployees, representing labor in the operation 
of the systems, must be determined by prin- 
ciples of justice which cannot ignore efh- 
ciency and reasonableness of charge to the 
public as a basis of value. 

A study of the question of the purchase 
of supplies for the telegraph and telephone 
systems is being conducted by another com- 
mittee of experienced officials of the Depart- 
ment, with a view to codrdinating this with 
the cost schedules of the postal service and of 
the General Supply Committee of the gov- 
ernment, and determining the most feasible 
and practicable way, not only to purchase, 
but to distribute the supplies used in the 
telegraph and telephone systems. 


The Telegraph and the Postal Money-Order 


Service 


An additional committee will report on 
the use of the telegraph in the transmission 
of money orders, the use of stamps in send- 
ing messages and on the auditing system with 
relation to its consolidation with the postal 
system and its adaptation to the postal serv- 
ice. Whatever changes are made either as 
to rates or in the method of payment for 
messages, or in the use of the telegraph in 
conjunction with the postal money-order 
service, the main consideration will be to ac- 
complish the greatest possible benefit to the 
public. Public convenience and public serv- 
ice will be the object of any plan adopted. 

It is anticipated that the public conven- 
ience may be very greatly served by the opera- 
tion of the telegraph in conjunction with the 
postal money-order service. ‘The telegraph 
companies have only about 10,000 offices 
where money-order business is done and some 
of these handle money orders only in one 
direction. Operated in conjunction with the 
postal money-order service, the number 
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would be more than doubled. The trans- 
mission of money orders through post offices, 
besides expediting the service, would, of 
course, greatly extend the use of the tele- 
graph. There are about 56,000 post offices 
and branch post offices that do money-order 
business, and perhaps about half of this num- 
ber are located in cities or towns having tele- 
graphic connections. The telegraph money- 
order service would be extended to all of 
those accessible by wire, and even those hav- 
ing no wire communication might be reached 
through the nearest telegraph postal office, 
saving considerable time where the money 
order is to be transmitted over a great dis- 
tance, as from coast to coast. 

In addition to this there might be accom- 
plished a considerable reduction of ‘cost for 
transmitting telegraph money orders by ap- 
plying to them the same principle that ap- 
plies to postal money orders of charging no 
more than the actual cost of the service. The 
telegraph companies transmit about $60,000,- 
000 annually by wire and the minimum 
premium charge, in addition to the cost of 
transmitting the message, is 25 cents. 


Unnecessary Government Use of Telephone 


and Telegraph 


Another committee of the Post Office De- 
partment, on which a representative of each 
of the other executive departments will serve, 
has been designated to inquire into the gov- 
ernment use of the telegraph and telephone 
service for the purpose of eliminating as far 
as possible the employment of wire communi- 
cation in the government service where other 
means of communication would serve equally 
well. It is recognized that in the govern- 
ment service the wires are used to a consider- 
able extent in sending communications which 
are not urgent enough to warrant their being 
sent in this way. An effort will be made to 
correct this as far as possible by procuring 
the codperation of the various departments of 
the government for enforcement of the policy 
of using the mails for all communication 
where time admits of that service. 

The contractual relations between the rail- 
roads and telegraph companies will be re- 
ported upon by a committee representing the 
Post Office Department, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and the Railroad Ad- 


ministration. 


Consolidation of Branches 


The extent to which branch telegraph of- 
fices should be consolidated, or coérdinated 
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with branch postal stations, and the codrdina- 
tion of the telegraph messenger service with 
the special delivery service of the Post Of- 
fice Department will also be reported on by 
a committee of postal officials. No consoli- 
dation of a branch telegraph or telephone 
office will be made at the sacrifice of public 
convenience; but in numerous instances the 
two telegraph companies operating in com- 
petition maintain branch offices in the same 
building, paying high rental for the space 
occupied. This is conspicuously the case 
where each company has an office at railroad 
terminals, in large hotels and office buildings. 
Except for purpose of competition, a single 
branch in each of these locations would serve 
the same purpose. The duplication of serv- 
ice of this character, which becomes unneces- 
sary under a unified service, is very great. 
In effecting an economy, however, only the 
duplications of service, not the extent of the 
convenience, will be curtailed. 

The information procured by these various 
agencies covering specific details will enable 
the Department to determine how com- 
pletely, and in what manner the general 
policy of coérdination and unity of the serv- 
ice, economic efficiency of operation and 
moderate cost of the service to the public 
which would apply to a government-owned 
system, may be applied to the service under 
temporary control. 


Argument for Government Ownership 


Postmaster General Johnson in 1847 op- 
posed the transfer of the telegraph line be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore to private 
control. Congress by the Act of 1866 made 
provision for the reassumption of ownership 
by the government; and the Postmasters 
General in 1867, 1869, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1882, 1883, 1889, 1890, 1891 and 1892; 
and the present Postmaster General in his 
several annual reports, have recommended 
government ownership of this service. Presi- 
dent Grant in 1871 made a similar recom- 
mendation to Congress. 

If no other reason existed for the reas- 
sumption by the government of permanent 
control and monopoly of the wire systems, 
a very substantial and concluding reason 
would be found in the desirability that this 
necessarily public service should be extend- 
ed, as is the postal service, to every house- 


hold in the land. 
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lic utility for profit, necessarily as a business 
proposition, limiting their operations to such 
fields as are profitable or give promise of 
profit in the immediate future. Under gov- 
ernment ownership the question of profit 
would not be taken into consideration; but, 
under government control and under the 
resolution authorizing it, the owners of these 
properties must be paid a just compensation, 


and for that reason it will be necessary for 


the government to conduct these services 
during the period of government control at 
rates which will return to the owners a just 
compensation. The government, as illus- 
trated in the postal system, does not aim to 
make profit out of the service of communica- 
tion, but extends the service to the entire 
public, drawing its “dividends” from the in- 
creased wealth, enlightenment, progress and 
happiness of the nation.. 

Not only is a privately owned service re- 
stricted to where it may be operated on a 
paying basis, but its patrons must pay all its 
operating expenses, overhead charges and 
cost of expansion, and besides provide divi- 
dends to stockholders on the original capital 
invested, on increased valuation, and on capi- 
tal expended for betterments which has been 
drawn out of the profits of the business itself. 


Eliminating the Question of Profit 


The full benefit to the public of telephone 
and telegraph service cannot be-enjoyed as 
long as these systems are operated solely for 
profit. The value of a service to subscribers 
is determined by the number of points that 
may be reached through it. In eliminating 
the consideration of profit, as it is eliminated 
in the postal service, electrical communica- 
tion can be made universal as a part of the 
postal system. The value of the service can 
thus be greatly enhanced and its cost to the 
public materially reduced. The duplication 
of operating and construction expenses by 
rival companies can to a considerable extent 
be lessened during the period of temporary 
government control and would be eliminated 
under government ownership. Under the 
private system of making the charges as high 
as the service will bear, the clientele is so 
far restricted that the services are not oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity. With the same 
overhead, maintenance and operating charges, 
the government could so extend the service, 
at a lower service charge, as to operate at 
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should be necessary to support it in part by 
taxation, as during the greater part of its 
history has been the case with the postal serv- 
ice, or as is entirely so as to river-and-harbor 
improvements and road-building. In all 
these cases an indirect compensation for serv- 
ice comes to the government through indus- 
trial and business development, and an in- 
creased taxable value of property. The only 
“dividend” sought by the government is the 
increased wealth of the nation. It will not 
be necessary for the government to support 
these utilities of communication by taxation 
as they can be self-sustaining through a very 
reasonable charge, but, as in the postal serv- 
ice, they should never be more than self-sus- 
taining. ‘They should never be operated as 
an indirect form of taxation for producing 
revenue, and all excess earnings should be 
used in extensions and betterments or in a 
reduction of charge for service. 

A public utility under private ownership 
taxes the public both for service and divi- 
dends. The government makes nothing but 
a service charge, and where in one field of 
operation there is a profit this goes to liqui- 
date any deficiency of revenues in some other 
branch of the service. An efficient postal 
service could not be maintained if every un- 
profitable branch were eliminated. The sys- 
tem is so operated as to make the service uni- 
versal regardless of its not being self-sus- 
taining in all of its extensions. The burden 
of sustaining the entire system as a whole 
is placed upon that part of it which is profit- 
able and in consideration of the value of 
service received can bear the burden. The 
postal service being farther extended to-day 
than in any other period of its history pro- 
duced a surplus of over $9,000,000 in 1917; 
and in each of the years 1913, 1914 and 
1916 produced surpluses ranging from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. Yet sixty-five of its 
years of service represented operations in- 
volving deficiencies which had to be made 
up out of public taxation. With this long 
record of service that was not self-sustain- 
ing, no one will contend that the government 
postal system should be abandoned, and the 
dependency of the public for communication 
be placed in private hands. 


A Self-Supporting Monopoly 


There is no possibility, however, of the 
system of electrical communication under 
government ownership becoming a burden 


of its branches. A universal system con- 
ducted as the postal service is would be self- 
supporting, as can be easily demonstrated, 
and that too, with a less charge upon the 
individual patrons of the service. The tele- 
graph and telephone systems are by their very 
nature a monopoly. Unification and con- 
solidation are essential to a complete and an 
entirely efficient service. The question is 
whether such a monopoly of a universal pub- 
lic utility should be operated by the govern- 
ment for the public or by private owners for 
their own profit. Postmaster General Wan- 
amaker in his report for 1892 said: 


It was said long ago that the telegraph must 
be a monopoly, and so is the postal system; but 
the difference is that one operated for private 
gain and the other for the public good. The gov- 
ernment follows a settler across the plains and 
into the mines, and establishes a post office in 
order that his family might have letters and news- 
papers and be more content in a frontier home. 
The telegraph goes where it can find a paying 
business only; and so it falls out that only a 
sixtieth part of the people of the United States, 
owing not to the need but to the inconvenience 
and the charges, employ the telegraph. 


Just prior to the expiration of the tele- 
phone patents, Mr. Wanamaker called the 
attention of Congress to the importance of 
the government acquiring ownership of the 
telephone service before it would be estab- 
lished into an irresistible private monopoly. 
He said that unless Congress acted promptly 
it would require no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to believe that within the next two years 
one immense syndicate would unite for con- 
trol of all the hundreds of telephone plants 
of the country, as the telegraph was then 
controlled, or that the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems would be united, and then 
for the next twenty years the most astute 
attorneys would “be legitimately earning 
large salaries in indignantly opposing the so- 
called attacks of future postmasters general 
upon defenseless vested rights.” 


Cost of Improvements Met From Earnings 


The engineering problem presented in the 
extension of service is not-as difficult, nor 
would its solution be as expensive, as might 
at first be supposed. The main trunks and 
branches of the systems already exist like the 
main sewer and water systems of a city where 
the residents have merely to make connec- 
tion with their premises. A universal ex- 
tension of the service could probably be ac- 
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with branch postal stations, and the coérdina- 
tion of the telegraph messenger service with 
the special delivery service of the Post Of- 
fice Department will also be reported on by 
a committee of postal officials. No consoli- 
dation of a branch telegraph or telephone 
office will be made at the sacrifice of public 
convenience; but in numerous instances the 
two telegraph companies operating in com- 
petition maintain branch offices in the same 
building, paying high rental for the space 
occupied. This is conspicuously the case 
where each company has an office at railroad 
terminals, in large hotels and office buildings. 
Except for purpose of competition, a single 
branch in each of these locations would serve 
the same purpose. The duplication of serv- 
ice of this character, which becomes unneces- 
sary under a unified service, is very great. 
In effecting an economy, however, only the 
duplications of service, not the extent of the 
convenience, will be curtailed. 

The information procured by these various 
agencies covering specific details will enable 
the Department to determine how com- 
pletely, and in what manner the general 
policy of coérdination and unity of the serv- 
ice, economic efficiency of operation and 
moderate cost of the service to the public 
which would apply to a government-owned 
system, may be applied to the service under 
temporary control. 


Argument for Government Ownership 


Postmaster General Johnson in 1847 op- 
posed the transfer of the telegraph line be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore to private 
control. Congress by the Act of 1866 made 
provision for the reassumption of ownership 
by the government; and the Postmasters 
General in 1867, 1869, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1882, 1883, 1889, 1890, 1891 and 1892; 
and the present Postmaster General in his 
several annual reports, have recommended 
government ownership of this service. Presi- 
dent Grant in 1871 made a similar recom- 
mendation to Congress. 

If no other reason existed for the reas- 
sumption by the government of permanent 
control and monopoly of the wire systems, 
a very substantial and concluding reason 
would be found in the desirability that this 
necessarily public service should be extend- 
ed, as is the postal service, to every house- 
hold in the land. 

Such an extension can never be had and 
could not be expected under private owner- 
ship. Private corporations provide a pub- 


lic utility for profit, necessarily as a business 
proposition, limiting their operations to such 
fields as are profitable or give promise of 
profit in the immediate future. Under gov- 
ernment ownership the question of profit 
would not be taken into consideration; but, 
under government control and under the 
resolution authorizing it, the owners of these 
properties must be paid a just compensation, 


and for that reason it will be necessary for 


the government to conduct these services 
during the period of government control at 
rates which will return to the owners a just 
compensation. The government, as illus- 
trated in the postal system, does not aim to 
make profit out of the service of communica- 
tion, but extends the service to the entire 
public, drawing its “dividends” from the in- 
creased wealth, enlightenment, progress and 
happiness of the nation.. 

Not only is a privately owned service re- 
stricted to where it may be operated on a 
paying basis, but its patrons must pay all its 
operating expenses, overhead charges and 
cost of expansion, and besides provide divi- 
dends to stockholders on the original capital 
invested, on increased valuation, and on capi- 
tal expended for betterments which has been 
drawn out of the profits of the business itself. 


Eliminating the Question of Profit 


The full benefit to the public of telephone 
and telegraph service cannot be-enjoyed as 
long as these systems are operated solely for 
profit. The value of a service to subscribers 
is determined by the number of points that 
may be reached through it. In eliminating 
the consideration of profit, as it is eliminated 
in the postal service, electrical communica- 
tion can be made universal as a part of the 
postal system. The value of the service can 
thus be greatly enhanced and its cost to the 
public materially reduced. The duplication 
of operating and construction expenses by 
rival companies can to a considerable extent 
be lessened during the period of temporary 
government control and would be eliminated 
under government ownership. Under the 
private system of making the charges as high 
as the service will bear, the clientele is so 
far restricted that the services are not oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity. With the same 
overhead, maintenance and operating charges, 
the government could so extend the service, 
at a lower service charge, as to operate at 
full capacity. 

Public service of universal utility must be 
extended to the entire public even though it 
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should be necessary to support it in part by 
taxation, as during the greater part of its 
history has been the case with the postal serv- 
ice, or as is entirely so as to river-and-harbor 
improvements and road-building. In all 
these cases an indirect compensation for serv- 
ice comes to the government through indus- 
trial and business development, and an in- 
creased taxable value of property. The only 
“dividend” sought by the government is the 
increased wealth of the nation. It will not 
be necessary for the government to support 
these utilities of communication by taxation 
as they can be self-sustaining through a very 
reasonable charge, but, as in the postal serv- 
ice, they should never be more than self-sus- 
taining. ‘They should never be operated as 
an indirect form of taxation for producing 
revenue, and all excess earnings should be 
used in extensions and betterments or in a 
reduction of charge for service. 

A public utility under private ownership 
taxes the public both for service and divi- 
dends. The government makes nothing but 
a service charge, and where in one field of 
operation there is a profit this goes to liqui- 
date any deficiency of revenues in some other 
branch of the service. An efficient postal 
service could not be maintained if every un- 
profitable branch were eliminated. The sys- 
tem is so operated as to make the service uni- 
versal regardless of its not being self-sus- 
taining in all of its extensions. The burden 
of sustaining the entire system as a whole 
is placed upon that part of it which is profit- 
able and in consideration of the value of 
service received can bear the burden. The 
postal service being farther extended to-day 
than in any other period of its history pro- 
duced a surplus of over $9,000,000 in 1917; 
and in each of the years 1913, 1914 and 
1916 produced surpluses ranging from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. Yet sixty-five of its 
years of service represented operations in- 
volving deficiencies which had to be made 
up out of public taxation. With this long 
record of service that was not self-sustain- 
ing, no one will contend that the government 
postal system should be abandoned, and the 
dependency of the public for communication 
be placed in private hands. 


A Self-Supporting Monopoly 


There is no possibility, however, of the 
system of electrical communication under 
government ownership becoming a burden 
upon public revenues, no matter how widely 
extended or deficient in revenue from some 


of its branches. A universal system con- 
ducted as the postal service is would be self- 
supporting, as can be easily demonstrated, 
and that too, with a less charge upon the 
individual patrons of the service. The tele- 
graph and telephone systems are by their very 
nature a monopoly. Unification and con- 
solidation are essential to a complete and an 
entirely efficient service. The question is 
whether such a monopoly of a universal pub- 
lic utility should be operated by the govern- 
ment for the public or by private owners for 
their own profit. Postmaster General Wan- 
amaker in his report for 1892 said: 


It was said long ago that the telegraph must 
be a monopoly, and so is the postal system; but 
the difference is that one operated for private 
gain and the other for the public good. The gov- 
ernment follows a settler across the plains and 
into the mines, and establishes a post office in 
order that his family might have letters and news- 
papers and be more content in a frontier home. 
The telegraph goes where it can find a paying 
business only; and so it falls out that only a 
sixtieth part of the people of the United States, 
owing not to the need but to the inconvenience 
and the charges, employ the telegraph. 


Just prior to the expiration of the tele- 
phone patents, Mr. Wanamaker called the 
attention of Congress to the importance of 
the government acquiring ownership of the 
telephone service before it would be estab- 
lished into an irresistible private monopoly. 
He said that unless Congress acted promptly 
it would require no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to believe that within the next two years 
one immense syndicate would unite for con- 
trol of all the hundreds of telephone plants 
of the country, as the telegraph was then 
controlled, or that the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems would be united, and then 
for the next twenty years the most astute 
attorneys would “be legitimately earning 
large salaries in indignantly opposing the so- 
called attacks of future postmasters general 
upon defenseless vested rights.” 


Cost of Improvements Met From Earnings 


The engineering problem presented in the 
extension of service is not-as difficult, nor 
would its solution be as expensive, as might 
at first be supposed. The main trunks and 
branches of the systems already exist like the 
main sewer and water systems of a city where 
the residents have merely to make connec- 
tion with their premises. A universal ex- 
tension of the service could probably be ac- 
complished on the basis of a moderate an- 
nual expenditure. 
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Such an extension and-cheapening of the 
service as would be feasible under govern- 
ment ownership would very much more than 
double the extent of its employment, and the 
cost of the service to its patrons could, after 
redemption of the, purchase bonds, be re- 
duced to a little more than a postal charge 
if the service were practically universal. 

The economies possible with all of the 
telegraph and telephone systems under one 
control, and céoperative, are manifest. Serv- 
ice instead of profit being the object of such 
a government monopoly,- the public would be 
given the benefit of every economy, and the 
unprofitable branches of the service would 
be sustained by the profits of service else- 
where. 

Any objection to government ownership of 
the systems based upon cost can be met by 
the application of a serial-bond, or partial- 
payment plan. By carrying the payments 
upon an equitable valuation of the properties 
over a number of years, a definite proportion 
of the principal being paid annually with the 
interest, the obligation would be paid in full 
at the end of the term, with a material sav- 
ing of interest. If the experience with the 
postal service may be accepted as a criterion, 
it is safe to assume that the entire cost of the 
property may be met from the earnings of 
the service, the revenues being augmented by 
expansion and economies of operation. 
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If the government, owning the property, 
shall derive all benefits from extension of the 
service and the saving through consolida- 
tion and unification, including interchanges 
of service between the telegraph, telephone 
and postal systems, this will be available for 
liquidation of the purchase obligation. The 
compensation to the present owners of the 
properties contemplated in the agreements 
during government control, would meet the 
interest on its bonds and pay the principal 
in twenty-five years. Meanwhile the in- 
creased value of the properties through ex- 
tensions and improvements would belong to 
the government and increased earnings due 
to such extensions wauld go wholly to the 
credit of the government. 

With a fixed proportion of the principal 
being paid each year in redemption of the 
bonds as they fall due, there would be an 
annual reduction of interest charges. 

The properties, extended to practically a 
universal service, would be a perpetual pub- 
lic utility, as is the postal service, and after 
the redemption of the purchase bonds, the 
earnings would go to further improvement 
and a lower cost of service to the public. 

It is regretted that we cannot immediately 
begin to make these extensions, but that will 
not be possible during the war, as material 
and labor must be used for war purposes. 
During peace times they can be readily made. 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATORS’ ROOM—A PHASE OF THE VAST “WIRE” SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY, NOW UNDER 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
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GENERAL ALLENBY, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMIES IN PALESTINE (CENTER), WITH DR. JOHN H. 
i FINLEY, OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS, AND RUSTI PASHA, PRIME MINISTER TO THE SULTAN OF EGYPT 


(This photograph is of particular interest because it was taken at General Headquarters on the morning of 
September 20,‘in the midst of the final drive. The little girl is an American, the daughter of Hon. Hampson Gary, 
American diplomatic agent in Cairo. The picture was taken by Mrs. Gary) 


_ RELIEF FOR PALESTINE 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS TO THE RESCUE 
BY JOHN H. FINLEY, 


EDn. Finley: who ‘is Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, spent the past sum- 
mer «if Palestine. as American Red Cross Commissioner. Dr. Finley could not fail to be deeply 
impressed by: what he saw and heard in the Holy Land, and in the following article he gives us 
some of his impressions, accompanied by snapshot photographs which he himself took during his 


sojourn in Palestine —THE Epiror.] 


ALESTINE at the far end of the “far- 

flung battle-line,” seemed to me when I 
reached it a long, long way from America, 
not only in distance but in conditions. 

I had to travel with anti-submarine speed 
on the sea and with acquisitive speed on land, 
for I wanted in my going to see as much as 
possible of the Red Cross work in Europe, 
by way of preparation for my unwonted work 
on the edge of Asia. In London I stopped 
long enough to see something of the enlar- 
ging work of Major Endicott, head of the 
Red Cross there, for suddenly the brave part 
that our men were beginning to take in the 
war in Europe was making necessary this in- 
creased work in England Incidentally I saw 
our boys welcomed by the King and Walter 
Page, beloved in England as he is at home, 
and who will be particularly remembered as 
one of our greatest ambassadors to Great 
Britain. 

In France the work was so stupendous that 
I could see only a fragment of it, but enough 
to know with what genius the work was di- 
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rected and with what fine spirit it was in- 
formed throughout. 

In Italy the symbol Red Cross has come 
to be looked upon almost as a symbol of 
America, so much have Colonel Perkins and 
Major Byrne, and their splendid organiza- 
tion, done to contribute to the happiness of 
the soldiers by caring for their wives and 
children at home. 

Then I went on to the threshold of the 
East, beginning with the beautiful island of 
Corfu, where Ulysses is said to have ended 
his wanderings. = There I saw many sick 
Serbians, eager to go back again to the strug- 
gle for the recovery of their lost land—the 
almost infinitesimal fragment of which I vis- 
ited a few days later when I rode down from 
the mountains of Albania into the beautiful 
Plain of Monastir. Albania, to which I went 
from Corfu by an Italian water-boat, made a 
particular appeal because of its wild beauty 
and the rugged independence of its scattered 
people, and Serbia, because of her sorrow, 
sitting in the ashes of her past. 
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But my particular interest was to see the 
work at Salonica, where Dr. Ryan, who has 
faced death so many times that he seems to be 
contemptuous of it in his unsparing activities, 
was just returning after his illness to renew 
his work among the Serbians, whom he had 
followed into their place of exile. 

The Greeks were beginning to show in 
those days the valiant spirit of which they 
have given substantial proof in the months 
since. It is gratifying to know that a con- 
siderable force is being sent out to supple- 
ment those pioneer labors of Colonel Ryan 
and Major Buck in that particularly difficult 
field, in the midst of which was the birthplace 
(now but a heap of stones on the prairie) of 
Alexander the Great. In my eagerness to 
visit a little school maintained by the Red 
Cross for Serbian children within a few kil- 
ometers of the place where Alexander the 
Great had lived as a child I all but lost my 
boat, designated as a collier, on which I made 
a seven-day journey to Port Said, stopping 
on the way for a night in the harbor of Milo, 
where I wished the famous statue was still 
reposing free from Teutonic ravage. 

I escaped the adventurous fate of St. Paul 
as I passed the shores of Crete (and I use 
the egotistical singular because I was the only 
passenger on board) and reached Port Said 
in safety just four hours before the American 
Red Cross unit under the command of Col. 
E. St. John Ward, Deputy Commissioner, 


THE RED CROSS ORPHANAGE ON MOUNT ZION 


starting three or four weeks- before me and 
coming by way of South Africa and Ceylon 
and the Suez Canal, was leaying that same 
port for Jerusalem. The phrase used by an , 
old Princeton professor, 
tial,” was the only one to meet the case, 

If I had traveled in the aeroplane by which 
I made a later trip in two and one-half hours 
from Egypt to Palestine, I should have been 
upon the Judean hills to welcome this rare 
band of pilgrims coming on its humanitarian 
mission to the Holy Land—a land holy to the 
people of three great religions. It was a pil- 
grimage no less pious and worshipful than 


that which hundreds of thousands had made 


before, though they carried sewing-machines, 
water-pipe, and a thousand other articles of 
daily use, and came not to pray alone but to 
serve. It was some time later, when the 
great big sanitary engineer from Ohio, Cap- 


‘tain Groeniger,, reported that his men had 


spent the previous night in mending a mill, 
so that the people in one of the outlying dis- 
tricts could have food, that I was prompted 
to say that they had indeed been praying the 
Lord’s Prayer in the most effective way. 

The members of this remarkable company 
of more than fifty were all, save one or two, 
utter strangers to me, but I could now iden- 
tify any one of them in any part of the world, 
for I have had a rare “adventure in friend- 
ship.” 


I was nominally an O.C., which means 


“almost Provjden- h 
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SOME OF THE CHILDREN CARED FOR BY THE RED CROSS 


Officer Commanding (with what is called an 

“assimilated” and high rank), but I found 

myself an O.C. with the connotation of Ordi- 

nary Comrade, so close and democratic was 
the companionship which our common pur- 
pose gave us. 
What that devoted body of men and 
' women out there have done can but be inti- 
mated in this brief article. 
Here is a brief summary: 

(1) They have helped care for many thou- 
sands of refugees evacuated from No 
Man’s Land that stretched across Pal- 
estine from the Mediterranean Ocean to 
the Jordan River and beyond, and are 
following them back to their homes now 
that the English have cleared the Holy 
Land of the Turks and the Germans. 

(2) They have established a hospital, gen- 
eral dispensary, a children’s clinic and 
hospital, and a bacteriological laboratory 
in Jerusalem and have sent mobile medi- 
cal units to the most needy centers out- 


: side, ministering in all to about ten 


thousand in one month. 

(3) They are conducting three orphanages, 
and a school for orphan blind. One of 
these was a German orphanage before 
the war. The English authorities asked 
the American Red Cross to assume its 
control and support. English and Ara- 
bic are now spoken instead of German 
and Arabic, 


(4) They are giving liberally through the 
existing agencies (about $10,000 a 
month), but mainly through work 
which is furnished to more than a thou- 
sand women in the workrooms where 
garments are made for the refugees and 
others in need. 

(5) They are helping to give special atten- 
tion to 7000 refugee Armenians, who 
are gathered in Port Said. 

(6) They have transported thousands upon 
thousands of sick and wounded prisoners 
of war. 

(7) They have begun to help the villagers 
to cultivate the fields again by purchas- 
ing oxen, which are being rented to 
them. 

(8) They are giving employment to many 
women and some men in clearing the 
fields and preparing the vacant lots to 
be planted in gardens. 

But it was more than caring for the thou- 
sands of sick in the hospitals and dispensaries 
established by the American Red Cross in 
Jerusalem, Ramleh, Mejdel, Haifa, Tiberias, 
and elsewhere; more than ministering to the 
thousands of refugees in their exile from their 
primitive villages in Judea and from their 
more elaborate homes on the other side of 
the Jordan; more than supporting and train- 
ing the hundreds of children in orphanages 
(one of which has a most delectable site on 
Mount Zion) ; more than giving work and 
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relief to thousands of widows and others in 
need; more than transporting the sick and 
wounded soldiers; it was more than all these 
ministries, and all the thousand other indi- 
vidual things which the members of this unit 
performed, that the American Red Cross 
did in Palestine. 

Its chief service was to illustrate the eager 
and enthusiastic desire of America to help 
the British, who have recovered this land, 
to relieve and rehabilitate it. I was person- 
ally regretful, almost to a feeling of shame, 
that we were not permitted to fight side by 
side with England and her Allies for the de- 
liverance of this land from the Turk and the 
Teuton (though I, of course, realize that 
what we did on the Western front was 
splendidly helpful). “But I shall never cease 
to be grateful that I was of those permitted 
to enter first, in the wake of the army of de- 
liverance, and to organize these ministriés 
for those delivered, as we believe for all time, 
from the ancient oppressions. 

Not that we are to take an added foot of 
territory or even assume a political protecto- 
rate, but that we are to offer our wealth and 
our genius, with that of other nations, to 
beautify and enrich with all the glory that 
human hands and hearts can give, this land 
which has given us our laws and -our beati- 
tudes, our immortal psalms, and our deepest 
spiritual consolations. 

I can think of no better fate for Palestine, 
till she is able to make her own self-determi- 
nation and to maintain it, than that she 
should be guided by such men as have given’ 





her deliverance and guidance during these 
first few months: General, Allenby, the 
Commander-in-Chief ;. General Money, the 
Chief of Administration of the occupied, ter- 


ritory; Colonel Storrs, the Governor ..of 


Jerusalem (who. seems to bein a fair way 


to bring the new. Jerusalem,down to earth;, 


soon), and others in lesser positions,:, They 


are men by whom all civilization would wish. . 


to be represented if it but knew them. 
General Allenby’s name has by his dra: 

matic and significant achievement been put 

at once in the immortal list, along with the 


names of men who have triumphed 3there 


in the cause of the Lord in the long ages past. 

An evening that I shall longest remember 
is one that I spent with him-at G, H. Q. 
over the Bible and Sir George Adam Smith’s 
Geography of the Holy Land: ~Here was 
a powerful, blunt-spoken, demanding war- 
rior, with the mind of a statesman and with 
a smile that would bring the children of the 
world in a crusade behind him. I think he 
did not quite fully comprehend what a varied 
work the American Red Cross had come 
through the most of the seven seas to do. 
But it offered all that it had,—skill, devotion, 
equipment; and so efficient was its service 
that whatever misapprehension there may 
have been at the start at the end of three 
months the Commander-in-Chief gave it his 
most substantial praise in requesting his own 
government to ask America to send two more 
units of even larger size and of the same 
sort. 

I hope that America can make this re- 
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BOYS FROM THE RED CROSS ORPHANAGE 


sponse and through such an agency as the 
Red Cross, which ministers to people of all 
faiths alike. Certainly some such agency is 
needed in Palestine, where a marked sepa- 
rateness is maintained between the people of 
varying faiths. Some day I hope the public 
school will come, and the dissonant popula- 
tions will be drawn together into a society 
where the East and West meeting may 
nobly illustrate the teachings that have given 
basis for all the states embraced in what we 


call Christendom. I believe that the Jews, 
who have permeated all nations from East 
and West, should have an important part in 
giving expression to this spirit of interna- 
tional and interracial aspiration, but I hope 
that all peoples, and especially the people of 
America, who owe more than all others to 
the teaching of human brotherhood that 
came from Palestine, may “bring their glory” 
into this land, and make it “the jewel of 
the whole earth.” 























FIRST LOAD OF REFUGEES FROM ESSALT GOING BACK TO THEIR HOMES AFTER BRITISH OCCUPATION, IN A RED 
CROSS CAR WHICH WAS CROSSING A BRIDGE OVER THE JORDAN 














ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN 
WAR-TIME 


BY JULIE HEYNEMAN 


{Miss Heyneman is a writer and artist whose home is in San Francisco, but who joined relatives 
resident in England at the opening of the war in 1914. She organized California House for conva- 
lescent Belgian soldiers, and has rendered notable service in other London agencies for war-time 


relief. 


A visit to institutions under her auspices, in October, led to the suggestion that she write 


this tribute to the patient endurance of the English people under the. every-day hardships due to the 


necessary sacrifices of war-time.—THE Ebiror.] 


RECOGNIZED truism of the present 

day is that a nation’s strength is not de- 
termined solely by the gallantry, the passion, 
the self-sacrifice of its belligerent forces, or 
even by the heroism of its civilians at mo- 
ments of supreme peril. The real test is 
rather the power to endure the petty exas- 
perations of the daily routine, a routine com- 
plicated and hampered in every detail by 
conditions of hardship and difficulty hitherto 
undreamed of in our luxurious and comfort- 
loving age. 

In Great Britain, before the war, the sci- 
ence of living had attained the status almost 
of a fine art. British domestic economy aimed 
at a standard of harmony and ease, even in 
the lower middle class, comparatively rare 
in our own servant-driven country, except in 
the households of the very wealthy, and not 
always to be discovered there. 

Lavish without ostentation, the mecha- 
nism of family life moved smoothly, with lit- 
tle friction, on the proverbial “greased 
wheels.” 

Self-evident as are the devastations of war, 
there is an aspect hardly less tragic, almost 
more far-reaching in its disastrous effects on 
the health of the community. The gradual 
disintegration of all those public or. semi- 
public services, upon which we have learned 
to depend, is sure finally to search out, with 
implacable cruelty, every weak spot in the 
body politic. To relax vigilance is to_breed 
disease. Over-fatigue, overstrained nerves 
relentlessly claim their daily victims. As 
each service is drained of its trained and 
skilled employees, the unskilled and untrained 
have taken their places, with the consequent 
inevitable lowering of all standards. 

It has been said that the luxury of one 
generation is the necessity of the next, but 
the San Francisco earthquake itself did not 
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so drive in the wholesome lesson of all one 
may go without as has this bitter. experience 
of four years of war. During these four 
years we have seen a great free nation volun- 
tarily strip itself of all but. the barest essen- 
tials, and do it so calmly, with so little em- 
phasis, so much as a.matter of course, that: the 
splendor of such universal sacrifice has gone 
almost unremarked, and most certainly un- 
appreciated to the extent it so richly..de- 
serves. an 
Cheerful Acceptance of Hardships : 

The British judge others: by: their-triumphs 
and themselves by their failures. . This: na- 
tional characteristic is perhaps the secret of 
their strength. They have vituperated. their 
own “food hogs,” and scourged those who 
were discovered hoarding, while acclaiming 
the American nation as an example of true 
abnegation and self-sacrifice. A very well- 
known writer recently went the length of 
asserting that America was “starving itself” 
so that Great Britain might have wheat. A 
glance at the columns of home papers devoted 
to “society” would incline one to accept that 
enthusiastic statement with a certain reserve. 
To depreciate our magnificent response to the 
vital needs of the moment would be as un- 
becoming as unduly to boast of it. We may 
rejoice in it wholeheartedly; but only those 
Americans who have given their services in 
England since the beginning of the struggle 
can bear testimony to the gallantry, the reso- 
lution, the incomparable good humor with 
which the British people, as a whole, have ac- 
cepted intolerable conditions. Without more 
than the meaningless grumble of old habit, 
they have resigned themselves to the count- 
less prohibitions, the harassing restrictions 
which have made decent living a daily and 
hourly problem. 
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Underfed and overworked, the temper of 
the working classes has shown flashes of irri- 
tation or resentment. What wonder? In 
times of peace, deprivation is not unaccom- 
panied by physical and mental suffering; but 
add fatigue, and a background of constant 
peril, of harrowing suspense and anxiety, of 
grief and loss, and one sees in truer per- 
spective the relation of the outbursts of un- 
reason and impatience to the fundamental 
facts of undeniable fortitude and grim en- 
durance. Hardly a household but mourns 
one or more of its dearly-beloved. A day’s 
absence from work almost invariably means 
tragedy, and the white face and the set lips, 
in the quiet resumption of the allotted task, 
forbid any expression of sympathy less con- 
trolled or dignified. This is true of all 
classes. Even sacred grief may not be in- 
dulged. 

Conversation, when there is time for it, 
concentrates on vital questions of immediate 
importance: food, clothing, fuel, transport. 
The makeshift of every description rules the 
domestic roost. The shortage of petrol, oil 
and coal is not more disturbing than the im- 
possibility of repairing, without endless seri- 
ous delays, broken windows, burst pipes, or 
leaking roofs. A burst kitchen-boiler may 
not be replaced at all. When coal was 
rationed people sought recourse to oil or gas 
stoves, only to discover that oil stoves had 
disappeared from the shops, and gas stoves 
could no longer be hired from the gas com- 
panies. If a gas stove was bought outright 
the'gas company could not undertake to make 
the necessary connections. That rara avis, 
the plumber, may be wooed, but is rarely 
won. He is an absolute monarch, and duch- 


- esses grovel before him. 


Gas and electric light having been added 
to the list of rationed commodities, to be 
really warm has become a luxury to be en- 
vied, while a hot bath must be planned for 
with the utmost deliberation. 


The Luxury of a Fire! 


How people miss the accustomed cheerful 
grate-fires in the biting cold of this most un- 
gracious autumn of many a long year may be 
illustrated by the following incident, amus- 
ing or pathetic according to one’s point of 
view: A friend who had recently under- 
gone a serious operation, was permitted to 
receive a few visitors. She has the special 
coal-grant allowed the sick or infirm. As 
each guest was announced the same comedy 
was enacted.- The invalid, who had been 


rejuvenated by the enforced rest, assumed an 
eager expression, and prepared herself for 
congratulations, but the face of each new 
arrival became transfigured with delight— 
not at sight of the sufferer, whom they hardly 
favored with a glance, but at the unexpected 
glow in the grate. Each one exclaimed: “Ah! 
A fire!” in tones of fervent joy, and rushed 
promptly to warm his or her chilled person 
at that welcome blaze. 


Clothing and Food 


The prices of manufactured goods—of 
flannel, broadcloth, velvet, serge or tweed; 
of knitted or woven garments, soar in exact 
ratio with the general requirements; and 
the clothes of yesteryear are resurrected with 
dumb gratitude for their possession. On the 
subject of boots and shoes, it would be pos- 
sible to write a harrowing chapter; on the 
vagaries of the cobbler or the substitutes for 
leather used in repairs one may only draw 
a veil. As to the laundry and the difficul- 
ties of having one’s soiled clothing washed 
and returned in recognizable condition, at 
any set period of time, some dramatic writer 
of the future may find the motive for melo- 
drama. ‘What enters here leaves lace or 
hemstitching behind!” might be the appro- 
priate device for the laundries of the day. 

Meat may be had to the amount of the 
value of one shilling and four pence (33 
cents) a head, per week. The quality and 
quantity compare unfavorably with what was 
formerly put aside for a self-respecting cat— 
though, as we are informed it is “frozen 
meat from America,” any comment on the 
part of the writer might seem ungrateful. 

The supply of milk, though not rationed, 
is strictly limited. Cream may be sold only 
for children or invalids on production of a 
doctor’s order. Two ounces of butter and 
four of margarine, with a few ounces of 
dripping or lard, must suffice for a week. 
Currants and raisins are rarely to be ob- 
tained, and this also holds good of cheese, 
jam and a dozen other articles which have 
hitherto provided some variation to the 
monotonous fare. For months there has been 
practically no fresh fruit on the market, all 
existing stocks having been commandeered 
for the Navy and Army. Practically no 
sweets are to be obtained. 


Readjustments in Social Life 


There is not an incident of the day un- 
affected by the war. As women have risen 
to every demand made upon them, and are 
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working at munitions, on trams and trains, 
driving vans, etc., so their own places have 
remained empty, or are filled by the unskilled, 
or children who cannot assume more than the 
precocious expression of a responsibility that 
sits queerly enough on their pert young faces. 
Delivery carts for butcher, baker, grocer, or 
laundryman, are often in the competent hands 
of swashbucklers of six or eight, who regard 
their duties with a joyous irresponsibility 
eminently refreshing and cheerful, but the 
deliveries, alas, have become as casual and 
uncertain as the arrival of the American 
mails. Any package not too large to stagger 
under is manfully shouldered by the pur- 
chaser, of whatever social position he or she 
may be; and nobody hesitates to add a pre- 
cious pot of jam to an overloaded basket or 
string bag, even at the risk of breaking an 
arm, the handle of the basket or the pot of 
jam. False shame has been buried so deep 
down under the sharp realities of the present 
that we may venture to pray there may be 
no resurrection. 

So many things have become suddenly a 
matter of national concern. To put in a 
telephone, to print a leaflet, or to change your 
butcher you must apply for permission; pri- 
vate use of your own automobile or motor- 
bicycle is strictly forbidden; petrol may only 
be used—and very sparingly—for war work 
or Red Cross purposes. Parts of a car or 
of a broken machine of any kind take months 
to replace. To have a watch mended re- 
quires six months, and it is only accepted 
reluctantly and after due persuasion. 

Social life, in the old sense, no longer ex- 
ists. Even by day it is difficult enough to get 
about. Underground and “tube” trains are 
crowded to the point of suffocation; the 
ubiquitous “bus” sails along oblivious of 
scrambling old ladies vainly attempting im- 
possible acrobatic feats as they struggle to 
mount it. At each stopping place there is 
a surging crowd and a trial of strength re- 
sults in the survival, on the pavement, of the 
politest. This is all part of the daily penance 
more or less jestingly endured. With the 
exhibition of the proper spirit of humility, 
the rare taxi-driver, after some catechism, 
may be induced to take you to your destina- 
tion. All traveling is fraught with new 
trials. Upon arrival you may or not find a 
porter, so that luggage must be reduced to a 
minimum. 


The items may be added to endlessly, and 
still no true picture be conveyed. The un- 
swept streets and uneven pavements, it must 
be confessed, remind one of home; but the 
loveliest gardens in the world, all over the 
country, are neglected and dreary, while all 
that bright decoration of window boxes that 
flowered so gaily against the grimy back- 
ground of London has disappeared. “I am 
horribly ashamed,” said a very rich friend 
recently. ‘I have to have my house painted, 
and some of:-the stone coping renewed. ‘The 
builder tells me if I delay any longer the 
house will go to rack and ruin. I wish i 
could put up:a notice, so that people would 
not think me oblivious and unpatriotic! The 
frosts of last year did us such terrible dam- 
age, and we Could get nobody to undertake 
repairs at the time.” 

The interiors of the houses—once so im- 
maculate in their white paint, their shining 
silver and brasses, their gay chintzes and 
highly polished dining tables—have grown 
dingy. All family life is concentrated in 
one or two living rooms which begin to show 
the hard wear and tear of the endless strain, 
for even inanimate things demonstrate in 
mute eloquence and protest against the hard 
usage to which they are unaccustomed. 


England’s Heavy Burden 


In short, the old smooth way of pleasure, 
the path of content and comfortable enjoy- 
ment, has grown unfamiliar and strange to 
the feet of a whole nation. King or dustman 
share alike; over the stony road—how sharp, 
how painful only each one may know—go 
the multitudes intent on the one goal! There 
is a light shining now, as at the end of a long, 
dark tunnel, and hope lends new strength to 
the old dogged resolution. 

Through four long years Great Britain 
has supplied her Allies—France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Rumania, Serbia—with munitions, 
with food, with timber, with coal—with all 
the mountainous paraphernalia of war. 
Tardily we have recognized the crushing 
weight of the burden she has borne. Our 
younger shoulders are squared—strong as 
steel—to the same formidable task, but what- 
ever the strain, whatever the cost, whatever 
the sacrifice, let us never forget that where 
we Americans are giving unsparingly of our 
abundance, Great Britain is giving of her 
bitter necessity —London, October 14, 1918. 
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THE GLORY THAT IS SERBIA 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ALFRED STEAD 


[Colonel Stead, of the British Army, who writes this tribute to Serbia for our American readers, 
is a high authority upon Serbian and Balkan conditions, and personally helped to conduct the retreat 


which he describes. 


He is now a member of a mission which represents the British War Cabinet 


in relations with the Serbian Government. Colonel Stead is one of the sons of the late William T. 


Stead—TueE Eprror.] 


HE enduring struggle of the Serbian 
people for the right to live and to be 
free affords the most heroic page in all the 
heroism of the war of might against right. 
Theirs has been no single moment of effort, 
but a long drawn, never-ending torment of 
struggle and battle. They stood for the 
rights of small nations, a David before the 
Goliath of Caesarism, and to them has at 
last been given the dealing of the blew which 
brings end to war and freedom to peoples. 
This little people, small in numbers, but 


‘ great in tradition and courage, were made 


the excuse for the long-planned war on 
liberty. Exhausted by the war against 
Turkey and the defense against Bulgaria, 
which nation specializes in treachery, the 
Serbian army and people were called to with- 
stand the onslaught of the armies of Austria, 
once one of the great powers. Nothing had 
been left undone to avoid the arbitrament 
of war. Concessions had been made to the 
planners of the world war which trans- 
cended any thought possible by a free people, 
proud of their independence. But war was 
to come and the Serbian armies, hastily as- 
sembled and badly equipped, short of not 
only luxurious necessities but lacking the 
veriest essentials, for a long year, met and 
broke the attacks of the flower of the Aus- 
trian armies. 


Victims of Invasion, Famine and Disease 


The invaders gave a foretaste of their 
methods in such portions of Serbia as fell 
temporarily under their sway—the Hun- 
garian and Austrian soldiery had full rein to 
every passion and a visit to the districts once 
occupied by them, when the Serbians had 
liberated their land, was a heartrending and 
unforgetable experience. Belgium’s suffer- 
ings. were witnessed by neutral observers; 
there was some check upon savagery. In 
Serbia there have never been any checks or 
deterrents. The victorious armies, lacking 


many of their bravest and best who had fal- 
len in the twelve months’ struggle, were not 
allowed to reorganize. Disease succeeded 
battle and a wave of typhus swept thousands 
on thousands away. The population, driven 
from their homes during the invasion, 
starved, without suitable food, fell an easy 
victim. It will probably never be known 
how stupendous were the ravages of the 
disease. 


Allies Mistakenly Withhold Aid 


But the spirit of the people never wavered. 
Their traditions, born in the times when they 
stood as the guardians of the gate for Europe 
against the Turks, heartened them to with- 
stand the march of the Huns towards the 
East. They knew that the natural line of 
defense for the East was the Danube. Their 
Allies, filled with affairs nearer home, 
blinded by their ideas of the super-impor- 
tance of the western front, and above all in- 
sanely stubborn in following Russia’s lead 
and trusting Bulgaria against the advice of 
all those who knew Bulgaria really, would 
not aid the weakened armies of Serbia to 
block the way. 

Still more, they, through ignorance and 
misleading, prevented Serbia from attacking 
Bulgaria, mobilizing to stab her in the back. 
Reluctant to believe that Bulgaria, creation 
of Gladstone and Russia, could be anything 
but friendly, although every evidence proved 
that the Bulgarian King’s interests as well 
as his inclinations, lay with the Central 
Powers, the allied governments nailed Serbia 
to her martyr’s cross. Assailed from all 
sides, alone save for promises, carried out in 
hesitating fashion, or not at all, the Serbian 
army and the Serbian nation was forced into 
an ever-increasing retreat. By military 
genius of a very high value, armies were ex- 
tricated and retreats conducted through road- 
less, mountainous regions. Serbia was in- 
vaded, occupied, tortured; but the Serbians 
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C) Underwood & Underwood 


SOME OF THE OLDER SERBIAN SOLDIERS, WHO FOUGHT FOR MORE THAN FOUR YEARS TO FREE THEIR COUNTRY 
FROM THE AUSTRIAN INVADERS 


were not beaten—they never approached be- 
ing conquered. 


A Nation Goes to Exile 


The horrors of that long retreat—a nation 
and an army mingled in confusion on roads 
and tracks, all with their faces turned 
towards the distant Adriatic—can never be 
told. Day after day, in rain and snow, the 
free peoples of Serbia marched, at the pace 
of tired draught oxen, along their way of 
the cross. As in earlier days, they fled before 
the Turks to avoid subjection, so now in this 
twentieth century they fled before the super- 
savages of the enemy—men and women and 
children walked and weakened and died. 
There was less and less food, more and more 
cold. ‘Those who could go no further stood 
weeping in the villages as the Serbian rear- 
guards marched out, weeping and waiting 
for the coming of the enemy, a few quarters 
of an hour behind. These weeping Serbians 
had no illusions as to their fate. They could 
only hope that the Germans would arrive be- 
fore the Bulgarians—that was their single 
hope! 

The long-drawn-out agony of that march 
to the sea tried the Serbian courage as in a 
furnace, and found it true gold. Abandon- 
ing their country, their individual little land- 
holdings, these peasant heroes went into the 
unknown, upheld by the assurance that there 
they would be given a chance to reform their 


ranks and again go to the battle. And in all 
that long retreat, where money had no value 
to buy food or comfort, when a man’s life 
had no value, there was order and discipline. 
Nurses came out with the soldiery unmolest- 
ed. Property of Albanian villages was re- 
spected. There was starvation even unto 
death, but no pillage. It was a splendid last 
protest of endeavor on the part of a nation— 
as fine in its thought as the hara-kiri of a 
Japanese Samurai, seeking to show that his 
will to do was still strong, although his 
physical ability to accomplish was ended. 


A Desolated Land. 


And so Serbia went into exile. The suf- 
ferings of the retreat were, however, nothing 
to the hell: upon earth which remained be- 
hind. Where once had been a fair and pros- 
perous land, dotted with free villages, is now 
a shuddering waste, full of horrid memories. 
Nightmares of innumerable cruelties must 
prevent for many years an atmosphere of 
peace. For both Bulgarians and Austrians 
came to destroy. They knew the unconquer- 
able national soul of Serbia and declared that 
the only way to have a peaceful occupied Ser- 
bia was to eliminate the Serbs. And this was 
systematically done. Men, women and 
children were deported to die like flies in 
camps in Hungary. Property was taken, men 
and women made to work like beasts of 
labor; every effort was made to crush out 














THE GLORY THAT JIS SERBIA 


Serbian language, names and traditions. But 
nothing but death could succeed in quenching 
Serbia’s spirit, and this, the grimmest and 
final argument, was never slow in employ- 
ment. 

So when the Serbian army to-day returns 
from its exile, its unceasing vigil, its officers 
and men approach their former homes with 
averted eyes and closed ears, fearing to see 
and ‘hear things unimaginable. They go 
back, these persistent heroes, who alone broke 
the Bulgarians and the Central League, 
strong. in their lasting instinct, ruined and 
broken in fortune and family, to endeavor 
to build anew their. homes and lives, so that 
Serbia may again resume her. unceasing 
watch over the gateway-to the East. - 

Allies‘: Must Help Rebuild 

The duty of the Allies is plain. They 
must, be more quick," more ready in recon- 
struction’ than they ‘Were in aiding to avert 
destruction.. -There is need of every kind in 
Serbia. The people are in as-parlous a 
state of need as ever a shipwrecked. crew on 
a raft in midocean. There are no doctors, 
‘no ‘medicines for the sick; there are no 
clothes‘or food ; every resource is lacking. Sys- 
tematic ‘assistance is needed and then syste- 
matic study to recreate a garden out of a 
desert. Such a people, who hold so high and 
so unflinchingly the high ideals for which 
we are making and continuing the war, must 
not be allowed to perish. Rather is it essen- 
tial that they should grow strong and leaven 
the whole mass of newly liberated peoples, 
infusing them also with the true love 
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AN AMERICAN RED CROSS DENTAL STATION IN 
SERBIA, WITHIN A MILE OF FRONT-LINE 
TRENCHES 


of liberty which is ready to undergo any and 
every sacrifice rather than lose freedom. If 
the martyrdom and glorious last uplifting of 
Serbia serves no other purpose, it must re- 
main a never-ending reminder that the wid- 
ow’s mite for freedom may have more merit 
than the millions of the great and rich. Of 
the Serbs may it truly be said, “the living 
die that the dead may live.” 
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A SERBIAN COMMUNITY DURING THE, AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION 


(Note the absence of men and older boys) 








OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR-TIME 


BY WILLIAM L. ETTINGER 
(Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York) 


VERY week has brought to my desk let- 

ters from the Western Front, written 
by lads on the firing line, who, but a few 
years ago, were restless though eager learn- 
ers in the schools of our great city. Their 
cheery, optimistic messages, brimming with 
confidence that the righteousness of their 
cause insures its triumph, link their golden 
chain of victories with school days not yet 
forgotten, and serve to remind us of our 
responsibilities as schoolmasters. Our former 
pupils have repaid us a royal wage. As the 
numerous service flags are raised, the white 
stars, often transformed into golden ones, 
become not only eloquent of those who did 
not fail their rendezvous with death, but 
deeply significant of the vital rdle our schools 
play in our national life. 

The generous response of our young 
manhood has revealed with increasing clear- 
ness that the results of the educational 
process, although intangible and difficult of 
measurement, are the basis of national 
morale. The battles of to-morrow are 
actually being won in the schools of to-day. 
Realizing full well that the bristling bayonets 
of the embattled armies are but the martial 
expression of opposing ideals for the develop- 
ment of which systems of education have 
been responsible, our teachers have found 
in their work an increased dignity and 
deepened seriousness which the excessive de- 
mands of the service and the woefully inade- 
quate wage paid cannot lessen. A _ sober 
recognition of the fact that, like the potter 
who fashions clay, the teacher moulds the 
habits and ideas which constitute civilization, 
has put greater earnestness and spirituality 
into the work of the classrooms. If a war 
is really won only after the treaty of peace 
is signed, the initial steps of victory are be- 
ing taken in the schools of to-day. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


While we are apt to confuse the educa- 
tional process with its external and material 
aspects, such as buildings, courses of study, 
modes of administration, the truth of the 
matter is that the ultimate factor, apart from 
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the pupil, is the personality of the teacher. 
This world war has rudely awakened us 
to the shortcomings of a limited number of 
our teachers. Some have been awakened to 
a new conception of their duties as moulders 
of the men of to-morrow who must transmit 
the heritage of democracy. Some have been 
entirely eliminated. In the present crisis, 
the schools are in need, not of over-intellect- 
ualized, thin-blooded pacifists, who cannot 
whole-heartedly expound the point of view 
of our Allies, but of energized, red-bloodéd, 
outspoken Americans who will impress upon 
the youth of our land the fact that the Allies 
are the guardians of civilization and that 
every one of us is obligated to sacrifice all 
we have to insure the winning of the war. 
Slackers are no more to be desired in the 
classroom than they are in the first line of 
trenches. 

Were I to frame the irreducible minimum 
of a teacher’s duties in the present moment, 
I would say it is important that every teacher 


(1) should be aggressively patriotic in word 
and deed in upholding the standards set by 
President Wilson, and in furthering all war 
measures which our nation sees fit to enforce; 

(2) should interpret history so as to reveal the 
enduring Anglo-Saxon principles of personal 
liberty, to which our President has given such 
eloquent expression; 

(3) should, through the ideals embodied in 
our literature, and through everyday contact 
in the school, emphasize the futility of strength 
divorced from righteousness ; 

(4) should use methods of discipline which 
will foster initiative and spontaneity, consistent 
with courtesy, self-restraint, and prompt obedi- 
ence; 

( 5) should promote the physical well-being of 
pupils; 

(6) should let the thrilling events of the 
present not only color, but also constitute the 
core of the subject matter of instruction in ele- 
mentary and in high schools, and 

(7) should make the utmost possible effort 
so to interest pupils in their own schooling that 
dropping out and juvenile delinquency shall be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Filling the Ranks of Teachers 


But the problem that has caused chief 
concern has been, not the securing of proper 
service from a splendidly equipped, self- 
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OUR SCHOOLS 


sacrificing, loyal corps of teachers, but the 
replacement of teachers lost through the 
operation of the selective service draft law, 
through voluntary enlistments for service in 
activities such as the Red Cross, rehabilita- 
tion work, officers’ training corps, and last, 
but not least, through the appeal of industry, 
commerce, and governmental agencies which 
offer salaries and promotions far more attrac; 
tive than those attainable in the teaching 
profession. 

To meet these exceptional conditions, it 
has been found necessary to lower some of 
the standards for admission to the service, 
to grant pitifully inadequate salary increases, 
to permit the reinstatement of married 
women, and to conduct a propaganda in the 
public press and in the high schools to secure 
recruits for the teaching service. 


New Buildings Must Wait! 


Another critical situation which the war 
has produced is the stoppage of all building 
operations. There is an old Talmudic say- 
ing to the effect that even to build the 
temple the schools must not be closed; but 
although the need for, additional seatings is 
very great, and there is present financial 
ability.in excess. of $10,000,000, the. Priori- 
ties, .Division,.of the War Industries Board 
has. ruled that all the proposed constructions 
must be postponed in the interest of a maxi- 
mum mobilization of our military resources. 
Deferred construction means the release of 
labor, materials, fuel, and transportation for 
essential military purposes. ‘To solve the 
difficult problem of congestion thus created, 
resort will be-had to such modifications of 
existing school practices as more flexible 
grading schemes, the development of inter- 
mediate or junior high-school organizations, 
the extension of duplicate school programs, 
and the further development of vacation 
schools during the months of July and 
August. 


Instruction of Adults 


While the war situation unfortunately 
means limitation of financial ability, the 
crisis really calls for a remarkable extension 
of school service. As a result of recently 
enacted statutes, provision must be made for 
the education of all adults up to the age of 
twenty-one who have not the attainments 
of a pupil in the fifth year of our elementary 
schools. To make this work effective will 
involve considerable expense. Classes have 
been organized and successfully maintained 
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in evening schools for the training of many 
thousand men subject to the operation of the 
selective service law. During the months 
of July and August, the Board of Education 
of New York City provided for the training 
of four hundred enlisted men classified for 
service in mechanical branches, such as 
machine shop practice, sheet metal work, 
electrical work, and automobile mechanics. 
Moreover, the need of the country for 
trained artisans has emphasized the necessity 
of extending our work in vocational schools, 
prevocational schools, and  codperative 
classes. 

Again, the schools have met in truly in- 
spiring fashion the increasing demands for 
various types of service related to war, 
whether it be the matter of Red Cross work, 
Junior Red Cross work, the sale of Liberty 
Bonds or Thrift Stamps, farm service 
throughout the State, or the maintenance of 
school gardens in the interest of food pro- 
duction. 


New Subjects in the Curriculum 


Last, but not least, there has been an in- 
sistent demand that we modify the character 
of instruction through changed emphasis on 
topics, through the selection of Red Cross 
projects in manual training, and through 
the adoption of syllabi dealing with war 
facts. 

Ouf pupils should be as familiar with the 
exploits of Pershing and the gallant Sixty- 
ninth as they are with the adventures of 
Sir Galahad in the pursuit of the Grail. Un- 
less due caution is exercised, children fully 
instructed in the minutiae of the Whiskey 
Rebellion, the War of 1812, or the Mexican 
War, may be totally ignorant of the under- 
lying causes of the present world crisis. In 
like manner, the geography work should be 
related to the living present. Europe and 
South America must be studied with a 
greater intensiveness than ever before. Our 
own country must be discussed in the light 
of present conditions rather than those pre- 
sented in out of date texts. Pupils should 
know the locations of the cantonments, of 
the great ship-building centers, the nitrogen 
plants, and the innumerable industrial de- 
velopments resulting from the war. 

Pupils should be able to indicate how the 
physical features of the Western Front have 
controlled the development of the campaigns. 
They should know the relative difficulties 
of campaigning in the lowlands of Flanders 
and the mountainous region of the Vosges. 
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They should be informed as to the geograph- 
ical location and race history of the various 
peoples of Europe who are now entitled to 
self-determination. 

Our science, also, will be of little value 
unless vitalized by a study of the innumer- 
able applications of science to meet present- 
day needs. Every graduate of our elemen- 
tary schools should be familiar with ele- 
mentary facts relating to such matters as 
the flotation of ships, the construction of air- 
planes, and the flight of projectiles. 


Americanizing the Foreign-Born 


One of the most important phases of work 
to which the war has been a great impetus 
is the Americanization of the foreigners in 
our city. Instead of treating the illiterate 
foreigner as a clannish pariah whose Ameri- 
canization should be left to chance, we have 
organized both day and evening classes in 
places most accessible to workers. New 
York City is the great entry port for immi- 
gration, and is the great melting pot of the 
country. Because of its resident foreign 
groups, it is the largest Jewish city in the 
world, the second largest Italian city, and the 
third largest Russian city. Within our pupil 
population we include approximately sixty 
different nationalities, and therefore the 
problem of benevolent assimilation is essen- 
tially the work of our public-school system. 
The present war conditions, includirig the 
necessity of throttling German propaganda, 
have meant the extension and socialization of 
this work. During the term just closed, the 
average number of such classes in the even- 
ing schools was 550. In addition, there were 
approximately 60 classes organized in the 
day continuation schools. 

The bulk of Americanization work must 
be done through such agencies as evening 
schools, continuation classes, lecture centers, 
parents’ associations, or community centers, 
But effective as these agencies are, it is the 
beneficent multiple influence of the day- 
school teacher, exerted throughout the day 
to furnish ideas and habits to our pupils, that 
insures the transformation of the alien home 
and foreign neighborhood. While we must 
not underestimate the importance of Ameri- 
canization among adults, we should not for- 
get that the children in our schools are the 
treasure bearers to the foreign home of that 
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language equipment, that generous enthu- 
siasm for institutional life, and those habits 
of orderly living which constitute the 
essence of American ideals. 


The Bugle-Call 


In conclusion, I would 2gain refer to the 
war in which we are all engaged, whether 
we stand’ in the presence of a class in the 
heart of the ghetto or lie steel-helmeted in 
the fields of Flanders. To put forth our best 
efforts as teachers we must identify ourselves 
with the attempt of our Allies to preserve 
those rights of manhood, for the establish- 
ment of which our own nation was founded, 
and in the defense of which it is now pouring 
forth its richest treasure. The red terror 
of a St. Bartholomew’s massacre still 
threatens civilization. Were we not a firmly 
united people, each and every one resolved 
to give his labor, his wealth, and even his 
life to guarantee these rights to posterity, 
the issue would be in doubt, but united as 
we are in every aspiration and endeavor, the 
battlefront extends not only to New York 
City, but to every village throughout the 
land. ‘The victories of our Allies are the 
triumphs of a militant America fighting 
to make permanent those principles of gov- 
ernment for which our own nation was 
founded. 

Last July, while attending the convention 
of the National Education Association at 
Pittsburgh, I attended a meeting at which 
various representatives of our Allies spoke 
of the war in relation to education, and 
listened spellbound to a_ beautiful story 
which, to my mind, is prophetic of the part 
we play in this war for democracy. It was 
related that France has shown her confidence 
in our army by giving into its keeping her 
most treasured possession—Alsace and Lor- 
raine; that some of our boys were billeted 
near the home of Joan of Arc; that they 
were told the story of how Joan had been 
inspired by heavenly voices. Incredulous, 
they halted a poilu going by, and inquired 
if such voices were still heard in the land 
and would lead to the salvation of France. 
The Frenchman halted, and then said, 
“Messieurs, listen.” In the distance they 
heard faintly but clearly the silver-throated 
bugle of the American forces sounding the 
call to battle and to victory. 




















TEXT OF THE ARMISTICE 
WITH GERMANY 


[The Inter-Allied War Council had met at Versailles on October 31 to frame the conditions of 
armistice to be offered to Germany, and after four days of harmonious discussion had unanimously 


agreed upon the terms. 


President Wilson had previously informed Germany (on October 23) that 


the only justifiable armistice would be one leaving the Allies in a position to enforce agreements, 


and making renewal of hostilities impossible. 


At the Versailles meetings were Marshal Foch as 


commander-in-chief of the Allied armies, Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain, Premier Clem- 
enceau of France, Premier Orlando of Italy, and Col. Edward M. House representing President Wil- 


son. 


The armistice was presented to German delegates by Marshal Foch on November 8, upon their 


arrival within the French lines, and it was accepted by them on November 11.] 


I— Military Clauses on Western Front 


One—Cessation of operations by land and in the 
air six hours after the signature of the armistice. 


Two—Immediate evacuation of invaded coun- 
tries: Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxem- 
burg, so ordered as to be completed within four- 
teen days from the signature of the armistice. 
German troops which have not left the above- 
mentioned territories within the period fixed will 
become prisoners of war. Occupation by the Al- 
lied and United States forces jointly will keep 
pacé with evacuation in these areas. All move- 
ments of evacuation and occupation will be regu- 
lated in accordance with a note annexed to the 
stated terms. 

Three—Repatriation beginning at once to be 
completed within fifteen days of all the inhabi- 
tants of the countries above enumerated (includ- 
ing ‘hostages, persons under trial or convicted). 

Four—Surrefider in good condition by the Ger- 
man armies of the following war material: Five 
thousand guns (2,500 heavy and 2,500 field), 
25,000 machine guns, 3,000 minenwerfer, 1,700 
airplanes (fighters, bombers—firstly, all of the 
D 7’s and all the night bombing machines). The 
above to be delivered in situ to the Allied and 
United States troops in accordance with the de- 
tailed conditions laid down in the note (annexure 
No. 1) drawn up at the moment of the signing 
of the armistice. 

Five—Evacuation by the German armies of the 
countries on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
countries on the left bank of the Rhine shall be 
administered by the local troops of occupation. 
The occupation of these territories will be car- 
ried out by Allied and United States garrisons 
holding the principal crossings of the Rhine (May- 
ence, Coblentz, Cologne), together with the 
bridgeheads at these points of a thirty-kilometer 
radius on the right bank and by garrisons simi- 
larly holding the strategic points of the regions. 
A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right bank 
of the Rhine between the stream and a line drawn 
parallel to the bridgeheads and to the stream and 
at a distance of ten kilometers from the frontier 
of Holland up to the frontier of Switzerland. The 
evacuation by the enemy of the Rhinelands (left 
and right bank) shall be so ordered as to be com- 
pleted within a further period of sixteen days, in 
all, thirty-one days after the signing of the armis- 
tice. All the movements of evacuation or occupa- 
tion are regulated by the note (annexure No. 1) 
drawn up at the moment of the signing of the 
armistice. 


Six—lIn all territories evacuated by the enemy 
there shall be no evacuation of inhabitants; no 
damage or harm shall be done to the persons or 
property of the inhabitants. No person shall be 
prosecuted for offenses of participation in war 
measures prior to the signing of the armistice. 
No destruction of any kind shall be committed. 
Military establishments of all kinds shall be de- > 
livered intact, as well as military stores of food, 
munitions, and. equipment, not removed during 
the time fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of 
all kinds for the civil population, cattle, ete., 
shall be left in situ. Industrial establishments 
shall not be impaired in any way and their per- 
sonnel’ shall not be removed. 


Seven—Roads and means of communication of 
every kind, railroads, waterways, main roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, telephones, shall be in no 
manner impaired. All civil and military per- 
sonnel at present employed on them shall remain. 
Five thousand tocomotives and 150,000 wagons in 
good working order, with all necessary spare 
parts and fittings, shall be delivered to the as- 
sociated powers within the period fixed in an- 
nexure No. 2, and total of which shall not exceed 
thirty-one days. There shall likewise be deliv- 
ered 5,000 motor lorries (camione automobiles) 
in good order, within the period of thirty-six days. 
The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed 
over within the period of thirty-one days, to- 
gether with pre-war personnel and material. 
Further, the material necessary for the working 
of railways in the countries on the left bank of 
the Rhine shall be left in situ. All stores of coal 
and material for the upkeep of permanent ways, 
signals, and repair shops shall be left in situ. 
These stores shall be maintained by Germany in-* 
sofar as concerns the working of the railroads 
in the countries on the left bank of the Rhine. 
All barges taken from the Allies shall be restored 
to them. The note, annexure No. 2, regulates the 
details of these measures. 

Eight—The German command shall be respon- 
sible for revealing within the period of forty- 
eight hours after the signing of the armistice all 
mines or delayed action fuses on territory evacu- 
ated by the German troops and shall assist in 
their discovery and destruction. It also shall 
reveal all destructive measures that may have 
been taken (such as poisoning or polluting of 
springs and wells, etc.). All under penalty of 
reprisals. 

Nine—The right of requisition shall be exer- 
cised by the Allied and United States armies in 
all occupied territories, subject to regulation cf 
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accounts with those whom it may concern. The 
upkeep of the troops of occupation in the Rhine- 
land. (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be 
charged to the German government. 


Ten—The immediate repatriation without reci- 
procity, according to detailed conditions which 
shall be fixed, of all Allied and United States 
prisoners of war, including persons under trial 
or convicted. The Allied Powers and the United 
States shall be able to dispose of them as they 
wish. This condition annuls the previous con- 
ventions on the subject of the exchange of pris- 
oners of war, including the one of July, 1918, in 
course of. ratification. However, the repatriation 
of German prisoners of war interned in Holland 
and in’Switzerland shall continue as before. The 
repatriation of German prisoners of war shall be 
regulated at the conclusion of the preliminaries 
of peace. 

Eleven—Sick and wounded who cannot be re- 
moved from evacuated territory will be cared for 
by German personnel, who will be left on the 
spot with the medical material required. 


II.—Disposition Relative to the Eastern 
Frontiers of Germany 


Twelve—All German troops at present in the 
territories which before belonged to Austria-Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Turkey, shall withdraw imme- 
diately within the frontiers of Germany as they 
existed on August 1, 1914. All German troops 
at present in the territories which before the war 
belonged to Russia shall likewise withdraw 
within the frontiers of Germany, defined as above, 
as soon as the Allies, taking into account the in- 
ternal situation of these territories, shall decide 
that the time for this has come. 

Thirteen—Evacuation by German troops to be- 
gin at once, and all German instructors, prison- 
ers, and civilians as well as military agents now 
on the territory of Russia (as defined before 
1914) to be recalled. 

Fourteen—German troops to cease at once all 
requisitions and seizures and any other unader- 
taking with a view to obtaining supplies intended 
for Germany in Rumania and Russia (as defined 
on August 1, 1914). 

Fifteen—Renunciation of the treaties of Bucha- 
rest and Brest-Litovsk and of the supplementary 
treaties. 

Sixteen—The Allies shall have free access to 
the territories evacuated by the Germans on their 
eastern frontier, either through Danzig, or by 
the Vistula, in ‘order to convey supplies to the 
populations of those territories and for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order. 


III.—Clause Concerning East Africa 


Seventeen—Evacuation by all German forces 
operating in East Africa within a period to be 
fixed by the Allies. 


IV.—General Clauses 


Eighteen—Repatriation, without ‘reciprocity, 
within a maximum period of one month in ac- 
cordance with detailed conditions hereafter to be 
fixed of all interned civilians, including hostages 
(persons?), under trial or convicted, belonging 
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to the allied or associated powers other than those 


enumerated in Article Three. 


Nineteen—The following financial conditions 
are required: Reparation for damage done. 
While such armistice lasts no public securities 
shall be removed by the enemy which can serve 
as a pledge to the Allies for the recovery or 
reparation for war losses. Immediate restitution 
of the cash deposit in the national bank of Bel- 


gium, and in general immediate return of all 


documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper money, 
together with plant for the issue thereof, touch- 
ing public or private interests in the invaded 
countries. Restitution of the Russian and Ruma- 
nian gold yielded to Germany or taken by that 
power. This gold to be delivered in trust to the 
Allies until the signature of peace. 


V.—Naval Conditions 


Twenty—Immediate cessation of all ‘hostilities 
at sea and definite information to be givén as ‘to 
the location and movements of all German ‘ships. 
Notification to be given to neutrals’ that’ free- 
dom of navigation in all territor.al waters ‘is 
given to the naval and mercantile marines of the 
allied and associated powers, all questions of neu- 
trality being waived. 


Twenty-one—All naval and mercantile marine 
prisoners of the allied and associated powers in 
German hands‘to be returned ‘without reciprocity. 


Twenty-two—Surrender. to. “the-- Allies and 
United. States of all submarines (including sub- 
marine cruisers and all’ mine-laying submarines) 
now existing, with their complete armament and 
€quipment, in ports which shall be specified by 
the Allies and United States. Those which can- 
not take the sea shall be disarmed of the per- 
sonnel and material and shall remain under the 
supervision of the Allies and the United States. 
The submarines which are ready for the Sea 
shall be prepared to leave the German ports as 
soon as orders shall be received by wireless for 
their voyage to the port designated for their de- 
livery, and the remainder at the earliest possible 
moment. The conditions of this article shall be 
carried into effect within the period of fourteen 
days after the signing of the armistice. 


Twenty-three—German surface warships which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United 
States shall be immediately disarmed and there- 
after interned in neutral ports or in default of 
them in allied ports to be designated by the Al- 
lies and the United States. They will there re- 
main under the supervision of the Allies and of 
the United States, only caretakers being left on 
board. The following warships are designated 
by the Allies: Six battle cruisers, ten battleships, 
eight light cruisers (including two mine layers), 
fifty destroyers of the most modern types. All 
other surface warships (including river craft) are 
to be concentrated in German naval bases to be 
designated by the Allies and the United States, 
and are to be completely disarmed and classed 
under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States. The military armament of all 
ships of the auxiliary fleet shall be put on shore. 
All vessels designated to be interned shall be 
ready to leave the German ports seven days after 
the signing of the armistice. Directions for the 
voyage will be given by wireless, 
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TEXT OF THE ARMISTICE 


Twenty-four—The Allies and the United 
States of America shall have the right to sweep 
up all mine fields and obstructions laid by Ger- 
many outside German territorial waters, and the 
positions of these are to be indicated. 


Twenty-five—Freedom of access to and from 
the Baltic to be given" to the naval and mercan- 
tile marines of the allied and associated powers. 
To secure this the Allies and the United States 
of America shall be empowered to occupy all 
German forts, fortifications, batteries, and de- 
fense works of all kinds in all the entrances from 
the Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all 
mines and obstructions within and without Ger- 
man territorial waters, without any question of 
neutrality being raised, and the positions of all 
such mines and obstructions are to be indicated. 

Twenty-six—The existing blockade conditions 
set up by the allied and associated powers are to 
remain unchanged, and all German merchant 
ships found at sea are to remain liable to cap- 
ture. The Allies and the United States shall 
give consideration to the provisioning of Ger- 
many during the armistice to the extent recog: 
nized as necessary. 


Twenty-seven—All naval aircraft are to be 
concentrated and immobolized in German bases 
to be specified by the Allies and the United States 
of America. 

Twenty-eight—In evacuating the Belgian coast 
and ports Germany shall abandon in situ and in 
fact all port and river navigation material, all 
merchant ships, tugs, lighters, all naval aero- 
nautic apparatus, material and supplies, and all 
arms, apparatus and supplies of every kind. 

Twenty-nine—All Black Sea ports are to be 
evacuated by Germany; all Russian war vessels 
of all. descriptions seized by Germany in the 
Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies and 
the United States of America; all neutral mer- 
chant vessels seized are to be released; all war- 
like and other materials of all kinds seized in 
those ports are to be returned and German ma- 
terials as specified in Clause Twenty-eight are 
to be abandoned. 

Thirty—All merchant vessels in German hands 
belonging to the allied and associated powers are 
to be restored in ports to be specified by the Al- 
lies and the United States of America without 
reciprocity. 
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Thirty-one—No destruction of ships or of mae 
terials to be permitted before evacuation, sur- 
render, ‘or restoration. 


Thirty-two—The German government will nos 
tify the neutral governments of the world, and 
particularly the governments of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Holland, that all restrictions 
placed om the trading of their vessels with the 
allied and associated countries, whether by the 
German government or by private German ine 
terests, and whether in return for specific cons 
cessions, such as the export of shipbuilding mates 
rials, or not, are immediately canceled. 


Thirty-three—No transfers of German merchant 
shipping of any description to any neutral flag 
are to take place after signature of the armistice. 


V1I— Duration of Armistice 


Thirty-four—The duration of the armistice is 
to be thirty days, with option to extend. During 
this period if its clauses are not carried into exe- 
cution the armistice may be denounced by one of 
the contracting parties, which must give warning 
forty-eight hours in advance. It is understood 
that the execution of Articles 3 and 18 shall not 
warrant the denunciation of the armistice on the 
ground of insufficient execution within a period 
fixed, except in the case of bad faith in carrying 
them -into execution. In order to assure the exe- 
cution of this convention under the best conditions, 
the principle of a permanent international armis-- 
tice commission is admitted. This commission 
will act under the authority of the allied military 
and naval Commanders in Chief. 


VII.—The Limit for Reply 


Thirty-five—This armistice to be accepted or 
refused by Germany within seventy-two hours of 
notification. 





This armistice has been signed the Eleventh of 
November, Nineteen Eighteen, at § o'clock French 
time. 

F. FOCH, 

R. E. WEMYSS, 
ERZBERGER, 

A. OBERNDORFF, 
WINTERFELDT, 
VON SALOW. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS WITH 
BULGARIA, TURKEY, AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Bulgaria Surrenders 


The first episode in the swiftly moving last act 
of the drama of world war had been the military 
and political collapse of Bulgaria and the accept- 
ance of terms dictated by the Allied commander 
in the field, on September 29. The conditions im- 
posed were purely military, and included evacua- 
tion of Serbian and Greek territory, demobiliza- 
tion of the Bulgarian army, surrender of means of 
transport, permission for the Allies to occupy stra- 
tegic points and use all means of communication. 

Thus occurrred the first split in the Teutonic 
alliance. Serbian troops rapidly reoccupied their 

Dec.—6 


own lands, with two direct results of deep signifi- 
cance: (1) Turkey was cut off from German aid,~ 
at a moment when the Sultan’s army in Palestine 
was being annihilated by the British; and_(2) Aus- 
tria-Hungary was opened to invasion on a new 
front, when all the world knew that her limit of 
endurance had been reached and that 2 reju- 
venated Italian army was about to launch an 
attack along the Piave. 


The Agreement with Turkey 


Simultaneous with the Allied offensive against 
Bulgaria, the British in Palestine had struck the 
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Turkish line with such brilliancy of leadership 
and dash in execution that the enemy was com- 
pletely routed. Seventy thousand prisoners were 
taken. Cavalry units advanced 275 miles in five 
weeks, and cut the railroad line behind a second 
Turkish army in Mesopotamia. There was no 
choice for the Turks but to surrender. The terms 
imposed by the Allied powers may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Opening of Dardanelles and Bosporus and 
access to Black Sea. Allied occupation of Dar- 
danelles and Bosporus forts. 

2. Position of mine fields and other obstructions 
in Turkish waters to be indicated, and assistance 
given to remove them. 

3. Information concerning mines in the Black 
Sea is to be communicated. 

4. Allied prisoners and Armenian interned per- 
sons and prisoners to be handed over uncondition- 
ally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilization of the Turkish 
army, except troops for surveillance on frontiers 
and for maintenance of order. 

6. Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish wa- 
ters. These ships will be interned in such Turk- 
ish port or ports as may be directed, except small 
vessels for police and similar purposes. 

7. The Allies to occupy strategic points in any 
situation which threatens their security. 

8. Free use by Allied ships of ports and an- 
chorages in Turkish occupation and denial of their 
use by the enemy. Similar conditions to apply to 
Turkish shipping in Turkish waters for purposes 
of trade and demobilization. 

9. Allied occupation of Taurus tunnel system. 

10. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops 
from northern Persia. 

11. Part of Transcaucasia to be evacuated by 
Turkish troops, remainder if required. 

12. Wireless, telegraph and cable stations to be 
controlled by the Allies. 

13. Prohibition against destruction of any 
naval, military or commercial material. 

14. Facilities are to be given for the purchase 
of coal, oil, fuel and naval material from Turk- 
ish sources. 

15. Surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica. 

16. Surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, 
Yemen, Syria and Mesopotamia and withdrawal 
of Turkish troops from Galicia. 

17. Use of ships and repair facilities at all 
Turkish ports and arsenals. | 

18. Surrender of all ports occupied in Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica, including Misurata. 

19. All Germans and Austrians to be evacuated 
within one month from Turkish dominions. 

20. Compliance with such orders as may be 
conveyed for the disposal of equipments, arms 
and ammunition. 

21.,An allied representative to be attached to 
Turkish Ministry of Supplies to safeguard allied 
interests. 

22. Turkish prisoners are to be kept at the 
disposal of the Allied Powers. 

23. Turkey to cease all relations with Central 
Powers. 

24. In case of disorder in Armenia the Allies 
reserve right to occupy. 

25. Hostilities shall cease from noon Thursday, 
the 31st of October, 1918. 


The Austrian Armistice 


While Bulgaria and Turkey were experien- 
cing defeat, the only remaining German ally— 
Austria- -Hungary—was i in turn subjected to over- 
whelming attack. An Italian offensive was begun 
on October 24. Resistance soon collapsed and 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners were taken. 
The Austro-Hungarians begged for an armistice, 
which was granted by the Allies on November 
4, under the following conditions: 


Military Clauses: 

1, Immediate cessation of hostilities by land, by 
sea and air. 

2. Demobilization of Austro-Hungarian army 
and immediate withdrawal from Western front. 

3. Evacuation of all territories invaded by 
Austria-Hungary behind a fixed line. [In gen- 
eral, the territories embraced those long claimed 
by Italy: the Trentino, Trieste and Dalmatia.] 
All territory thus evacuated shall be occupied by 
the forces of the Allies and the United States. 
Military and railway equipment of all kinds, in- 
cluding coal belonging to or within those terri- 
tories, to be surrendered. 

4. The Allies shall have the right of free move- 
ment over all road and rail and water ways in 
Austria-Hungarian territory, and shall occupy 
strategic points necessary to conduct military 
operations or to maintain order. 

5. Complete evacuation or internment of all 
German troops within fifteen days. 

6. Administration of evacuated territories of 
Austria-Hungary entrusted to local authorities 
under control of the armies of occupation. 

7. Immediate repatriation without reciprocity 
of all Allied prisoners and interned civilians. 


Naval Conditions: 

1. Immediate cessation of hostilities at sea and 
information to be given as to location of Aus- 
tro-Hungarian ships. 

2. Surrender of fifteen Austro-Hungarian sub- 
marines and of all German submarines in Austro- 
Hungarian waters. All other submarines to be 
disarmed and to remain under supervision of 
the Allies. 

3. Surrender of three battleships, three light 
cruisers, nine destroyers, twelve torpedo boats, 
one mine layer, six Danube monitors. Other war- 
ships to be disarmed and placed under supervision. 

4. Freedom of navigation of all warships: and 
merchant ships of the Allies in the Adriatic and 
up the Danube with power to occupy or to dis- 
mantle all defense works. 

5. Blockade by the Allies to remain unchanged 
and all Austro-Hungarian merchant ships found 
at sea are to remain liable to capture save ex- 
ceptions which may be made. 

6. Naval aircraft to be concentrated and im- 
pactionized. 

7. Evacuation of Italian coasts and ports occu- 
pied by Austria-Hungary. 

8. Occupation by the Allies of fortifications and 
dockyards and arsensal at Pola. 

9. All merchant vessels held» by Austria-Hun- 
gary belonging to the Allies to be returned. 

10. No destruction of ships or of materials to 
be permitted before evacuation, surrender, or res- 
toration. 

11. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners 
in Austro-Hungarian hands to be returned with- 
out reciprocity. 
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A LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS 


EFORE a Wisconsin State Convention 

of the League to Enforce Peace, held 
at Madison on November 8, the opening ad- 
dress was delivered by President Charles R. 
Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Van Hise had just returned from a jour- 
ney to England and France made in company 
with a party of American journalists who 
had accepted the invitation of the British 
Ministry of Information, to which allusion 
is made in the article entitled “In England 
and France at the Climax” (page 607). 

In the course of his visit to England, Dr. 
Van Hise had enjoyed the fullest opportuni- 
ties of obtaining the views of leading British 
statesmen on a League of Nations—a sub- 
ject that had long held a foremost place in 
his thoughts. The address at Madison, 
therefore, while presenting the American 
viewpoint and expressing Dr. Van Hise’s 
matured personal opinions on the subject, 
may be assumed to have been prepared after 
a detailed review and discussion of the moot 
points with those public men at home and 
abroad who have given the problem the most 
serious consideration, 

As to the organization of the proposed 
league, Dr. Van Hise suggests that it will 
be advisable for the body created by the di- 
rect representatives of the nations in the 
league to confine itself to essentially legisla- 
tive functions: 


This body should control policies; it should 
create instruments and agents to carry out these 
policies. The actual work should be done by 
these instruments and agents. A League of Na- 
tions composed of a considerable number of 
members could well consider and control poli- 
cies. It could not wisely undertake the investi- 
gation of a difference between two nations and 
make recommendations concerning the same. 
These duties should be performed by a quasi- 
judicial body analogous to a commission. 


Since it is agreed that in case of a differ- 
ence between two nations which they them- 
selves are unable to settle, they shall not go 
to war with each other until the grounds of 
difference have been investigated and rec- 
ommendations for settlement made by the 


members of the league who are not parties to 
the controversy, Dr. Van Hise holds that 
the findings of the investigating commission 
must be final, precisely as a court decision, 
whether unanimous or by majority, is final. 

What is to be done if a nation of the 
league goes to war contrary to the recommen- 
dations made? Dr. Van Hise does not think 
it practicable to get the nations to bind 
themselves in such a case to support the at- 
tacked state with their armies and navies. 
He proposes a substitute that they agree that 
any nation in the league shall be free, if it 
so desires, to support the attacked state with 
its army and its navy; and that all the mem- 
bers of the league agree absolutely to boy- 
cott the offending nation, to have no trade 
or communication with it whatsoever. 

Taking up the question of reduction of 
armaments, Dr. Van Hise mentions the fact 
that Premier Lloyd George supports the 
principle of proportional disarmament. Dr. 
Van Hise himself does not think, however, 
that a league consisting of a great number 
of nations could be brought to agreement on 
the matter of proportional influence. In his 
opinion the nations of intermediate power 
would claim the same position as the first- 
class powers. He therefore deems it inad- 
visable for a League of Nations to include 
at the outset all of the free nations that wish 
to enter. He would have such a league at 
first consist of those nations which have 
borne the larger portion of the burden of this 
war against autocracy, namely, the United 
States, England, France, Italy, and Japan. 
These nations would have equal representa- 
tion in the league and, since their interests 
are common, they would be likely to work 
out a plan under the general principle of pro- 
portional disarmament, maintaining in the 
aggregate a power sufficient to secure the 
peace of the world. Other nations would be 
admitted later. 

Allusion is made elsewhere in this maga- 
zine to the untimely death of Dr. Van Hise 
within a fortnight after the delivery of the 
address from which we have just quoted. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS PUSHING THROUGH ALSACE 


FRENCH ESTIMATES OF THE FIGHTING 
YANKEE 


HE second battle of the Marne meant 

the defeat of Germany. And American 
participation in the offensive of the second 
half of July is no small part of the story of 
that great victory. The Yankee onrush in- 
stilled fear and dismay into the hearts of the 
foe, and a fraternal admiration into the 
hearts of Frenchmen, whose expressions of 
appreciation and gratitude for the contribu- 
tion of the ‘““doughboys” and their precursors 
—volunteers in aerial and other forces—to 
the Allied successes on the West front, have 
not been few. 

As a fighter the. Yankee is receiving his 
meed of admiration in French journals. That 
he merits. their praise is readily admitted 
here in their home country; the boys re- 
flected credit on the name of America. 

In July the American army was distribu- 
ted along three fronts, Pershing having al- 
ready in March put all his forces entirely at 
the disposal of Foch, almost as soon:as the 
latter was appointed commander-in-chief of 
Entente forces throughout the world. The 
Americans on the Soissons-Rheims front and 
those before the St. Mihiel salient were more 
definitely involved in the counter-offensive of 
Foch than those on the Lorraine front, al- 
though the latter had a great share in follow- 
ing up the victory that caused a complete 
German rout along the whole western battle- 
line. 

Gaston Deschamps, writing in the Revue 


des Deux Mondes, gives a vivid picture of 
the Americans under fire during the great 
days of the German retreat: 


In the course of the counter-attack of July 18, 
the American division under General Degoutte 
was placed exactly in the middle of his 
army, in what is called a “pivotal” position, 
to the northwest of Chateau-Thierry. When 
a division is thus placed it must content | itself 
occasionally with merely ‘ ‘marking time,” and 
regulating its steps in accordance with the gon- 
centric progress of the wings. This is what hap- 
pened at four o’clock in the morning of that day 
when there was let loose, between Soissons and 
Chateau-Thierry, the magnificent counter-of- 
fensive that was to put Paris out of danger, 
liberate two hundred villages, and throw the 
enemy back in a single smashing assault from the 
Marne to the Aisne. 

The fighting spirit of the Americans, notably 
of those billeted at this time in the old castle 
of Chateau-Thierry, was such that in falling on 
the first German positions they carried their ob- 
jectives in one blow, chasing the enemy before 
them with a fervor rendering all. resistance im- 
possible. Admiration attaches particularly to the 
perfect discipline maintained while the stroke was 
made, in immediate accord with the artillery bar- 
rage preceding the attack. When they were se- 
curely ensconced in the villages of Torcy, Belleau, 
and Givry, and at the railway station of Bou- 
resches, they wanted to push still farther, and 
make a new leap in their victorious advance. 

Their ardor had to be dampened. The fact is 
that the castle of Monthiers, the houses of Clig- 
non, and the wood of Pétret were still occupied 
by the Germans, and that in massed formation, 
stiffening their resistance in redoubts bristling with 
machine guns, they were yet retarding the general 
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advance. In order to sweep these positions clean 
and assist the troops beside them in their close 
and terrible combats with the enemy, our Ameri- 
cans, through a rapid storming maneuver, took 
possession of all the terrain from Conétrie farm 
to the hamlet of Halmardiére, over four miles 
from Chateau-Thierry. Nothing could stop them, 
neither redoubts nor lines of machine-guns, to 
which the enemy desperately clung. The Ger- 
mans, seeing themselves overwhelmed by this 
brusque attack, judged their positions at Mon- 
thiers untenable and began to retire. 

“T could not have done better with my own best 
troops,’ declared General - Degoutte, when the 
story of the twentieth of July and the fine suc- 
cess of our American comrades was told him... . 

Our Americans were no less able to follow. up 
their success by a continual pursuit than to assure 
them in the first place of the vivacity of their 
manner of attack. “Ah!” said a French sol- 
dier ... coming back from Fére-en-Tardenois, 
“you should have seen them at Epieds!” 

Epieds, a village in the old province of Cham- 
pagne, formerly belonged to the bailiwick of Cha- 
teau-Thierry. French and American his- 
torians will speak especially of this village when 
they tell the story of the operations emanating in 
the second victory of the Marne. The Americans 
arrived thither on the twenty-second of July, 
literally on the heels of the enemy rearguard. 
There was a serious of furious combats in the 
streets and lanes of the village, with terrible 
hand-to-hand fighting. The German artillery 
tried to stop the American pursuit by directing 
a terrific barrage fire against the open space to 
the right and left of the village. . . . Useless 
efforts. By a skilful maneuver evincing a rare 
appreciation of the tactical requirements for vic- 
tory, the American general decided on the spur 
of the moment to direct his forces to the south of 
the village of Epieds, under cover . . . of Trugny 
wood. 

The Germans made a strong opposition to this 
attempt to divert their forces, and counter-at- 
tacked furiously. But they soon learned to their 
sorrow what American tenacity 
is. The Yankees, hurled back 


ments of ruined houses, a fallow ground up- 
turned by the plowing of shells. 

The. line of attack assigned to General Man- 
gin’s army for the counter-offensive of the 
eighteenth of July went from Nouvron- 
Vingré to Troesnes. . . . On this front of about 
sixteen miles the place of honor was reserved for 
the American army side by side with our own 
élite regiments. When. . . after a stormy night, 
in which the thunder mingled with the roar of 
the guns, the signal was given for the attack, 
our Americans launched forth with a display of 
bravery astounding to all witnesses of this 
battle. Splendid .workmen in the glorious 
workshop of victory, they advanced in their 
wondrous youthful zeal, with their good humor 
at its height. . . . The terrain of their advance 
was muddy from the night’s rain. . . . . Here 
and there a small stream opposed the march of 
the Americans. No matter! They walked in 
the water up to their waists or even their shoul- 
ders, holding their short-bayonetted guns over 
their heads, and kept up without stopping their 
irresistible progress. Seeing them in this way 
pass the intervening rivers and climb agilely— 
notwithstanding the weight of their soaked cloth- 
ing—up the bank before them, the Germans ran 
head over heels, or surrendered en masse. . 
These voluntary prisoners threw down their arms 
with surprising rapidity, unbuttoned their braces, 
as is the custom, and holding their trousers with 
one hand made with the other gestures of eager 
surrender. They passed from extreme terror to 
sudden contentment and formed at once into lines 
ready to be conducted to the rear, visibly happy 
over this end to their fighting and easy egress 
from the war. 


A late issue of Le Correspondant contains 
an article telling how the Americans followed 
up the brilliant Foch victory of July. It 
may have been many a time difficult for a 
Frenchman to find his way in the ruined 
country evacuated by the German despoilers; 





at the start of their daring 
maneuver, ‘ returned to the 
charge, hurled back the foe from 
the skirts of the wood on the 
morning of July twenty-fourth, 
and entered the wood closely 
after the Boches, capturing a 
whole company of sappers. 


The writer gives the fol- 
lowing account of their com- 
rades under General Mangin 
in another sector of virtually 
the same front. ‘These men 


have made the name of Nou- 
vron-Vingré historic. This vil- 
lage, . . . nine miles to the 
northwest of Soissons, is the 
chief town of a_ completely 
ruined commune whose princi- 
pal business was agriculture. On 
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but “the American sense of direction,” says 
the article, 


is surprising. Without maps, and pronouncing 
the names of French villages in a way but little 
similar to ours and for that matter without any- 
one to guide them, they always get to their des- 
tination. 


When the Americans got to the forest of 
Fere, they found that the enemy had made a 
sort of armory out of it. ‘From thence their 
hidden and rested divisions were to have 
hurled themselves beyond the Marne” and 
at last to have captured Paris. Buc here the 
Allied artillery was already hammering away 
at their retreating rear. French and American 
guns, “‘as if in friendly rivalry,” were doing 
their best to increase the German rout. The 
immediate objectives of the Americans were, 
on the first of August, Bellevue farm and 
Hill 230, obstacles on the way to Fismes and 
the Vesle, on which both Soissons and Rheims 
are situated, Fismes being half-way between 
them. On that same day, both places were 
taken. 

The Americans took a great deal of booty, 
particularly in the form of munitions that the 
enemy had not had time to remove. The 
civilians left in the recaptured towns could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw 
American soldiers among their liberators. 

Next came the advance of Fismes, which 
meant German withdrawal to the Aisne. 
In this three American battalions took part. 

It seems that the American officer is very 
much a favorite among his French compeers. 
Says M. Deschamps: 

The American officer exposes himself. His men 


never lose sight of him an instant, in the greatest 
peril, on the road to victory and honor. Also, 


he is sure of respect without needing to take re- 
course to menace or intimidation. 


Another French writer makes this state- 
ment: 


It is necessary to lay emphasis on the incom- 
parable personal courage of the American sol- 
diers and officers. . . . And another expression 
of praise is due to the great courtesy of American 
officers, and the charm, for a Frenchman, of liv- 
ing with them. In war this virtue is far more 
than a necessary characteristic of a gentleman. 
Imagine, if you can, a man _ habitually dis- 
courteous, curt with his inferior, jealous of his 
neighbors, pushing to the point of tragedy all 
those little personal discomforts of which war is 
full—such a character would make all liaison, all 
conjunction impossible, and would play the same 
réle as a clump of bombs in our midst. That is 
why it is necessary to extol as a war-virtue the 
extreme courtesy of the Americans. 


The war is over, and the “doughboys” 
are in part responsible for it. Quoting 
again from M. Deschamps: 


If the Kaiser had flattered himself with the 


vain hope of imposing on his whole people the. 


great optical illusion of American incapacity to 
influence the tides of battle, and with the hope 
also of maintaining that colossal mystifica- 
tion . . . then his deception surely by this time 
is proportionate to the wild dream he conceived. 
From the height of the hill to which his auto 
brought him on the fifteenth of July, on the open- 


ing day of the offensive on which he depended te - 


be able to dictate in all haughtiness the terms of 
an atrocious peace, Wilhelm II could see from 
afar, in the recoil of the offensive let loose by 
himself, the magnificent onslaught of the Ameri- 
cans. They hastened hither from the shores of 
the new world for the defense of liberty, rapidly 
giving to their star-spangled banner a prominent 
place among those radiant symbols whose folds 
announce to the world, after the catastrophe in- 
flicted on humanity by his perverse will, a re- 
newal of consolation and hope. 





THE AMERICAN CRUSADE AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS IN FRANCE 


HIGHLY appreciative article upon 

the splendid work undertaken by 
Americans to check the ravages of tubercu- 
losis in France, where it is a question of 
supreme and vital importance, appears in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) from the 
pen of Charles Nordmann. 

“The Americans,” he says, “offered them- 
selves generously, passionately, on the field 
of battle, but their heartfelt codperation did 
not stop there; they wanted to attack 


another scourge, tuberculosis, which is 
steadily destroying precious French lives as 
much, nay more, than the war, and which, 
if not checked, threatens to tuin the lovely 
land of France into a cemetery.” 

This question, the writer urges, should not 
even during the war have been relegated to 
the background, for, unfortunately, the war 
has rendered the problem even more acute 
by multiplying the causes of development of 
this terrible malady. As in geology, so in 
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the living world, passing phenomena, such 
as an earthquake, or even a war, are less 
disastrous than those, less intense, which are 
continuous. 

In France in the years preceding the war 
the average mortality from consumption— 
especially pulmonary consumption, which is 
by far the most widespread—was about 
88,000 annually. At this rate about four 
million living French people are doomed to 
die of consumption. What, by the side of 
this is the number of Frenchmen, great as 
it is, killed in the war? That figure presents 
more eloquently than all the dissertations in 
the world the problem confronting France. 

The writer shows statistically that in Eng- 
land and the United States the death-rate 
from tuberculosis from 1906 to 1913 steadily 
decreased, and was 20 per cent lower in the 
latter year than in the former, while in 
France it fluctuated. Thus, though the 
climate of France is more wholesome and 
moderate, the mortality from tuberculosis 
is far greater than in those countries. While 
there the mortality has been rapidly and 
steadily decreasing, it has remained about 
stationary in France. 

In comparing the number of deaths from 
consumption in town and country, in the 
countries examined, it was found that it is 
proportionately greater in the former. It 
is a striking fact that in 1913 the mortality 
from consumption was twice as great in Paris 
as in New York, despite the congestion in 
the American metropolis. 

The essential point is to spread the ideas 
which shall make each person, young or old, 
realize his self-defense against the tubercular 
plague. 

Tuberculosis is caused by living microbes 
which are propagated in an unresisting hu- 
man body, destroying its tissues. A vigorous 
constitution succeeds in resisting them. It is 
essential, therefore, to be in sound Health to 
resist tuberculosis, which differs from other 
microbe diseases (cholera, pest, diphtheria) 
in that in these the microbe suffices to pro- 
voke the malady, whatever the subject. 

The hygienic means which act as preven- 
tives of consumption serve also as a cure in 
its inceptive stage, generally produced by a 
cold, a neglected cough. The microbe is 
propagated, in fact, in the respiratory chan- 
nels. Tuberculosis is not infectious through 
the air breathed by the patient but through 
his saliva and sputum. It is not a hereditary 
disease. 

Realizing the great saving of life, the 


Americans, even while in the midst of battle, 
conceived the idea of forming an American 
Commission of Preservation against Tuber- 
culosis in France. ‘The writer speaks warm- 
ly. of the comforting and suggestive talk he 
had with Dr. Ferrand, who is at the head of 
this noble crusade. 

It was in February, 1917, that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation conceived the idea of such 
a crusade, and Dr. Liggs was deputed to 
make a preliminary study of the matter. In 
his report he suggested sending a second com- 
mission to cooperate with the Rockefeller 
Foundation and eventually with other Amer- 
ican organizations and the people and 
government of France. After a complete 
study of the subject, a commission, not of 
investigation, but one ready for work, was 
organized in July, 1917. It is of this Com- 
mission that Dr. Ferrand is the director, 
assisted by a staff of eminent physicians and 
men of action. 

The basic idea is to follow the methods 
used in the United States, adapting them to 
conditions in France. Fortunately, there 
are no great differences between the views of 
the French and the American authorities as 
to the means of fighting tuberculosis. In 
France as in America it has been found that 
the dispensary, provided with visiting nurses, 
enlightenment in the home, laboratories of 
diagnosis, material aid, etc., are the most 
effective weapons to fight the disease. One 
phase of the problem, a very important one, 
which has received far more attention in the 
United States than in France, is the rdle of 
the visiting nurse in homes as well as in 
the dispensaries. 

We must bear in mind, too, that the risk 
of contagion will perforce be increased by 
the return home of convalescing consump- 
tives, while among the prisoners and the 
repatriated, who have suffered a thousand 
privations, the number of consumptives is 
considerable. 


The French appreciate the noble altruism of 
the Americans and they will have served France 
well the day that no one can say that France, the 
land of the bacteriologists, is likewise the land of 
bacteria. 

The Americans have attacked the problem the 
right way, in undertaking to instruct the French 
in the first place, how to fight the disease. The 
latter may perhaps cherish more illusions, have 
more imagination than their American friends, 
but these have. the energy, the gift of realization. 
The day that American realism and French ideal- 
ism will march side by side, as we see them doing 
in the war against the Boche, in the war against 
tuberculosis, humanity will be happier and finer. 
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WHAT OF LITHUANIA? 


HE Lithuanian State Council has re- 

cently decided to reopen the university 
of Vilna, founded in 1578 by the Polish 
king, Stephen Bathory, who ascended the 
throne in 1575. After a long period of in- 
activity it was restored by Czar Alexander I. 
in 1803, but was closed again in 1832 for 
political reasons, and has remained closed 
until now. 

In 1915 the Vilna crowds gave the Ger- 
mans, to their astonishment, a warm and 
hearty welcome. Relations between Lithu- 
ania and the Germans have at least seemed 
to continue cordial since, though there is no 
lack of stories of atrocities committed in the 
country by the invaders. The Czar’s gov- 
ernment had alienated the Lithuanians by 
treating them as a part of Poland, accord- 
ing them the same treatment as the rest of 
the inhabitants, from whom they are separate 
in language and largely in religion. 

Germany recognized Lithuanian sover- 
eignty in 1916. However, notwithstanding 
the insistence of the Council, the Germans 
refused to proclaim the absolute independence 
of Lithuania, though the Lithuanians had 
soon enough done so themselves. The Pan- 
Germans were of course from the start in 
favor of a personal union of that country 
with the German Empire. The other of the 
two fires between which the Lithuanians con- 
sider themselves situated, is Polish imperial- 
ism—in the eyes of the Lithuanian clergy the 
more dangerous of the two. They are Ortho- 
dox Greeks, whereas the Poles are Roman 
Catholics, and the Letts, their northern 
neighbors, Protestants. Within the boun- 
daries of the new Poland there are some 
150,000 Orthodox Lithuanians. There are 
100,000 in East Prussia. Of the three 
would-be Lithuanian provinces, Vilna, 
Kovno, and Suvalki, together equalling the 
British Isles in size, Vilna contains far 
more White Russians than Lithuanians. Of 
2,560,000 souls, the total population there 
according to the Russian figures of 1897( the 
latest available), over 1,600,000 were Lithu- 
anians. This would make the total number 
of Lithuanians, in round figures, 2,000,000, 
if the German and Polish are included. 

Incorporation of Lithuania, the Hittite 
people of to-day, and of other nationalities 
(the Austro-Germans, for example) into 
a revived German Empire would be no 
small compensation to Germany, but will 
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(The ancient boundaries are indicated by the lighter 
shading, while the region now asking for. national in- 
dependence is the larger part of the more heavily shaded 
portion at the upper left) 


in all probability not take place. How- 
ever, the Lithuanian National Council— 
though it in 1916 tried to make President 
Wilson recognize the country’s sovereignty— 
sought (doubtless nolens volens) to enter 
into relations of virtual vassalage with the 
power whose army of occupation was billeted 
on the country. In the proclamation of the 
National Council of March 23 last, this ob- 
ject was expressed in part as follows: 


In the establishing of this state, and for the 
purpose of representing its interests during the 
peace negotiations, the National Council advo- 
cates a permanent, firmly established relation of 
alliance between the Lithuanian State and the 
German Empire, which should be realized pri- 
marily in military and commercial conventions, 
and in community of tariff and currency. 


The German Chancellor and the Kaiser 
both naturally regarded the proclamation 
with favor. 

Then in July came the news through the 
Lithuanian bureau of information in Switz- 
erland that the National Council had de- 
cided to offer the Lithuanian crown to the 
Duke of Urach. That gentleman is said 
to be a descendant of the most ancient 
Lithuanian dynasty, and for some reason in 
consequence was to assume the title of Min- 
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dove II. The first Mindove (Mendowg), 
who lived about seven centuries ago, is the 
national hero of Lithuania. During his reign 
and for some centuries after, the boundaries 
of Lithuania expanded gradually to the south 
and east until it embraced a great part of 
Ukraine and reached to the Sea of Azof. 
In 1569 the country was united completely 
with Poland under Sigusmundus Augustus, 
and its history is from that time on a part of 
Poland’s. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, the Polish 
hero and a prominent figure in the American 
Revolution, was in reality a Lithuanian. 
Wilhelm Karl Gero Florestan Crescen- 
tius, Duke of Urach, Count of Wiirttem- 
berg, Royal Wiirttembergian Lieutenant- 
General and Commander of the 25th Dra- 
goon Regiment, and so forth, was born in 
1864. He is a Catholic, and the head of 
a lateral line of the House of Wiirttemberg 
through the morganatic marriage of his 
grandfather with a baroness Tunderfeldt. 
The present duke’s mother was a princess of 
Monaco, and he was born in that principal- 
ity. 
The Lithuanians averred that the duke had 
accepted their throne, but the Norddeutsche 
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Allgemeine Zeitung quickly gave out a de- 
nial, saying among other things: 


The Lithuanian National Council cannot. be 
looked upon as a legitimate representative body 
for Lithuania. . . The independence of the 
country was recognized by us only on condition 
that the conventions entered into—among them 
also of course the questions of constitution and 
dynasty—should conform to German interests. 


A newspaper of the Swedish capital made 
the following comment on the above passage: 


Norddeutsche’s asseveration about the illegiti- 
macy of the constituent assembly that elected the 
king affects us strangely. When it concerned the 
erection of national councils in Courland, Es- 
thonia, and Livonia, with the forced consent of 
the protesting peasantry, there was no such punc- 
tiliousness. And yet the Lithuanian National 
Council, in contrast to those of the Baltic prov- 
inces, is a really representative body, including 
the recognized leaders of the various parties in 
the country. 


In spite of his own willingness or of a 
possible descent from the old Lithuanian 
dynasty, there seems at this date to be no 
great likelihood of the accession to the Lithu- 
anian throne of Mindove Wilhelm Karl 
Florestan Gero Crescentius. 





SWEDEN’S WARTIME FOOD CONTROL 


HE war has done much to socialize the 

Swedish state, as it has done with other 
countries. The present coalition ministry in 
Sweden consists mostly of Socialists and Lib- 
erals. And the story of wartime control of 
foodstuffs in Sweden was published not long 
ago, the work of Karl Hilderbrand, a mem- 
ber of the Riksdag. The book gives a de- 
tailed history of the government’s assump- 
tion’ of control over consumption, exporta- 
tion, and importation of the necessaries of 
life. 

The extent to which the government now 
holds control over private production, trade 
and domestic consumption would hardly have 
been considered possible before the war. But 
inasmuch as Swedish agriculture before 1914 
was directed principally toward the produc- 
tion of animal and not vegetable foodstuffs, 
widespread regulation was absolutely neces- 
sary. Sweden exports considerable quanti- 
ties of various meats, but has to import most 
of her wheat, rye and other grain, ait also 
large quantities of fodder. 

Something had to be done from ie very 
start. In 1914 the production of hay was 


10 per cent. below normal, and that of straw 
30 per cent. below. In August, 1914, a 
Foodstuffs Commission was appointed to ad- 
vise regulations in the consumption of avail- 
able food supplies of various kinds. The cus- 
tomary trade with Denmark, Germany, and 
Russia for a time fell off almost entirely. 
America became Sweden’s principal source of 
supplies. 

By the first of December the Swedish 
government contracted for the importation 
from America of 60,000 tons of grain, which 
were rather slow in coming. Domestic flour 
mills were put under governmetal direction. 
180,000 head of cattle were slaughtered that 
autumn on account of the difficulty of ob- 
taining fodder from abroad—a 5.9 per cent. 
decrease in the number of cattle in the coun- 
try. Much of the meat went to Germany. 

In 1915 an agricultural boom was started, 
which, however, resulted in but a normal 
production of fodder, and a production of 
food grains below normal. Importation of 
grain (chiefly from the United States) rose 
above normal that year. War bread was 
now being baked, but the public took to it 
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There was still much waste of 
foodstuffs. .The government then made a 
therough inventory of food stores, and 
bought large quantities of salt herring (a 
staple food in Scandinavia) and sold it at 
cost. It also in anticipation of the next 
year’s agricultural campaign imported what 
fertilizer it could get. Maize and concen- 
trated fodder were imported to the amount 
of 100,000 tons. 

In the spring of 1915 the Foodstuffs Com- 
mission restricted the sale of sugar and syrup. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the cattle slaugh- 
tered that year were exported. Local com- 
missions were instituted all over the coun- 
try for the control of consumption of staple 
foods. 

In 1916 the situation was worse. ‘The 
government set apart 5,000,000 crowns 
(about $1,350,000) for the relief of the 
poor. Vegetable food supplies were rationed 
after the German pattern. Exportation of 
meat was now practically nil. And the har- 
vest was almost a failure. Bread cards be- 
came necessary, allowing on the average 250 
grams of flour daily per person, an amount 
later reduced to 200 grams. 

Fortunately an agreement was made with 
England permitting the passage to Sweden of 
a quantity of grain, enough to prevent a 
famine, but fodder was unobtainable and 
slaughtering of cattle on a large scale again 
took place. Exportation of meat during no 
month of that year rose above 50 per cent. 
the normal quantity. In the fall a Folk- 
hushallningskommission (Domestic Con- 
sumption Commission) was appointed, super- 
seding the Foodstuffs Commission (Livsme- 
delskommission) and possessing more sweep- 
ing powers. 

More or less compulsory usage of produc- 
tive ground was now planned for the coming 
year. No land was to lie fallow in 1917. 
In 1916 the farmers had found production 
of fodder more profitable than that of food 
grains, a practise that must be stopped. 
Bumper crops were necessary the next year 
to ward off want. 

By the fall of 1917 the Swedes were 
largely able to shift for themselves. Agri- 
culture and the raising of live stock (on ac- 
count of decreased export the number of 
head of cattle had been brought up to nor- 
mal) were now engaged in to an extent 
wide enough to supply the needs of the na- 
tion. Now Sweden was producing all the 
grain she needed to have, whereas previously 
she had to import a full third of it. Though 


very slowly. 
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the number of head of cattle had by the end 
of the year diminished 1.6 per cent., still 
there were 13.7 per cent. more sheep and 
6 per cent. more swine in the country than 
in 1913. 

The Folkhushallningskommission (desig- 
nated in Sweden by the letters FHK) began 
to corner food markets whenever necessary, 
and has been doing so for over a year. No 
profiteering is brooked ; for many staples only 
bare compensation is permitted. Of course, 
the fact is taken into consideration that the 
cost of agricultural production is 25-30 per 
cent. more than before the war. ‘The state 
seeks to prevent as much as possible any 
great fluctuations in the foodstuffs market. 
Strict regulation of prices is in effect—that 
of fodder is kept low so as to encourage the 
growing of other grains. 

The commercial agreement with the Al- 
lies made this spring has considerably relieved 
the economic situation in Sweden, and re- 
opened many factories that have long been 
closed for lack of raw materials. The food 
situation is not very much worse than that 
in America, that is, as regards necessities. 
The return of world peace ought gradually 
to bring Swedish imports back to normal 
within a year. The Swedes expect a time 
of unprecedented prosperity, industrial and 
commercial, and are arranging to take the 
place of the Germans as carriers for Russia’s 
trade with the West. The merchant class 
in that country are loath to resume dealings 
with German traders, and will readily avail 
themselves of the proposed ferry routes via 
Sweden. 

It is generally admitted that the FHK 
has done great work. For over two years, 
besides, it has been gathering material for a 
“crisis-time museum,” comprising a great 
quantity of clippings from all the newspapers 
of the kingdom; an exhibition, partly through 
photographs, of thousands of substitute com- 
modities, articles, and textiles; an enormous 
collection of documentary material—dealing 
with four years of emergency legislation, 
rationing systems, etc.; and an exhibit of 
inventions and devices of which necessity was 
the inspiration. N. H. Ossian Hiakansson, 
an official connected with the FHK from the 
beginning, was the initiator of the museum 
plan and now superintends the work. The 
government is financing the museum, which 
is intended to constitute a permanent collec- 
tion attached to the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm or some institution of similar char- 
acter. 
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EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES GROWN BY MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY AT 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MOBILIZING YOUNG GARDENERS 


INCE the first of August of this: year, 
the United States Bureau of Education 
has been publishing a semi-monthly journal 
called School Life. Its purpose is to furnish 
to the educational circles of the country in- 
formation concerning the activities and pub- 
lications of the Bureau and the progress of 
educational matters in general. A _ recent 
number of this journal is devoted entirely 
to a novel undertaking which has been fos- 
tered by the Bureau with conspicuous suc- 
cess—the United States School Garden 
Army. 
The idea of making gardening a part of 
the public school system is not new. The 
Commissioner of Education says: 


For twenty-eight years school gardening and 
home gardening have been recognized as an edu- 
cational subject by a few city school systems in 
the United States. Each year has seen a gradual 
increase in the number of cities taking up the 
work, but each beginning has been independent 
of others. Growth has been slow and plans of 
organization have varied. By an act of Con- 
gress in 1915 a Division of School and Home 
Gardening was established in the United States 
Bureau-of Education. For three years this divi- 
sion collected and disseminated statistics on 
gardening and promoted the school-directed home 
garden plan. Owing to the small appropriation, 
however, it was impossible’ to promote the work 
in as thorough a way as is now possible with 
the larger number of workers in the United 
States School Garden Army. 


During the 1917 garden season (previous to 
the organization of the U. S. S. G.) 488 cities 
conducted school-directed home gardens, enroll- 
ing 355,715 children and 278 cities enrolled 29,- 
308 children in school gardens. In 1918 the 
U. S. S. G. enrolled in its companies 1,500,000 
boys and girls from 4,390 cities. With the thor- 
ough codperation of school officials during the 
next year it is hoped to raise this number to 
5,000,000. 


The new garden army was organized in 
March, 1918. President Wilson made an 
allotment of $50,000 from the national se- 
curity and defense fund to support the under- 


taking for six months, and he has since set 
aside $200,000 to carry the work through 
another ten months 


Two main purposes prompted the planning of 
the United States School Garden Army: (a) 
Increased food production and (b) training of 
school children in thrift, industry, service, pa- 
triotism, and responsibility. 

The necessity for man power was being felt. 
This was especially true in agricultural pur- 
suits. Not alone were the drafted young men 
going from the farm, but great numbers of farm 
employees were being attracted to the cities by 
higher wages offered in other industries. If the 
millions of city boys and girls could be induced 
to give their leisure time to cultivating the thou- 
sands of acres of untilled land in front and 
back yards and vacant lots of our cities, towns 
and villages, it would result in a substantial in- 
crease in food production and an improvement 
in the quality of our coming citizenship, 
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The active head of the organization, 
under the Commissioner of Education, is 
Mr. J. H. Francis, general director. Next 
to him come several regional directors, who, 
in addition to administrative duties, are 
charged with the task of writing instructions 
in gardening, in the form of leaflets devoted 
to particular topics and appropriate for use 
in specified regions of the country. These 
leaflets enable supervisors and _ teachers, 
though not experts in gardening, to take the 
young gardeners successfully: through their 
season’s work. There are also numerous 
assistant regional directors, while codpera- 
tion with state councils of national defense 
is maintained by means of a state representa- 
tive appointed by each of these councils. The 
youthful army is organized for the most part 
on military lines. 


A company consists of 150 garden soldiers as 
a maximum number. This number should be, 
and usually is, much smaller. Each company is 
entitled to a captain, a first and second lieuten- 
ant. A garden teacher is required for the com- 
pany. The officers have been used to great ad- 
vantage by many teachers in helping them on 
their reports, inspecting gardens, encouraging 
members of their company to do their full duty 
as true soldiers, and in arranging for exhibits, 
pageants, plays, etc. 

The insignia of the Garden Army consist of 
a double bronze bar for the captain, a single 
bronze bar with two stars in the border for the 
first lieutenant, and one star for the second 
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lieutenant, and a combination bronze and black 
enameled bar for privates. 


The remarkable results of the first season’s 
work are thus set forth: 


Sixty thousand acres of unproductive home 
and vacant lots have been converted into pro~ 
ductive land. This will release an equal acre- 
age now used in truck gardening for the pro- 
duction of other foodstuffs more important for 
war purposes. It will also relieve transporta- 
tion congestion through home consumption of 
home-produced foodstuffs. 

Fifty thousand teachers have received valuable 
instruction in gardening through the garden 
leaflets written by experts in this office and dis- 
tributed from here. One million five hundred 
thousand leaflets have been sent out. 

_Boards of education and other civic rganiza- 
tions have been influenced to give financial and 
moral stpport to the school and home garden 
movement and to pay extra salaries for super- 
vision and teaching. 

Hundreds of thousands of parents have be- 
come interested in the garden movement and 
are working with their children in home gar- 
dens. In Salt Lake City alone 5200 mothers, 
representing sixty-two parental associations, are 
actively supporting food production in the schools. 

Hundreds of civic, commercial, and _ patriotic 
organizations have become interested in the 
movement and are giving it hearty support. 

One and one-half million children have been 
given something to do during the summer; some- 
thing that will help carry the burden of their 
country in this struggle for freedom, something 
that will help them to build character, and some- 
thing that will appeal to and develop their pa- 
triotism. 


THE NEW 


AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY OF 


DEHYDRATION 


bes EHYDRATION?” is a new word for 

an old idea. The drying of fruits in 
the sun is an old domestic industry in this 
country, while in California, with its long 
rainless season, it assumed commercial pro- 
portions decades ago. In Europe the use of 
apparatus, of various types, for the indoor 
drying of fruits and vegetables was common 
before the outbreak of the war. Under stress 
of war conditions similar methods have lately 
come into extensive use in the United States, 
and the term “dehydration,” which now 
figures so often in the public prints, has ref- 
erence to more or less elaborate processes of 
indoor drying as distinguished from the old- 
fashioned practise of drying in the sun. The 
Federal Government is fostering the new in- 
dustry, as an important step toward improv- 
ing the food situation. The Department of 


Agriculture, in Washington, has recently is- 
sued some valuable bulletins on this subject. 
The present state of the industry is dis- 
cussed by E. Clemens Horst in a contribu- 
tion to the Scientific American. He says: 


Fostered by large Government contracts there 
is developing in this country a new industry that 
will be of material permanent benefit to our 
economic life. This industry is the dehydration, 
or drying, of vegetables. By subjecting fresh 
vegetables to the action of circulating currents of 
warm, dry air the moisture content is exhausted 
with the result that the weight and bulk of the 
product is greatly reduced and the vegetable is 
made non-perishable and can be kept indefinitely. 
The cell structure and the flavor is not injred 
by the drying process; soaked in water for a few 
hours, the dehydrated product is restored to its 
original color, bulk and food qualities and when 
cooked it has the flavor and appearance of the 
fresh article. 
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Of the factors that have given impetus to 
the new industry the most important seems to 
have been the need of economizing space on 
shipboard in provisioning our army overseas. 


The War Department was confronted’ with the 
task of supplying enormous quantities of food to 
maintain the United States Army in France, at a 
time when the demands upon world shipping were 
the most pressing in the history of the world. 
To solve the food problem the various depart- 
ments of the Government codperated and ex- 
haustive tests were made of the different kinds 
of food available for export. The advisability 
of using dried vegetables was suggested, and a 
hearing on the subject was had before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, at which the food experts of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Food Com- 
mission appeared and testified as to the merits 
of the food. Representatives of commercial com- 
panies engaged in dehydrating vegetables were 
also heard, and the writer appeared before the 
Committee and told of his experiments conducted 
in California. Samples of dried vegetables were 
exhibited, and hundreds of pounds of the food 
were distributed throughout Washington to be 
tested for flavor and food values. The restau- 
rants in the Capitol served various vegetables 
cooked from dehydrated stock supplied from the 
California plants, and scores of Senators and 
Congressmen ate the food and’ were astonished 
at the similarity to the fresh. At the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, 450 men were fed on 
the dried vegetables, and it was found that five 
pounds of dried stock supplied ample food for 
all. The President was even kind enough to try 
some dried. tomatoes, which were made into soup, 
and many of the officials of the Government tried 
the samples in their own homes. 


The results of these tests were so striking 
that the Government at once placed orders 
with several companies for dried vegetables, 
and the industry is now in course of rapid 
expansion. Our manufacturers had the bene- 
fit of European experience to guide them, and 
many ingenious forms of apparatus were 
available. Some of these are described in de- 
tail in Farmers’ Bulletin 903 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


On the Pacific Coast, one organization alone 
now operates ten large commercial driers, em- 
ploying several thousand people, and large acre- 
ages have been contracted in the vicinity of the 
drying plants for the growing of vegetables. 
Millions of pounds of dried potatoes, carrots, 
turnips and other varieties have already been 
shipped to our armies abroad, and a steady stream 
of the new form of food speeds across the country 
and the Atlantic to satisfy the appeties of our 
boys over there. The American Red Cross has 
also become a large purchaser of dried vegetables 
for use in its rescue work in the devastated re- 
gions, and in this country many of the large char- 
itable institutions are becoming interested in the 
product for use in their work. The big shipping 
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companies have found dried vegetables particu- 
larly adapted for use on ocean vessels, because of 
the small space required for storage, and the keep- 
ing qualities and superior taste over canned goods. 
Scores of the finest hotels from New York to 
San Francisco now serve vegetables made from 
the dehydrated stock, and they report that the 
food is superior to that made from anything but 
absolutely fresh produce. Many economies can 
be practised by these large institutions in using 
dried vegetables, because all of the labor of pre- 
paring the food is eliminated. There is nothing 
to discard and no cleaning or washing of the 
vegetables is necessary, as all of this is done at 
the drying plant. Dietitians of hospitals and 
food experts and chefs all unite in recommending 
the food. 

When it is considered that from 65 to 85 per 
cent. of the entire bulk and weight of green or 
fresh vegetables is water, and that it is the mois- 
ture that causes decay and deterioration, it is 
apparent that, when the dried product is used, 
a wonderful saving can be effected in transporta- 
tion, storage and handling. One pound of dried 
tomatoes or cabbage is equal te 20 pounds of the 
fresh or canned; one pound of spinach, when 
dried, is the equivalent of 18 pounds of the fresh, 
and so on down to potatoes, which have a ratio 
of one to six. One cartoon of dehydrated to- 
matoes, weighing 214 pounds, is equivalent to a 
case of the canned containing two dozen quart 
cans, the whole weighing 60 pounds. Therefore, 
in shipping dried vegetables to our soldiers in 
France, the Government is able to furnish, in 
one shipload, as much actual food as could be 
carried in from fifteen to twenty shiploads of 
canned goods. If we went a bit further and in- 
cluded the weight and bulk of the tin and wooden 
containers needed for the canned product, we 
should find a still greater saving, for in every 
car of canned vegetables the containers alone 
weigh about 24,000 pounds. 


Dried vegetables are not only economical 
to produce and ship, but also economical and 
convenient to use. They are welcomed by 
hotels, hospitals and restaurants because they 
can be stored in a small space and can be pre- 
pared for the table with a minimum of labor. 
Moreover, there is no loss through deteriora- 
tion, as in the case of fresh vegetables. 


Vegetables used for drying are grown in the 
immediate vicinity of the drying plants, and are 
allowed to reach full maturity before picking. 
Within an hour or so after coming from the field 
they are sorted and washed, after which they are 
carried, by endless belts, to various machines 
which peel, slice or otherwise prepare the vege- 
tables for the drying trays. Wherever possible 
machines are used instead of hand labor, which 
insures absolute cleanliness and uniformity. The 
drying trays are taken to the drying rooms and 
arranged, one on top of another, with open spaces 
on all sides so that the warm, dry air circulating 
throughout the room can come in contact with. 
the food, slowly extracting the moisture without 
injuring the cell structure or chemical constituents 
of the product. The air is not allowed to get so 
hot that the food will be scorched or shivered. 
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THE LATE DR. ANDREW D. WHITE 


R. ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 

educator, diplomatist, and historian, 
died at Ithaca, N. Y., on November 4, at 
the age of eighty-six. In a tribute published 
in the Nation (New York) for November 
16, Prof. George Lincoln Burr, of Cornell 
University, a friend of forty years’ standing, 
alludes to the fact that although Dr. White 
resigned the presidency of Cornell thirty- 
three years ago, and in the interval has been 
engaged in various forms of important pub- 
lic service, it is as “President White” that 
he is still remembered by his former asso- 
ciates. We cannot doubt that this was his 
own wish, for his autobiography, published a 
few years ago, makes it clear that through- 
out his life the University was central in his 
thoughts. He dreamed of it as a boy, had 
a great part in bringing his dream to realiza- 
tion in the years of middle life, and ended 
his days on its campus. 

Professor Burr reminds us that in his early 
days Dr. White was a figure in New York 
State politics. He began his political career 
as a member of the New York State Sen- 
ate, but there is no doubt that he valued that 
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service in the State Legislature chiefly as a 
great opportunity, through codperation with 
Ezra Cornell, to make sure the founding of 
the University. He was the first president of 
the institution and held that position from 
1867 to 1885. In the meantime he had 
served for three years (1879-81) as United 
States Minister to Germany. Many years 
later (in 1897) he returned to Berlin as 
American Ambassador, and in that capacity 
he served for five years. His entire period 
of service far exceeded that of any other 
American diplomat at Berlin, before or since 
his time. 

In his academic relations, Dr. White 
showed himself free from any form of in- 
tolerance. He declared, on the behalf of the 
University, that ‘no professor, officer or 
student shall ever be accepted or rejected on 
account of any religious or political views 
which he may or may not hold.” President 
White placed scientific and technical courses 
on the same level with the “humanities,” and 
insisted on large freedom of election for the 
student, though he always urged a choice be- 
tween carefully framed courses of study, 
rather than a miscellaneous liberty. At the 
same time, he was a sturdy friend of classical 
culture. This was one of his sayings: ‘Any 
study in which a man becomes fully inter- 
ested is likely to become a good discipline. 
No study in which he is not interested can 
be truly so.” 

Professor Burr shows how wide of the 
mark were those critics who found in Dr. 
White’s “History of the Warfare of Science 
and Theology in Christendom,” an element 
of hostility to religion. He says: 

Deeply reverent as he was, warmly attached to 
the worship and to the clergy of the church in 
which he had been reared, and holding in high 
respect religious teachers everywhere, it was only 
the intolerance which had found excuse in re- 
ligion, not religion itself, that stirred his protest. 
Few men have been from choice such tireless at- 
tendants at religious worship or such appreciative 
listeners to preaching. The remarkable series of 
sermons at the university chapel of Cornell was 
planned and carried out by him, and he could 
never understand how any student could neglect 
an opportunity which he himself would gladly 
have trudged miles to enjoy. The lectures in his 
“Seven Great Statesmen” had their spring in the 
same sympathy with helpful effort, the same deep 
faith in progress, the self-evidencing of truth. 
They are a torso. He had hoped to parallel his 
“Warfare of Science” with as full a study of the 
great steps in the conflict with inhumanity and 
prejudice. 
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OBSERVATION BALLOONS IN THE 
FRENCH ARMY 


N the popular mind the marvelous progress 

accomplished in military aeronautics dur- 
ing the great war means progress in aviation 
alone. Little attention has been attracted 
to the role of the military balloon. The fact 
is, however, that ballooning has advanced 
since the beginning of the war from some- 
thing like innocuous desuetude to a position 
of the utmost importance. In the Field Ar- 
tillery Journal (Philadelphia) Lieutenant 
Crivelli, of the French Air Service, writes: 


Until this war started balloons had never been 
used for observation purposes as they are now; 
the part they were to play does not appear to have 
been very well defined, and few people who have 
not been at the actual fighting front know very 
much about them even to this day 

So indefinite was the part allotted to balloons 
that there were no trained observers, just any- 
body who felt like it could go up and look around, 
and he did not know exactly what to do when he 
got there. The generals in whose armies the bal- 
loons happened to be did not know to what use 
to put them, and rather considered them as units 
which encumbered the already overtaxed roads. 

To such an extent was this true that after the 
first few weeks of fighting the balloon companies 
were all disbanded except one, and their men sent 
into the infantry. 


The story of the development of the 
French balloon service from this solitary bal- 
loon is one of the romances of the war. The 
original ballon was of the spherical type, and 
its equipment was of the most primitive char- 
acter. The cable was operated by a little 
rattling steam windlass, drawn by four 
horses, and impossible of concealment when 
in use on account of the clouds of steam 
emitted. Communication between the bal- 
loon and the ground was effected by means 
of weighted messages, as the telephone was 
not workable. 

In the course of events the Germans began 
using a “Drachen,” or kite-balloon, and the 
French built a few, too, though without any 
clear idea of how they were to be used. 


Fortunately, the first one was put into the hands 
of a man who had plenty of imagination and all 
the qualities of a leader. When he saw how 
much steadier the balloon was he foresaw count- 
less possibilities. He was well seconded by a 
boy who afterwards became first among French 
balloon observers. They not only saw things 
from the balloon, but they managed by endless 
efforts to communicate what they saw to the peo- 
ple interested. The method of procedure was ex- 
“tremely primitive and made good work difficult. 
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AN OBSERVATION BALLOON 
(Crew holding ropes and allowing balloon to ascend) 


The observer would see an enemy battery in 
action and would have to indicate its position on 
the map by means of a long explanation, as there 
were no codrdinates at that time. This would be 
written while the basket would be swinging up 
and down and back and forth, and the paper, 
weighted by a bullet, would be dropped over the 
side, the attention of those on the ground being 
called to it by means of a blast on a tin trumpet. 


The work of these pioneers was so suc- 
cessful that facilities were provided for en- 
larging the service. Rapid improvement was 
made in apparatus, and a school was opened 
for training observers. The progress of the 
new service is illustrated by the fact that 
during one attack on Verdun, August 17 to 
22, 1915, when the weather was especially 
favorable for balloon observation, the French 
artillery fire was directed by means of twen- 
ty-two balloons, each having from two to. 
four observers, and twenty-two squadrons of 
aeroplanes, with from eight to fifteen observ- 
ers per squadron, and on this occasion the 
number of German batteries located by the 
balloons was about twice as great as the 
number located by the aviators. 
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We continued perfecting our material. Major 
Caquot discovered the present form of balloon; 
great strides were made in establishing communi- 
cation with the artillery so that now the observer 
in the air can call up any battery along the front, 
and the telephone centrals are as complete as a 
city exchange. From his basket he can communi- 
cate instantly with the infantryman in his ad- 
vanced trench or to the general in his office to- 
wards the rear. As soon as ever a German bat- 
tery opens fire he can get our batteries to answer 
back so rapidly that in many cases the German 
soldiers have the impression that they are con- 
tinually being watched and as soon as they be- 
come in the least aggressive they are sure to get 
a bad time. We have learned from prisoners 
that the mere fact of the balloon being in the 
air has often prevented batteries from firing. 


The inevitable sequel to all this has been 
the development of methods of destroying 
balloons, on each side of the firing line. 


War was first seriously declared on the bal- 
loons in 1916 in La Somme, when we opened up 


operations by sending out a fleet of battle planes 
who burned up nineteen German balloons at one 
fell swoop. The result was very funny; for days 
afterwards they stayed miles in the rear of the 
lines, only peeping over hills from time to time 
and coming down with a run at the first sound 
of a French aeroplane. 


The Germans, however, eventually re- 
turned the compliment by potting the French 
balloons with a special gun, firing an elon- 
gated shell with a clockwork time fuze. This 
proved very effective. Lieutenant Crivelli 
records the fact that he himself, when acting 
as a balloon observer, was brought to the 
ground five days in_ succession, sometimes 
with as many as 300 holes in his balloon. 
Later, incendiary bullets were introduced, 
and both sides brought down several bal- 
loons on every clear day, necessitating a 
3500-foot drop in a parachute on the part of 
the observers. 





LONG-DISTANCE AIRPLANE 
BOMBARDMENT 


HE tremendous importance of the part 

which aviation has played in the World 
War must needs turn one’s interested at- 
tention to its varied development. The Sep- 
tember number of the Mercure de France 
(Paris) contains an informing article by 
Georges Houard on various phases of the 
subject. 

In view of the tremendous difficulty of 
crossing the enemy’s lines on terra firma, 
thought naturally turns to passage by the 
only road -presenting no insurmountable ob- 
stacles. The air remains free; but to tra- 
verse it with comparative security we must 
get rid of the enemy airships. Hence the 
necessity of an aérial army so powerful that 
it will sweep the sky as completely as the 
English fleet has swept the ocean. 

In order that an aérial bombardment 
should be successful, it must be in serried 
groups and repeated. Its precision cannot 
be assured like that of cannon bombardment. 
Where ten shells are needed in the latter to 
reach its objective, several hundred bombs 
are at times required in the former to attain 
the same object. 

Raids by day are obviously more easily 
carried out than by night, as far as aiming 
at a certain object is concerned. But de- 
fensive tactics against aircraft have likewise 
progressed, along with aviation. Great 


‘gests itself: 


cities like Paris and London, important fac- 
tories like the Krupp works, are protected 
in such a manner that too great risks would 
be run in attacking them in broad daylight. 
However, when the defense is organized as 
it is in Paris, even a night raid is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to the aggressor. 

The long-distance German bombardments 
were effected mainly by the Gothas, the 
Friedrichshafen, and the A. E. G. tri-planes. 
Berlin was at the time of writing 860 kilo- 
meters from the front; the question sug- 
Were we provided with 
Gothas, could we have succeeded in throw- 
ing bombs into Berlin? The writer demon- 
strates conclusively that such a raid would 
in the present state of those machines have 
been impossible. —The maximum range of air 
raids is actually 400 to 500 kilometers. The 
finest performances in that line have been 
accomplished by the Allies. The German 
aviators have never gone beyond Paris and 
London. 

The Allied raids against Germany were 
numerous and increased daily with the in- 
crease of the British great bombing planes. 
The operations over German soil demanded 
pilots of marvelous daring, for in every case 
they had to fly six or seven hours exposed to 
the enemy fire. The Teuton air raids over 
France never exceeded three hours. 
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CONTROL OF CHINA’S FINANCES 


| ae a Chinese journalist, Mr. Holling- 
ton K. Tong, comes the surprising sug- 
gestion that the finances of his nation should 
be placed under international control. Writ- 
ing in Millard’s Review (Shanghai) for 
October 5th, this writer says: 


China is confronted with the alternative of 
Japanese control of her finances or international 
control of them. This is a painful fact for a 
Chinese to admit, but admit it he must if he 
is really honest. Most of China’s leading oih- 
cials are rotten to the core and cannot be de- 
pended upon to save China from the fate of 
Rome, Greece and Korea. By perfecting “squeez- 
ing” or official corruption as an art, giving away 
for personal reasons everything and anything 
which contributes to the strength of a nation, 
and fearing neither God nor the devil in openly 
robbing the unfortunate country of proceeds from 
the sale of its.birthright, they have created a con- 
dition under which corruption becomes the order 
of the day. 

Immediate assistance of foreigners should be 
invited to send these officials into permanent re- 
tirement and create a new condition vastly dif- 
ferent from the old one in order to avert China’s 
impending .bankruptcy. Eighty per cent of think- 
ing Chinese who are in touch with political 
events and are well acquainted with the per- 
sonal records of officials now in the zenith of 
power in China,. after a careful consideration of 
the future of China’s four hundred million peo- 
ple, have come to the above conclusion rather 
unwillingly. Within my own knewledge, half a 
dozen former cabinet ministers and another half 
dozen former governors are regarding foreign 
intervention in China’s financial matters and a 
certain amount of disinterested control under 
Western leadership as the only solution of her 
calamitous problem, although they will not ad- 
mit this to foreigners who are not on intimate 
terms with them. May God speed the day when 
China’s corrupt mandarins can no longer sell her 
birthright for an unhappy mess of pottage! At 
least half of her population are offering this ear- 
nest prayer in their hearts to-day. 


Mr. Tong points out that China has al- 
ready borrowed from Japan more than 
$100,000,000 and is about to borrow a bil- 
lion. Japan, he says, is only too anxious to 
lend the money. ‘This means, of course, the 
Chinese Republic’s loss of independence. 
This is what is meant when the alternative 
is presented: Japanese control or interna- 
tional control. 

As to the proposed form of international 
control of China’s finances, the proposal of a 
former chief secretary of the cabinet appeals 
to Mr. Tong as more practical than others. 
This gentleman advocates an international 
loan to China of $200,000,000 in gold, the 
conditions to be as follows: 

Dec.—7 


The participating powers should be Great Brit- 
ain, France, America and Japan. America 
should be made the leader of the undertaking. 
A portion of the loan proceeds should be used 
for the return of petty loans contracted since the 
war to Japan as well as to the other countries 
and thus redeem valuable concessions. Another 
portion should be expended upon the disband- 
ment of the majority of the soldiers. Emphasis 
should be laid upon proportional disbandment; 
otherwise seeds will be sown for future civil 
strife. Representatives of the Powers should see 
to it that the dismissed soldiers are actually sent 
home, and there will be no repetition of Yuan 
Shih-kai tactics. In 1913, when the first reorgani- 
zation loan was concluded, a portion of its pro- 
ceeds was appropriated for the curtailment of 
the troops. Yuan Shihkai did disband some in 
the South, but in the North he used the loan pro- 
ceeds for recruiting more. One_ representative 
Southerner points out that the present civil war 
found its origin in the first disbandment of the 
troops in 1913. 

The remaining portion of the loan proceeds 
should be used for reorganizing China industri- 
ally. Industrial reorganization will give work 
to disbanded soldiers, without which they will re- 
turn to forest life and menace the national peace. 
It will also provide work for millions of people 
who are willing to labor for their rice but fail 
to find employment. Financial reorganization 
should consist of the resumption of specie pay- 
ment of depreciated notes and the reform of cur- 
rencies. After the completion of industrial and 
financial - reorganization, impracticable mining 
laws should be so revised as to encourage Chin- 
ese and foreign investment of capital in mines. 

As to the practical side of international ad- 
ministration of China’s finances, a commission, 
which may be called a debt commission, a bank- 
ruptcy commission, international receivership or 
international codperation—to be composed of say 
six representatives from the powers concerned 
and four representative Chinese—has been sug- 
gested to supervise the income and expenditure 
of China especially and undertake the aforemen- 
tioned reforms incidentally. It will be similar to 
the Salt Administration although on a much 
larger scale and with a more complicated admin- 
istrative machinery. Such a commission is to 
last for twenty years, and during the period. it 
will not only save China from bankruptcy, but 
also. will develop her into one of the most pros-, 
erous nations on earth. 


It has even been proposed by “an impor- 
tant foreign business man” that President 
Wilson should be invited to become manager 
of China after the expiration of his term of 
office at Washington. It is believed that be- 
cause of his constructive statesmanship, his 
popularity with Great Britain and France, 
and his new financial policy toward China, 
President Wilson would be able to render 
greater service to CRina than any other 
foreigner. Ex-President Roosevelt’s name 
has also been mentioned in this connection. 
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SHALL THE OPIUM TRAFFIC BE 
REVIVED IN CHINA?P 


RECENT issue of Millard’s Review, 
published at Shanghai, contains an 
article by Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn Wright, 
the widow of Dr. Hamilton Wright, pro- 
testing vigorously against the plans of the 
present Chinese Government to revive the 
opium habit. It seems that the government 
has taken over the opium held by the combine 
in Shanghai and is now making arrange- 
ments to liberate it throughout the country. 
Mrs. Wright asserts that the officials con- 
cerned expect to make large sums of money 
out of this trade. Although the people in 
many of the provinces are strongly opposed 
to the reintroduction of opium, their pro- 
tests go unheeded. 


It is a many times told tale that China for 
decades fought against the introduction- of 
opium into her country and finally, a victim of 
circumstances, succumbed to its use. Because 
China is fundamentally strong and moral, she 
never ceased to fight against a great wrong that 
was being done her people. It was repugnant 
also to the better mind of the world that a na- 
tion like China of many strengths and potenti- 
alities was being slowly and, if not checked, ir- 
revocably undermined. This wrong thing, like 
all wrong things, began to prey upon the pub- 
lic conscience and was taken up many times for 
consideration and many times laid down. Ten 
years ago the question was definitely taken up 
at the instigation of America by an International 
Commission which met at Shanghai to study the 
question and to decide upon some means to erad- 
icate the evil. 

Great Britain also approached the subject in 
her so-called Ten Year Agreement with China 
—by which she agreed to gradually reduce the 
importation of Indian opium into China until it 
should finally cease at the expiration of ten years, 
on China’s promise. that she would stop the 
smoking of opium among her people and cease 
the cultivation of the poppy. Six years followed, 
during which time three International Confer- 
ences were held at The Hague and a conven- 
tion drawn up by which China was guaranteed 
international coéperation and protection. With 
great vigor China set about her own reforms 
and demonstrated to Great Britain and _ the 
world her sincerity and justified the confidence 
which the United States had placed in her de- 
sire and ability to grapple with her problem. 
In fact her energy and accomplishment were 
such that Great Britain voluntarily reduced the 
time of her agreement by three years and in 1913 
announced in Parliament that the Indo-China 
opium trade was at an end. For this act Great 
Britain deserves much credit. By abandoning a 
trade of many years’ sganding she gave up a 
large revenue to her Indian coffers and a source 
of livelihood to many of her Indian subiects. 
But England also had the cause of China at 


heart and was more than glad to be rid of a 
question with which her own conscience had not 
been satisfied. 

With the extermination of her poppy tultiva- 
tion and by her rigidly enforced prohibition of 
opium smoking, China rose in the estimation of 
the world by leaps and bounds. The giving up 
of opium was no light task and comparable only 
to a universal -restriction of all alcohol in the 
Western world. . This action on the part 
of China demonstrates a quality of strength in- 
her people ‘that’ is not adequately grasped by 
the West. 


What is America’s concern, as.a nation, 
in this matter? Mrs. Wright makes it clear 
that we are under certain well-defined obli- 
gations both to China and to the world at 
large: , 


Our obligations rest with China—not with the 
interlopers who are trying to destroy her, to 
ruin her good name and to hurt her honest ef- 
forts to help herself. Atlowing China, or the 
group of officials to-day recognized as China, -to 
introduce opium into the country is to let her 
break the terms of The Hague Convention—of 
which she is one of five nations to have ratified. 
By not protesting openly against the cultivation 
of the poppy, which by the efforts of this- same 
group of officials is once more being sown broad- 
cast throughout the land, China is permitted to 
break her word to Great Britain, who in all 
good faith and according to a written agreement 
abandoned a lucrative trade of long standing that 
China should be aided in her effort to give up 
the opium evil. 

The United States as having initiated the 
modern opium movement guaranteed to the 
world the faith and sincerity of China and for 
a term of years actively upheld her and made 
the nfovement her own. That some measure of 
responsibility still rests with the United States 
cannot be denied—not only toward England, who 
has been victimized, and toward the people of 
China, who tried courageously to live up to their 
agreement—but to the people of the United States, 
who have openly been flouted. By making no 
open protest America has to the world obviously 
acquiesced in a most dastardly action on the 
part of the present government of China and 
has allowed an International Convention drawn 
up at the instigation of America and in the in- 
terest of China to be lightly cast aside as a 
“scrap of paper.” 


e 

Since Mrs. Wright’s article was written, 
the United States and Great Britain have 
protested to China against her proposed ac- 
tion in reopening the opium trade. It was 
chiefly through Dr. Hamilton Wright’s ef- 
forts many years ago that the United States 
took the leadership in dealing with this ques- 
tion, and won unbounded praise at home and 
abroad. 
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RUNEBERG, POET AND PATRIOT OF 
FINLAND 


AYS Lucien Maury in the Revue Poli- 


tique et Littéraire: 


I deeply regret that we in France know so 
little of Finnish history; even the better edu- 
cated among us wonder what sort of culture 
may have flourished in the other end of Europe 
around 1830, and would be astounded to learn 
that in the humble Finnish colleges on the shores 
of the Baltic studies were pursued probably as 
profound as those of the lyceums of our Empire 
and Restoration. 


The outstanding figure in Finnish culture 
in the first half of the nineteenth 


stanzas, which necessarily lose in translation, 
are as follows: 


“O land, thou thousand-lakéd land, 
With song and virtue clad, 

On life’s wild sea our own safe strand, 

Our ancient land, our future’s land, 
Though poor thou art, yet be not sad, 
Be joyous, free, and glad. 


“Yet shall thy flower in glory ope 

Its petals without stain; 
Our love shall with thy darkness cope, 
And be thy light, thy joy, thy hope, 
And this our patriotic strain 
To clearer heights attain.” 





century was Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg. The son of a sea cap- 4 
tain, he was born in the little 
Bothnian port of Jakobstad, in 
the year 1804, five years before 
the cession of Finland to the 
Czar by Sweden as an autono- 
mous duchy of the Russian Em- 
pire. The boy, of a family be- 
longing to the Swedish-speaking 
minority, was given. a thorough 
Swedish education, terminating 
at the University of Abo, then 
the capital. It is said that Hu- 
guenot blood flowed in his veins. 








. Verses like these, and songs 
* like “Soldatgossen” (The Sol- 
dier Boy) and “Bjérnebor- 
garnes Marsch,” served to in- 
spire the patriot Finns to valor 
and intrepidity against the Rus- 
sian Reds in the last revolution. 
Many-a night the fire-dotted 
bivouacs resounded with Rune- 
berg’s unforgettable songs, 
which in the heart of the gruff- 
est fighter could never be super- 
seded by the liveliest of North- 
ern ragtime. Something in the 








The boy early showed great po- 
etical promise. Although at all 
times in closest sympathy with 
the Finn race proper, yet he chose the Swe- 
dish language as vehicle for his poetry, realiz- 
ing that his country’s aspirations would best 
he furthered thereby. In consequence, Swe- 
den gained a new poet of the first water, 
rivaling her native Tegnér. 

Runeberg’s works constitute one of the 
most treasured possessions of Scandinavian 
literature., Many of his poems have been 
taken over into the folk-song of both Fin- 
land and Sweden, as set to music by the 
prominent Finnish composer Pacius. Vat 
Land” (Our Country) is a particular fav- 
orite, and the Swedo-Finnish equivalent of 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee.” There can 
be no more glorious national song. The last 
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spirit of the people, if not in 
that of the language, would 
forbid it. 

Runeberg is voluminous. His range and 
treatment of subjects are very diverse. But 
of all his works—among which “Elgskyt- 
tarne” (The Elk-Hunters), “Kung (King) 
Fjalar,” and the classical play “Kungarne 
pa Salamis” are noteworthy—the “Tales of 
Ensign Steel” (Fanrik Stals Sagner) are the 
most famous. In them is found the undying 
chronicle of the army that fought Russia in 
1808-9 and lost. And to them the lover of 
things Finnish must go to find true and vivid 
pictures of the struggles maintained by those 
undaunted men (and women) of double 
race, and the pen-portraits of their onetime 
great military leaders, like Adlercreutz and 
the indomitable Dobeln. 













THE NEW BOOKS 
BIOGRAPHIES 


The Education of Henry Adams. With an 


Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. Houghton, 


Mifhin Company. 505 pp. $5, 

Henry Adams, who died last spring at the age 
of eighty, was one of the most brilliant members 
of a-family that for four generations had held 
a place of leadership in American life by sheer 
intellectual force. No other American family has 
equalled it in transmitted eminence. Its two 
members, father and son, who served as Presi- 
dents of the United States in the early life of 
the Republic, while they overtopped all the others 
of the line in political prominence, by no means 
monopolized the Adams brains. It was once the 
fashion to liken this famous family to the potato 
plant—on the assumption that its best part was 
under ground, but the assumption was not justi- 
fied by the facts. The brothers, Charles Francis, 
Henry, and Brooks—great-grandsons of the sec- 
ond President, grandsons of the sixth—have 
demonstrated in our own time, each in his own 
way, the intellectual vitality of the Adams stock. 
The last contribution to literature made by Henry 
Adams is a remarkable autobiography, in which 
the author gives a detached, objective account of 
his whole career, his friendships, his ambitions, 
and what he called his failures, but very little is 
said about his achievements. Speaking of him- 
self always in the third person, he write from 
intimate and detailed knowledge of’ the whole 
course of events in which his father figured as 
American Minister to England during our Civil 
War. His later relations with such men as John 
Hay, Clarence King, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, while hardly known to the 
public, were evidently very close. In this volume 
the whole story of his life is disclosed with an 
unusual frankness and the charm and piquancy 
of the style make it easy and delightful reading. 


The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris. By Julia Collier Harris. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 620 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

The world knows Joel Chandler Harris as the 
author of “Uncle Remus” stories, although he 
himself refused to admit that he was anything 
more than a compiler, but at any rate it was 
“Uncle Remus” who gave to Harris the distinc- 
tion, shared by only a small group of contem- 
porary American authors, of world-wide fame. 
If he had done nothing else in the sixty years of 
his life than to give those stories to the reading 
public of this and other lands, his “Life and 
Letters” would have been quite worth while. His 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Julia Collier Harris, shows 
in the present volume that the writing of the 
“Uncle Remus” stories was only a single episode 
in a life that was unusually fruitful and busy. 
As one of the editors of the Atlanta Constitution, 


for a part of the time with the brilliant Henry | 


W. Grady as colleague, Mr. Harris rendered 
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great service to the nation at a critical period, 
by voicing with remarkable clarity and sincerity 
the spirit of the New South. Southern journalism 


owes much to this kindly, modest, and sympa-’ 


thetic soul. 


George Westinghouse: His Life and 
Achievements. By Francis E. Leupp. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 304 pp. $3. 

One of the real “captains of industry” was lost 
to America when. George Westinghouse died. 
Known to two generations as the inventor of the 
air brake and the automatic railway signal, and 
as one of the pioneers in developing the use of 
electricity, Mr. Westinghouse has had until now 
no adequate biography. This is not because of 
any lack of dramatic incidents in his career, for 
the story of his life is quite as romantic and 
thrilling as that of any of his contemporaries. In 
the present authorized biography, Mr, Leupp 
shows how Westinghouse encountered tremendous 
opposition while introducing into this country ma- 
chinery making possible’ the transmission of elec- 
tric power over long distances. One of the re- 
markable phases of ‘Mr. Westinghouse’s career 
was the series of incidents that led to his becom- 
ing the head of a corporation employing 50,000 
persons. Few American inventors have ever 
achieved such a position as that, nor have many 
of them been through the financial troubles to 
which Mr. Westinghouse was subjected in his 
later years. 


The Life and Times of Stephen Girard. By 
John Bach McMaster. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
Vol. I. 468 pp. Ill. Vol. II, 480 pp. Ill. $5.00. 


Stephen Girard was one of the great philan- 
thropists of his generation. His will gave the 
State of Pennsylvania $300,000 and the city of 
Philadelphia cash and real estate amounting in 
1831 to $6,000,000. By shrewd management the 
capital of the various trust funds created by his 
will now amounts to $32,700,000. One of his 
benefactions was the School for the Education of 
Orphan Boys. In his lifetime Girard had been 
a mariner, merchant and banker. He died in 
1831 at the age of eighty-one. Born in France, 
he became a resident of Philadelphia at the time 
of our Revolution, and there he built up his 
fortune. This two-volume work by Professor 
McMaster is the first serious biography of Girard 
to be written. It includes many interesting ref- 
erences to contemporary history. This might have 
been anticipated from the extended researches of 
the author in that field. 


Jefferson Davis. By Armistead C. Gordon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 329 pp. $1.50. 


The time has come when a dispassionate study 
of the career of Jefferson Davis may not only be 
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written but may have a fair chance of being 
read in every section of the country. The present 
volume in the series of “Figures of American 
History” is naturaly the work of a Southern 
writer, but his eulogy of Davis is untinged by 
expressions of bitterness towards those with whom 
his hero differed on public questions. With most 
of what he has to say regarding the personal 
character of Davis, Northerners of this genera- 
tion would be disposed to agree most heartily. 


Thomas Jefferson. By David Saville Muz- 
zey. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 319 pp. $1.50. 

It is hardly to be supposed that at this date 
anything new can be said in a life of Thomas 
Jefferson. Old things, however, can be told in a 
new way, and the story of the public man of one 
generation may be retold with a new interpreta- 
tion for the benefit of succeeding generations” 
This is what Dr. Muzzey has done in his new 
volume in the series of “Figures of American 

‘ History.” Long familiarity with American politi- 
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cal history with its shifting perspective, has given 
Dr. Muzzey an excellent background for this 
scholarly .and useful work. 


The Life of Lamartine. By H. Remsen White- 
house. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Vol. I. 463 
pp. Ill. Vol. I]. 525 pp. Ill. Set, $10. 


Half a century after his death the French poet 
and statesman, Lamartine, is accorded the honor 
of a two-volume biography in the English lan- 
guage. Lamartine was born in the period of the 
French Revolution and died in the reign of the 
third Napoleon, a year before the Franco-Prus- 
sian War and the establishment of the present 
French Republic. His activity in politics belongs 
to the first half of the nineteenth century rather 
than to the second. His present biographer char- 
acterizes him as an “eclectic” in politics. Although 
Lamartine’s chief claim to fame rests on his 
genius as a poet, he himself regarded his aspira- 
tions and achievements as a statesman as far 
more important than his poetry. 





AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Pilgrims and Their History. 
land G. Usher. 
pp. Ill. $2. 

The approaching tercentenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth has been made the 
occasion of the partial rewriting of Pilgrim his- 
tory. Professor Usher, in his three hundred- 
page summary of what is known by the present 
generation about the men and women of 1620, 
makes no claim to the discovery of important new 
evidence, but is content to discard and discredit 
a certain amount of the tradition that has gath- 
ered about Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower 
during the past three centuries. One leaves this 
book with the feeling that the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers were, on the whole, very human and not 
greatly unlike the English “masses” as the world 
has always known them. 


The Story of the Pilgrims for Children. 
By Roland G. Usher. The Macmillan Company. 
142 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

In this book of history for children Professor 
Usher makes the actual leaders among the Pil- 
grims—Bradford, Brewster, Winslow, and Stand- 
ish—his heroes, and, in recording their exploits, 
confines himself strictly to the facts of record. 
It must be admitted that this form of narrative 
loses something of the glamour that surrounded 
the legendary story of the Pilgrims, but doubtless 
the gain in the interest of historical accuracy 
more than offsets this loss. 


By Ro- 
The Macmillan Company. 310 


Edmund 
255 pp. 


The Mayflower Pilgrims. By 
Janes Carpenter. The Abingdon Press. 
Ill. $1.50. 


This is another praiseworthy attempt to pic- 
ture the lives and deeds of the Pilgrims with a 
background of actual history. The simple story 
of those early years at Plymouth is tragic enough 
without the embellishment of any imaginary 
achievements. 


A Century of Negro Migration. By Carter 
Godwin Woodson. Washington, D. C.; The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. 221 pp. $1. 

Heretofore the accounts of Negro migration 
have been chiefly confined to stories about the 
famous “underground railway” prior to the Civil 
War. In the present volume Dr. Woodson re- 
views all the movements of Negroes from South 
to North, and in his chapter on the Civil War 
period he even describes the breaking up of 
northern Negro communities, brought about by the 
return to the South of many of their members who 
followed the Union armies and tried to take some 
part in the reconstruction of the Confederate 
States. Negro migration to the West since the 
Civil War is considered in detail, and the last 
chapter of the book deals with the greatest 
movement of all, the exodus dur‘ng the World 
War just ended. 


The Negro in Literature and Art in the 
United States. By Benjamin Brawley. Duf- 
field and Company. 176 pp. IIl. $1.35. 

In this volume there are interesting sketches of 
all the leading Negro personalities in the fields 
of authorship, oratory, painting, sculpture, and 
music. The book, as a whole, makes a good 
presentation of the contributions to literature 
and art thus far made by the Negro race in 
America. 


The Book of American Wars. By Helen 
Nicolay. The Century Company. 492 pp. Ill. $2. 

In this book Miss Nicolay presents in a series 
of graphic chapters the essential features of Amer- 
ica’s fighting record. Her narrative of the past 
wars in which America has been engaged brings 
back much of the atmosphere of former days, and 
makes the “war aims” of those times stand out 
with unusual] distinctness, 
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DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 


The Catskills. By T. Morris Longstreth. 


The Century Company. 321 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

This informal description of the Catskill re- 
gion derives a great part of its inspiration and 
value from the fact that its author has tramped 
and camped in the mountains for many years, 
and has made himself familiar not only with the 
natural features of the Catskills, but with the 
people of the countryside as well. Mr. Long- 
streth is the author of a similar book on the 
Adirondacks. 


Steep Trails. By John Muir. 
flin Company. 389 pp. $3. 

This is the last of the volumes of John Muir’s 
writings that have been put together since his 
death. The papers here arranged in chronolog- 
ical order span a period cf twenty-nine years of 
Muir’s life. They appeared as letters and ar- 
ticles, usually in publications of limited circula- 
tion. They include some of the naturalist’s best 
scenic descriptions, and have a range in scene 
from Mount Shasta, Mount Rainier and Puget 
Sound to the Nevada Desert and the San Gabriel 
Mountains. The introductory article is a delight- 
ful description of mountain sheep or bighorn of 
the Sierra Nevada. The last chapter of the book 
describes the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


Our National Forests. By Richard H. D. 
Boerker. Macmillan Company. 238 pp. III. $2.50. 

The administration of the national forests is 
one of Uncle Sam’s new jobs. While scientific 
forestry has been chosen as a career by an in- 
creasing number of young Americans during: the 
past two decades, a great part of the interest 
thus stimulated has been directed. towards the 
care and preservation of forests for purely com- 
mercial purposes. We are just beginning to re- 
alize the economic and esthetic values of the great 
forest reservations created by the Government. 
Dr. Boerker, who served with the United States 
Forest Service for eight years, deals in this 
volume with forestry as a national problem. He 
shows in some detail what has been done, and 
indicates in a general way what remains to be 
done to secure to the nation the full fruits of this 
enlightened forest policy. 


In the Wilds of South America. By Leo 
E. Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 424 pp. III. 
$4.50. 

The author of this book is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American field naturalists. He ac- 
companied Colonel Roosevelt on his famous South 
American expedition, and the present volume is 
devoted to an account of six years of exploration 
in Columbia, Venezuela, British Guiana, Peru, 
Bolivia, Argentina, Paraguay and Brazil. The 
combined expeditions covered more than 150,000 
miles of territory. This unparalleled work was 
undertaken primarily for the observation of wild 
life, but the information gained by Mr. Miller 
concerning the savage peoples with whom he came 
in contact was hardly less important, 
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Houghton, Mif- 


Sketches in Duneland. By Earl H. Reed. 
John Lane Company. 281 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Reed has spent much time in the dune 
region extending along the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan and in the back country contiguous to it. In 
earlier volumes, “The Voices of the Dunes” and 
the “Dune Country,” he sketched a few of the 
human derelicts of that region. Further accounts 
of these worthies are given in this new book and 
other characters are introduced. 


The Valley “of Democracy. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 284 pp. Ill. $2. 
_Mr. Nicholson, ..like Mr. Hamlin Garland, is 
a son of the middle border.” He was born in 


.the Middle West and all his books. have to do 


with Middle Western people. To the country at 
large Mr. Nicholson is known as a poet, novelist 
and essayist, but among the “home folks” he. is 
also recognized as-a factor in political affairs. 
This adds interest to his new book dealing with 
the people and activities of his section. While he 
was writing it he traveled and talked with. all 
sorts ‘and conditions of men and observed. the 
rapid development of the war spirit. Developed 
under such conditions, the book could not fail to 
reflect ‘in -a measure the war-time thoughts and 


.aspirations that’ were finding expression through- 


out the country. 


Asia Minor. By Walter A. Hawley. John 
Lane Company. 329 pp. IIl. $3.50. 

The portion of Asia described in this book lies 
outside the beaten track of travelers, and has 
only recently come prominently into notice in con- 
nection with the discussion of war issues. Mr. 
Hawley’s sketch of Asia Minor’s physiography 
and history, his pen pictures of its scenery and 
agriculture, are helpful at this moment to the 
reader who has only the scanty information given 
in the daily press in relation to the movements 
of war and peace in that part of the world. 


Seven Legs Across the Seas. By Samuel 
Murray. Moffat, Yard & Co. 404 pp. III. $2.50. 

This volume is evidence that a printer who 
carries a union card can go far. Mr. Murray is 
an expert typesetter who has used his trade as a 
means of enabling him to see thé world. His 
book is interesting not merely from the circum- 
stance of its origin but because the author has his 
own point of view and a gift of expression. Mr. 
Murray’s simple, straightforward English and 
lack of literary self-consciousness give a real 
charm to his writings. 


My Chinese Days. By Gulielma F. Alsop. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 271 pp. III. $2. 


Sketches of Chinese life by an American woman 
physician who practised for four years in China. 
The author went to out-of-the-way parts of the 
country and thus caught many glimpses of the 
life of the common people that would never have 
been revealed to a casual visitor in the centers 
of population, 
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WAR, DIPLOMACY, PEACE, AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. By 
Henry Morgenthau. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. 407 pp. Ill. $2. 

For a long time the majority of Americans 
have been convinced that Turkey’s participation 
in the war was only a part of the Pan-German 
scheme mapped out at Berlin, that the so-called 
“Holy War” pro- 
claimed by Moham- 
medans against Chris- 
tians was just as truly 
“made in Germany,” 
as the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, that Germany 
was at least morally 
responsible in great 
part for the massacres 
of Armenians and 
Greeks. If there was 
lacking any link in the 
chain of evidence re- 
quired to prove these 
assertions, it has been 
supplied by our own 
Ambassador to Tur- 
key, Mr. Henry Mor- 
genthau, in_ his 
graphic and convinc- 
ing book. Mr. Mor- 
genthau was at Con- MR. HENRY MORGENTHAU 
stantinople from 1913 (Former Ambassador to 
to 1916, and saw, as if Turkey) 
behind the __ scenes, 
the whole culmination of the German plots in 
which Wangenheim, the German Ambassador, 
and Talaat and Enver, the Turkish Ex-Vizier 
and Minister of War, figured as the chief actors. 
Mr. Morgenthau’s account of what he saw and 
heard at Constantinople is a complete revelation 
of Germany’s designs and instigations at that 
capital, both before and after Turkey’s entrance 
into the war. 

















Recollections of a Russian Diplomat. By 
Eugene de Schelking. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 327 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


The events and personalities that are por- 
trayed in this volume are clearly indicated by 
the sub-title, “The Suicide of Monarchies (Wil- 
liam II and Nicholas II).” The author was for 
many years in the diplomatic service of Russia 
and for some time was Secretary of the Russian 
Legation at Berlin. His book begins with an ac- 
count of the closing years of the Czar Alexander 
III. Following this is the story of Nicholas and 
his ministers. A chapter is devoted to William 
II of Germany, and this includes much interest- 
ing material grouped under the headings of “Per- 
sonal Impressions,” “Character,” “Qualities,” 
“Faults,” “Husband and Father,” “Kaiser and 
Politician.” The late Czar is the subject of a 
similar chapter, and among the most interesting 
passages in the book are its revelations of the 
relations that existed between the Kaiser and the 
Czar before the war. 


The Eyes of Asia. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page. 101 pp. $1. 


A series of letters written ostensibly by East 
Indian troopers serving in France and invalided 
to England for recovery from their wounds, dis« 
guise a primer of the difficult art of colonization 
—an English art, if one judges from recent his- 
tory and the prophecies of statesmen in regard to 
the future. In these letters, which Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, the author, calls “The Eyes of Asia,” he 
has made use of his intimate and accurate knowl- 
edge of East India and the subtle shades of In- 
dian thought. They show the reactions of two 
mighty civilizations, dissimilar in surface mani- 
festations, alike in essentials, upon each other, 
and bring East and West nearer the eventful 
meeting-place in the parliament of the nations 
of the world. But the message of the letters is 
more for England than for India, and also for 
the other great nations with colonial possessions. 
It is a rewriting in a different form of “Lest We 
Forget.” 


The Biology of War. By G. F. Nicolai. 
The Century Company. 553 pp. $1.50. 


This is a scientific analysis of militarism by a 
German professor of physiology who in the early 
months of the war took issue with the manifesto 
published in the world by ninety-three represen- 
tatives of German science and art. “The Biology 
of War” was published in Switzerland, and its 
author was persecuted by the German Govern- 
ment until he succeeded in escaping by airplane 
to Denmark. His point of view is well expressed 
in these sentences quoted from an article that he 
wrote for the London Times: “I believe that in- 
ternational Germans like myself embody the 
spirit of Germany better than any Ludendorff or 
any other person ‘who openly or secretly holds 
the reins of the Government. I know that thou- 
sands, even millions, of the best of my fellow 
countrymen secretly share my feeling. I know 
that there is nothing in the whole world they so 
ardently desire as that those who control Ger- 
many’s destinies to-day may fail to achieve any 
lasting power, and that our military party may 
find itself balked of its disastrous victory both at 
home and abroad.” This was written some time 
before the collapse of the Central Powers. 


Britain After the Peace. By Brougham Vil- 
liers. E. P. Dutton & Company. 249 pp. $2.50. 


One of the few constructive essays that have 
been called out by the discussion of after-the-war 
problems in the Allied countries. Assuming that 
fundamental changes in economic life must be 
made rapidly, instead of by the slow processes 
of reform and evolution, the author attempts to 
show how this may be done “in due form of law” 
and without violence. The problems considered 
are demobilization, industrial control, taxation, 
agricultural betterment, and foreign policy. Not 
in detail, but in broad outline, these are the same 
questions that confront America. 
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GIFT BOOKS: FAIRY TALES AND 
NATURE LORE 


Into the sunset’s turquoise marge 
The moon dips-like a pearly barge; 
Enchantment sails through magic seas 
To Fairyland Hesperides 
Over the hills and far away. 
Mapison CAWEIN. 


A? first glance the holiday bookshelves seem 
bare of fairy tales. Not many of the old 
familiar fairies have come to greet us this year, 
and there are few new ones to flutter gauzy 
wings on gaily-colored covers. But on a second 
look, one sees that the fairies are with us still, 
only they have—like all good folk—gone to work. 
Some .of them are in France and Belgium and 
Serbia, helping the children remember the old 
days before the war, and painting visions of the 
peace and prosperity of days ‘to come. Others 
‘have told stories of the brave boys and girls, who 
have helped win the war and make the world 
“safe for democracy.” Some of them tell us the 
wonders of the ships on the sea and of the winged 
ships of the air; others guide those who love 
adventure into the frozen North and across the 
deserts to the far corners of the earth, while the 
gnomes and elves are busy making stories of the 
wild creatures of the forests. 

Then there are new fairies who bring magic 
glasses wherein we see all the work of the world 
as it went on in the past, and a magic telescope 
through which we may look far into the future. 
So the children must remember that the fairies 
are busy this year, because they have all the old 
tasks to accomplish, like making crocuses in the 
spring and painting the tulip leaves, and the new 
ones, that help make the New World. And, like 
Peter Pan, we know that the world could not 
get on without them; it is their spirit which moves 
the universe. 

The oldest fairy in the world, the one who 
teaches boys and girls the secrets of nature, re- 
turns to us in W. H. Hudson’s story, “A Little 
Boy Lost.’* She has many different names in as 
many regions of the earth, but he calls her the 
“Lady of the Hills.” She teaches Little Martin 
the secrets of the earth and the sea, and of fire 
and air. Into this exquisite story of childhood, 
the author has put his own memories of babyhood 
days, dreams, fancies, illusions, and a bit of the 
mystery that one can hardly put into words. He 
is a natural narrator, and a stylist of almost 
flawless art. The illustrations are by A. D. 
M’Cormick. 

The general return to handicraft by old and 
young on account of the necessities of the war, 
makes a book such as “In the Days of the Guild’” 
of particular interest. It contains stories that 
deal-with the times when there were no large 
factories and everything had to be made by hand. 
They picture the golden age of English arts and 
crafts, and will make children proud that they 
‘ are able to do things with their hands. 

“The Story of Silk.”* by Sarah Ware Bassett, 


1A Little Boy Lost. By W. H. Hudson. Knopf. 222 
pp. Ill. $1.50. 
2In the Days of the Guild. By L. Lamprey. Stokes. 
291 pp. Ill. $1.50. ° 

8The Story of Silk. By Sarah Bassett, Philadelphia. 
Penn. 212 pp. Ill. 90 cents. 





tells the story of a family of silk-raisers in the 
village of Bellerive, France. Monsieur Bretton, 
the father, has been called to the colors, and his 
wife, Madame Antoinette, and the children, Pierre 
and Marie, undertake the work of feeding the 
thousands of baby silk-worms fresh mulberry 
leaves.and tending the cocoons, so that the silk 
does not become twisted. 

If boys and girls will take Floyd Brailliar’s 
book, “Knowing Insects Through Stories,’* to the 
museums of natural history during the winter 
and. study by its aid the cases of mounted in- 
sects, they will be ready in the spring for field 
work with net and microscope. Butterflies, moths, 
bees, ants, weevils, beetles, crickets, and many 
other little people of the earth and air are de- 
scribed and pictured in this instructive book; 

Padraic Colum has re-written the Odyssey and 
the Iliad for young people in; “The Children’s 
Homer.’ The book opens with the search of 
Telemachus for his father. He hears from. a 
minstrel and later from Menelaus, the great. sto- 
ries of the Iliad. Afterwards the narrative takes 
up the adventures of Odysseus on his way back 
to his own land. It is one. of sthe, best books for 
children, inasmuch as it implants ta classic back- 
ground in their minds while they are still highly 
receptive. The illustrations are by Willy Pogany, 
whose work in this field is characteristic. 

“The Boy Who Knew What the Birds. Said’”® is 
another delightful book by Mr.-Colum. It is 
based on Irish folk-lore, and the various wonder- 
stories follow the statement: ‘When the bird that 
follows the cuckoo flies into the cuckoo’s mouth, 
the world will come to an end.” 

Excellent books about animals include: “The 
Adventures of Jimmie Skunk,’” “The Adventures 
of Bobby Coon,’”® and “Mother West Wind Sto- 
ries,” by Thornton Burgess. They are illustrated 
in color by Harrison Cady. Also, there are 
“Sniffy, Snappy, and Velvet-Paw,”” by Ruth O. 
Dyer, a tale of three gay little mice, and “Limpy- 
toes’ Attic Home’” is another book. of the Gray 
Mouse Family series, by Nellie M. Leonard. In 
this book we meet our old friend again, Uncle 
Hezekiah Squeaky. : 

“Cackles and Lays,”” by Margaret. Lavington 
and Helen Urquhart, quaintly sets forth the hu- 
morous affairs of hens and chickens and their 
lords and masters, the cocks. The pictures are 
extremely amusing and the rhymes are remark- 
able for their literary savor. 





4Knowing Insects Through Stories. By Floyd Brallier. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 291 pp. $1.00. 

5The Children’s Homer. By Padraic Colum. Macmil- 
lan. Ill. $1.50. 

®The Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said. By Pa- 
draic Colum. Macmillan. 177 pp. Ill. $1.00. 

7The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk. By Thornton Bur- 
gess. Little, Brown. II]. 50 cents. 

5The Adventures of Bobby Coon. By Thornton Bur- 
gess. Little, Brown. Ill. 50 cents. - 

®*Mother West Wind Stories. By Thornton Burgess. 
Little, Brown. 244 pp. Ill. $1. : 

WSniffy, Snappy, and Velvet-Paw. By Ruth O. Dyer. 
Little, Brown. Ill. 60 cents. 

NLimpytoes’ Attic Home. By Nellie M. Leonard. 
Crowell. Ill. 50 cents. 

12Cackles and Lays. By Margaret Lavington and Helen 
Urquhart. Lane. Ill. $1. 
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IN THE TREE MOTHER’S FAIRY BOAT STAR-BOY AND HIS MOTHER 
(From “The Little House in the Fairy Wood,” by Ethel (From “Canadian Wonder Tales,” by Cyrus Macmillan 
Cook Elliot) Drawings by George Sheringham) 








“THE FRIENDLY COW ALL 
RED AND WHITE” 
(“Child’s Gardenof Verses’’) 














, Ae. BS oe, 1 
WAITING FOR THE WOOL FROM “~“HOW-TO-BE-GOOD REMI, SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


MERCHANTS STORIES,” BYEDITH CUSH- (From “The Children of 
(“In the Days of the Guild’’) ING DERBYSHIRE France’’) 











“Memories,” by John Galsworthy (Scribner’s, Willy Pogany has made a series of delightful 
75 cents), is a touching tribute to the memory of drawings, for “The Child’s First Book,” a sup- 


a favorite spaniel. Maud 
of exquisite drawings for 
in black and white. 





“CANADIAN WONDER 
TALES” 


Earl has made a series _ plementary reader for children in primary grades, 
the story in color and that is designed for parents who wish to teach 
their children to read at home (Houghton, $1.50). 











BELGIAN WINDMILLS “CACKLES AND 


” 


(From “A Boy of Bruges’) LAYS 
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The stories told to Indian children many years 
ago, are retold by Katherine Judson in “Old 
Crow and His Friends.” “Lost Indian Magic’” is 
a mystery story based on an Indian legend, by 
Grace and Karl Moon. 

“Canadian Wonder Tales” contains folk-stories 
and folk-songs that have been gathered by Mr. 
Cyrus Macmillan from the many stories that are 
told by the Canadian Indians and by the humble 
habitant. Sir William Peterson writes in the 
foreword that these “Wonder Tales” have their 
points of contact with what we must take to be 
the background of prehistoric culture on the con- 
tinent of America. They are delightfully illus- 
trated in color by George Sheringham. 

“The Sandman’s Forest,’* by Louis Dodge, is 
the story of how a little boy put himself to bed 
for the first time and how the Superstork carried 
him off to the wonderful forest where all the 
animals lived peacefully together. The illus- 
trations, which have great artistic merit, are by 
Paul Bransom. 

“After They Came Out of the Ark’® is a hu- 
morous skit which completes the story of Noah 
and his ark. That Noah had troubles getting ¢he 
animals adjusted to life after the Flood, the 
whimsical text and illustrations make clear. The 
story is told and pictured by E. Boyd Smith. 

A list of story-books pure and simple must give 
a prominent place to the “How-to-be-good Sto- 
ries,”” by Edith Cushing Derbyshire. They are 
tales of childish faults and how the fairies in- 
tervened and cured them. They lend themselves 
delightfully to the sympathetic reader or story- 
teller, as they are written with regard to the 
phonetic values as well as those of the written 
word. They have a frontispiece in color and 
= illustrations in black and white by Noble 
ves. 

“The Turquoise Story Book,”” by Ada and Elea- 
nor Skinner, and “The Little House in the Fairy 
Wood,” by Ethel Cook Elliot, are among the best 
collections for children, and “Polly and the Wish- 
ing Ring” will satisfy parents who want to give 





1Old Crow and His Friends. <3 Katherine B. Judson. 
Little, Brown. 202 pp. Ill. $1.35. 

*Lost Indian Magic. By Grace and Carl Moon. Stokes, 
301 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

8Canadian Wonder Tales. By Cyrus Macmillan. Lane. 
199 pp. Ill. $4. 

4The Sandman’s Forest. By Louis Dodge.  Scrib- 
“Sners. 293 pp. Ill. $2. 

‘After They Came Out of the Ark. By E. Boyd 
Smith. Putnams. Ill. 47 pp. $2.50. 

®How-to-be-good Stories. By Edith Cushing Derbyshire. 
Stokes. 115 pp. Ill. .$1.50. 

The Turquoise Story Book. By Ada and Eleanor 
Skinner. Duffield. 409 pp. Ill. $1.75. 

SThe Little House in the Fairy Wood. By Ethel Cook 
Elliot. Stokes. 121 pp. III. 

®*Polly and the Wishing Ring. By Margaret Johnson. 
Macmillan. 123 pp. Ill 75 cents. 


little girls a story that teaches how all the won- 
ders of life obey the law of love. Margaret 
Johnson is the author and the illustrations are by 
Willy Pogany. 

In verse, there are, “Rhymes and Tales for 
Children,” by Etta Blaisdell and Mary Blaisdell, 
and a reprint of, “A Child’s Garden of Verses, vn 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Notable for its fine illustrations is “Little 
Brother and Little Sister,’ by the Brothers 
Grimm, with drawings by Arthur Rackham. : 

Another book that has unusual illustrations 
also by Mr. Rackham, is “English Fairy Tales,” 
retold by Flora Annie Steel, and there is a most 
acceptable reprint of Jules Verne’s “Mysterious 
Island,” with splendid drawings by N. C. Wyeth. 

Bound in horizon blue is a littie volume, “The 
Children of France,” in which is set down the 
stories of the heroic boys and girls of France, 
many of whom have given their lives for their 
beloved country. Remi, a lad of ten, won the 
Cross of War; Little Mathilde saved a French 
garrison from the Prussian raiders; Little Gene 
locked German dragoons in the cellar of her 
home and held them captive until the French 
came. Of such texture are these inspiring tales; 
they will touch the hearts of all who read them. 

Emile and Tita Cammaerts, the Belgian poet 
and his wife, picture in “A boy of Bruges”™ the 
story of a friendship between a little Flemish 
bourgeois and a little Walloon peasant. It is 
notable for the poetic quality of the style and for 
the delicate vignettes of the beautiful old build- 
ings of Belgium, that—alas—are now no more. 

“Little Jean,””” by Helen Dawes Brown, tells the 
story of a little girl whose parents take her to 
Europe. “Little Allies,”® by Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, is a merry tale of the adventures 
in patriotism of three little New York children, 
and their playmate, a little French visitor. There 
are four illustrations in color by Alice Beard. 

Unique among books for boys, is the “Avia- 
tion Book” (McLoughlin Bros. $1.50). It gives 
the history of aeroplanes and the pictures show 
all the different types of machines used in the 
war. 





Rhymes and Tales for Children. By Etta and Mary 
Blaisdell. Ill. 55 cents. 

114 Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Crowell. 87 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 

English Fairy Tales. By F. 
363 pp. Ill. $2.50 

BThe Children of France. 
187 pp. 

1444 Boy of Bruges. By Emile and Tita Cammaerts. 
Dutton. 190 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

Little Jean. By Ke? Dawes Brown. 
Mifflin. 133 pp. Ill. $1.2 

Whittle Allies. By : hee Forbes-Robertson Hale. 
Stokes. 225 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


By R. L. Stevenson. 
A. Steel. Macmillan. 
Henry Altemus. (Phila.) 


Houghton, 
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“AFTER THEY CAME OUT OF THE ARK” (BY E. BOYD SMITH) 
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THEATER, DRAMA, AND MOTION 
PICTURES 


ONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY maintains 

in her latest book, “Patriotic Drama in Your 
Town,” that now, when we have shown the 
world that we can as a nation rise above com- 
mercialism to the pursuit of high ideals that 
uphold our national honor, we should turn to 
the development of the arts, and particularly the 
development of that dynamic art which is the 
art of the theater. Every town must have its 
theater, a people’s temple of expression; every 
town must have its pageants. —Thus we can make 
manifest our souls Has not the war been a 
pageant? she writes, and as for the drama which 
is imaginative recreation, it has already been 
proven a fundamental need of the human spirit 
by the demands of the fighting men-and the war 
workers. Beyond her plea for Americanization 
by means of the drama, the book contains 
patriotic dramatic material for use in American 
communities. Everyone who is interested in 
practical dramatic work should read this inspir- 
ing outline of what may be accomplished with 
a living vision of the possibilities of the theater 
of the future. 


“The Twentieth Century Theater,” by William 
Lyon Phelps, is a brief, crisply written argument 
for the’ diffusion of genuine -dramatic art in 
America. Professor Phelps’s summaries of the 
average dramatic offerings of the average small 
city or town during the dramatic season prove 
the paucity of creative art obtainable by the 
general public outside such centers as New York, 
Chicago, and Boston. And of all the large cities. 
New York is the only place where one’ can 
actually, because of the constant production of 
new plays, study the drama. How much the 
people miss, how much we keep from them by 
restricting their dramatic appetites to “movies,” 
burlesque shows, and occasional third-rate musi- 
cal comedy, he points out. Thus the artistic and 
esthetic good that should accrue to the nation 
from the theater is limited to a few individuals. 
He gives figures and specific illustrations of the 
condition of the English and American stage, 
1900-1918, and shows us how much greater the 
Modern Drama is than the Modern Theater. 
This volume is most valuable to the producer and 
inspiring to the general reader; it should awaken 
the public from their easygoingness concerning 
the drama as-an educative factor. 


Of like spirit, is Romain Rolland’s book, “The 
People’s Theater,”® which asks for theaters of the 
people, and for the people, in order that they 
may consciously feel their own life and generate 
new forms of energy. By the measure of this 
richly varied and stimulating survey of the 
drama, we in this country have only scratched, in 
our productions, the psychology of dramatic art. 
Rolland’s book is an accusation that the world 
has kept the art of the theater away from the 





1Patriotic Drama in Your Town. By Constance D’ Arcy 
Mackay. Holt. 185 pp. $1.35. 

*The Twentieth Century Theater. By William Lyon 
Phelns. Macmillan. 144 pp. $1.25 

®'The People’s Theater. By Fae Rolland. Trans- 
lated by Barrett Clark. Holt. 146 pp. $1.35. 




















MRS. CORURN AS “VICTOIRE” AND MR. COBURN AS 
“OLD BILL” IN “THE BETTER “OLE” 


people, for whom it was—in its beginnings— 
yet ad and made. And by so doing we have 
kept the people from a richer community feeling, 
from the trails of history and from the per- 
spective of their own hopes for the future. M. 
Rolland has written to his translator, Mr. Bar- 
rett Clark, that the war has only “gagged” him, 
that he is at work on several novels and plays 
and that his spirit is “as combative as ever.” 


George Jean Nathan writes of the théater we 
already have—not what we hope for—in a pun- 
gent and humorous book, “The Popular Thea- 
ter.* It criticizes plays, playwrights, actors, 
audiences, “small time” and “big time” vaude- 
ville, and touches wittily on that Chinese puzzle— 
“what the public wants.” For entertainment, wit, 
and criticism of the gayer sort, this is the month’s 
best book on the theater. 

Mr. Nathan’s iconoclasm is a combination of 
George Bernard Shaw, and James Huneker, with 
an added dash of humor for good measure. 


“The Better Ole,” a comedy of the war, now 
playing at the Greenwich Village Theater, West 
Fourth Street, New York City, dramatizes the 
Bruce Bairnsfather war cartoons that feature 
the perfectly dense, absolutely humorous English 
soldier, “’Ole Bill.” Bruce Bairnsfather was 
born in India and educated in England. His 
first sketches of the war, made during leisure 
moments at the front in France, were published 
in The Bystander. The dramatic quality of “Old 
Bill” and his friends, Alf and Bert, was quickly 
appreciated by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn who are 
now playing in a dramatic version of the high 
lights of humor suggested by the cartoons, 

The war drew so heavily on the amateur 
organization known as the Washington Square 
Players, that they disbanded after several years 
of successful exploitation of the amateur idea 








- ‘The Popular Theater. By George Jean Nathan. 
1, 


Knopf. 236 pp. 
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both as to plays and players. While it is true 
that their leading playwright, Phillip Moeller, 
could not truthfully be called an amateur play- 
wright, any more than their leading man, Jose 
Ruben, the well-known French actor, could be 
called an amateur actor, nevertheless, their 
plays at the Bandbox Theater, and later at the 
Comedy Theater, were presented in an amateur 
spirit that kept them freshly energized and spon- 
taneous. The spirit of the “Five Somewhat 
Historical Plays,” by Moeller, is irreverent of 
tradition, and scofing as regards the pretentious 
toadstools of convention. “Helena’s Husband” 
is a burlesque of the celebrated affairs of Helen 
of Troy. “Sisters of Suzannah” gives a slightly 
different account of the affairs following the 
incident of Suzanna and the Elders in the Pen- 
tateuch, than one might suppose actually was 
recorded. “The Roadhouse in Arden” is a de- 
lightful whimsicality that introduces Shakespeare 
and Francis Bacon as the chief characters. “The 
Little Supper” presents an incident of the friv- 
olous life at court in France, when Du Barry and 
Louis played at being farmer and milkmaid. 
“Pokey” is a violently farcical play that persuades 
the reader that the guileful Pocahontas practically 
kidnapped and married, willy-nilly, the English 
soldier, John Rolfe. These one-act dramas play 
far better than they read. They should please 
groups of amateurs who wish to give hearing to 
dramatic work that is fresh, untrammeled and 
untraditionalized. 


Since children spend so much time at the 
“movies” and have become so attached to them, 
many educators have been considering the prob- 
lems attached to the ways and means of giving 
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Mr. 
Ernest Dench, an: authority: on “motion ‘pictures, 
tells in a comprehensive volume, “Motion Picture 
Education,” how moving pictures are used in 
the education of the public, and outlines extensive 
uses for the future not yet developed by their 


them their full limit of educational value. 


makers. It is a splendidly suggestive book for 
teachers and for all who are interested in the 
dissemination of knowledge to the public and in 
the amusements and education of children. 


Mr. Victor Freeburg considers the esthetic as 
well as the practical side of motion pictures in 
a thoughtful beok, “The Art of Photoplay Mak- 
ing.”* The instruction he gives is intended par- 
ticularly for those who are writing moving- 
Picture scenarios, or are anxious to do so. The 
chapters discuss the psychology of the cinema 
audiences; the art of composition in static forms 
and in fluént forms; symbolism and allegory; 
the appeal to the imagination; dramatizing 
natural scenery; screen comedy; the construction 
of plots; commercial needs; and kindred matters 
necessary to a complete understanding of this 
newest of arts. 


“Little Theater Classics’* contains five one-act 
plays adapted by Mr. Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., for 
the needs of the community or “little” theater. 
They are: “Polyxena,” from the “Hecuba” of 
Euripides. “A Christmas Miracle Play,” the 
pageant of the Shearmen and Tailors in the 
Coventry Cycle of Miracles, Doctor Faustus, 
Ricardo and- Viola, from “The Coxcomb” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and “The Scheming 
Lieutenant,” from the “St. Patrick’s Day,” of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


MUSIC AND ART 


N UNIQUE page of American musical his- 

tory is given in a historical and interpreta- 
tive sketch of “The Bethlehem Bach Choir.”” The 
spring festivals of these singers at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
have become world-famed. One hundred and 
seventy-six years ago, on the first and second of 
June, there took place in the community now 
known as Bethlehem, Pa., a Singstunde, or serv- 
ice of song which combined music and religious 
devotion, as do the Bach festivals. The pioneer 
settlers of this district in Eastern Pennsylvania 
were descendants of the Unitas Fratrum of Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia. This sect had the honor of 
publishing, in 1505, the first hymn-book among 
Protestant churches. Contrary to the beliefs of 
the New England Puritans, who thought instru- 
mental music an agency of the devil, the Mora- 
vians accompanied their songs of praise with 
violins, hautboys, flutes, viola da gamba, French 
horns, and later with the trombones, which came 


1Five Somewhat Historical Plays. By Phillip Moel- 
0 


ler. Knopf. 157 pp. -50. 

2Motion Picture Education. By Ernest A. Dench, 
Standard Press. 353 pp. $2. 

3The Art of Photoplay Making. By Victor O. Free- 
burg. Macmillan. 283 pp. Ill. $2. : 

4Little Theater Classics. "2, en A. Eliot, Jr. 


Little, Brown. 278 pp. Iii. 
By Raymond Walters. 
0. 





SThe Bethlehem Bach Choir. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 290 pp. Ill. $2.5 


_musical intelligence. 


to hold a peculiar place in Moravian worship. 
The “Memorials” of 1746, tell how at the burial 
of John Tschoop, the first Indian convert of the 
Moravians, the “remains were conveyed to the 
graveyard to the strains of solemn music.” 

The drill of the Bach singing has through the 
many years of its annual production been of great 
value to the community. It has developed latent 
powers, given joy and individual expression to 
many thousands, and created a higher level of 
Thanks are due to Mr. 
Raymond Walters, registrar and assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Lehigh University, for his 
sympathetic presentation of the actual musical life 
of the choir and its exceptional historical back- 
ground. He has shown how great a part in civic 
progress may be played by community music. 


Madame Yvette Guilbert, whose interpreta 
tions of French songs have delighted audiences 
the world over, for more than a score of years, 
has written a book on her difficult art. Techni- 
cally, it is a series of lessons in dramatic and 
lyric interpretation, which she has_ entitled: 
“How to Sing a Song.”® In them she compares 
different technical methods—that necessary for 
the opera singer and that required for the singer 





“How to Sing a Song.” By Yvette Guilbert. Mac- - 
millan. 136 pp. Ill. $2. 
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of songs. She tells just how to express the tragic 
and the comic spirit, to attain color and atmos- 
phere, magnetism, charm, rhythm, facial mimicry, 
the control of the body, the entire gamut of equip- 
ment for her art. Added to this, she gives com- 
plete directions for singing over a dozen of her 
own songs. Seldom has an artist been so gen- 
erous with the secrets of craftsmanship. 
Madame Guilbert writes that her book is for 
everyone who wishes to live beautifully, who 
desires to make life an art, as well as for singers. 
And she says that through Art, which is a form 
of love, we make war on hate and death. “Know 
your fellow creatures as you know yourself and 
you will be an artist,” she writes. “Love your 
fellow creatures as yourself and you will be a 
genius; worship God and his creation, sing its 
praise, and you will be immortal.” The vocal 
directions are accompanied by illustrative poses 
by Madame Guilbert, and the analysis of cos- 
tume carries cuts from photographs of her own 
wardrobe. Mr. Clayton Hamilton has written an 
admirable introduction, which gives an intimate 
picture of the woman whom Jean Richepin calls 
“a miraculous artist.” 


Kathleen Howard’s autobiography, “The Con- 
fessions of an Opera Singer,” will please every 
student who has aspirations for the operatic stage. 
It is a simple human account of just what hap- 
pened from the time the youthful Miss Howard 
came to New York to’study singing until the pres- 
ent time. The long road led her to Paris, Ger- 
many, London, and back to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The account of her life in Ger- 
many is of particular interest, inasmuch as she 
pictures the unbearable life’of the younger mili- 
tary officers, with its false glitter and soul-de- 
stroying discipline. One chapter tells of the cés- 
tumes she used for her parts when she began to 
sing in opera and those she uses now. The il- 
lustrations are in themselves a lesson in the art 
of costume. Miss Howard writes: “It is a story 
of real people, real obstacles overcome, and con- 
tains much talk of back-stage life in opera houses.” 


“Contemporary Composers,” by Daniel Gre- 
gory Mason, completes the series of essays be- 
ginning in the companion volumes: “Beethoven 
and His Forebears,“ “From Grieg to Brahms,” 
and “The Romantic Composers.” The series 
presents studies of all the great creative musi- 
cians from Palestrina to the present day. In this 
volume following the introduction, “Democracy 
and Music,” Mr. Mason presents Richard Strauss, 
Sir Edward Elgar, Claude Debussy, Vincent 
d’Indy, and a survey of music in America. . 


By Kathleen 





1Confessions of an Opera Singer.” 
Howard. Knopf. 273 pp. Ill. $2. 

“Contemporary Composers.” By Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son. Macmillan. 290 pp. $2 
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Raemakers is, in the last analysis, hardly as 
great an artist as he is a historian. He has been ° 
able to chronicle with his pen more than any’ 
other artist of the actual progress of the war, to’ 
present more vividly the brutal despotism of the 
Prussians. In “America and the War,” a col- 
lection of 103 war cartoons, he has told the story 
of America’s fight against the Hun’s scientific 
barbarism. Each cartoon is faced by an expres- 
sion of opinion in regard to the events of the war, 
by some noted American. These include Booth 
Tarkington, G. E. Woodberry, Hon. Myron T. 
Herrick, Charles Hanson Towne, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Hon. James Gerard, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Hon. Lindley Garrison and many others. The 
whole constitutes a remarkably graphic record of 
the vital reactions of this country to a world war. 


In “Beyond Architecture,’* Mr. A. Kingsley 
Porter has written a volume that follows the 
revolutionary footsteps of Ralph Adams Cram, 
whose “Substance of the Gothic” aroused us from 
our inertia as regards architecture last year. 
Mr. Porter’s essays collectively form an outline 
of a new system of architectural criticism, one 
so individual and illuminating that every stu- 
dent of architecture should read it. He has cov- 
ered in them “Roman Architecture” (to which he 
does not make false obeisance), “Art of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” “Gothic Art,” “War and After,” 
“French Gothic and the Italian Renaissance,” 
“The Art of Giotto,” “Paper Architecture,” and 
“Art and the General.” This book is valuable 
to the layman as well as to the artist. It teaches 
one to see, enjoy, and create art, and brings hope 
that we may blossom into a renaissance after the 
war. It is one of the most eloquent books of 
architectural criticism that have come from the 
press for a long time. 


As a companion volume to Mr. Porter’s excep- 
tional work, “The Meaning of Architecture,’*® by 
Irving K. Pond, will be most acceptable to the 
student. This is also an essay in constructive 
criticism. Mr. Pond writes of the abiding prin- 
ciples of art, and analyzes its forms of manifes- | 
tation in the life and architecture of the past. 
He shows us the application of this principle in 
our present-day ideals, and enlarges on our in- 
dividual responsibility in developing an art that 
shall mirror democracy. Of particular value are 
the chapters: “The Element of Rhythm,” “Mod- 
ern Architecture,” “The. Significance of ‘Mass and 
Form,” and “An Individual Application.” The 


“book is skilfully illustrated with many drawings 


by the author. 

3 America and the War.” By Louis Raemakers. Cen- 
tury. 207 pp. Ill. $5. Ee 

4“Beyond Architecture.” By A. Kingsley Porter. 


Marshall Jones. 200 pp. Ill. $2. 
5“The Meaning of Architecture.” By Irving K. Pond. 


Marshall Jones. 226 pp. Ill. $2. 

















FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—THE STATUS 


OF THE CORPORATION PRE- 


FERRED STOCK IN THE COMING PERIOD 
OF LOWER INTEREST RATES. 


HE logic of events in security markets 

has been for foreign government bonds 
and then corporation bonds to respond to the 
rapidly increasing evidence that Germany 
was reaching the end of her military and 
financial resources. The advance in both 
classes of securities has been predicted in these 
pages during the past two months, and the 
movements following the first Allied offensive 
and afterwards those which came with the 
collapse of Bulgaria described. ‘There are 
now other probabilities in the situation that 
seem to be worth some consideration. 


Advance in Foreign Government and 
Corporation Bonds 


Roughly, those foreign government bonds 
that are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have advanced an average of 15 
points. At the low level of the 1917 depres- 
sion the 6 per cent. French municipals were 
more than 25 points under the quotations ex- 
isting to-day. On the other hand, the bonds 
secured by collateral or containing a conver- 
-sion privilege were a year ago from 12 to 15 
points under prices ruling in the early part 
of November. ‘The future advances in such 
bonds depend on the valuation that may be 
placed on the convertible feature and also on 
the prospective profit due from an expected 
approach to normal in the rates of French 
exchange. 

Not only are most of these bonds now 
above the figures at which they were issued, 
but the French Government 514’s are more 
than 3 points over their agreed maturity 
price. To a smaller extent this situation is 
duplicated in the United Kingdom 514’s, due 
in a few months, and recently quoted at about 
a point premium over their callable figure. 
Since the end of September, first-mortgage 
railroad bonds have advanced from 7 to 10 
points, refunding and other forms of second 

_mortgages, from 7 to over 10 points, and still 
lower grades of steam-road bonds from 10 
to a dozen points. ‘Toward the middle of 
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November it was evident that the readjust- 
ment in prices of highest grade bonds to the 
brighter political outlook had brought such 
issues to a point where income returns were 
being compared again with those of short- 
term notes, with those of junior mortgages, 
and also with the yields on the better class of 
railroad, public-utility, and industrial pre- 
ferred stocks. 


Tendency of Preferred Stocks to Advance 
With Falling Interest Rates 


The same people who buy bonds are to be 
found as the largest buyers of preferred 
stocks. In many instances they average for 
a higher yield by dividing their funds be- 
tween the two classes of securities. If in- 
terest rates are to decline after the war, and 
this is the conclusion of the best judges here 
and abroad, all forms of fixed interest-bear- 
ing securities must benefit. As they have de- 
clined with rates for capital rising and com- 
petition with 6 and 7 per cent. short-term 
notes increasing, so they are likely to advance 
when the interest rate falls. 

When the first uncertainty over the course 
of industrial common stocks developed with 
the September suggestions of an early peace 
it was noticeable that daily declines in the 
prices of such stocks contrasted with a uni- 
formly higher daily range for industrial pre- 
ferred shares. “Take a few conspicuous ex- 
amples. Since September 15, United States 
Steel Common stock has declined 12 points. 
The preferred stock has advanced 2 points. 
Between this date and November 10, Beth- 
lehem Steel Commén lost 24 points, but the 8 
per cent. preferred stock rose a point. Re 
public Steel common stock declined 12 points, 
with the preferred standing approximately 
where it was before the reaction in the junior 
shares had set in. 

Investors realized that whatever the 
changes affecting equities for common stocks 
might be produced by the after-war condi- 
tions, the preferred stocks were carefully 
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guarded against dividend reductions and 
price shrinkage by the wise policies of re- 
ducing fixed debt when profits were large, as 
happened in a number of instances, by the 
cumulative features which were so profitable 
to those who bought many of the price- 
depreciated industrial preferreds in 1916 and 
in 1917, and by the normally large margin of 
safety in net earnings over dividend require- 
ments which nothing now in sight is likely 
to disturb. To this is added the prospect of 
a considerable repurchase by Europe of such 
stocks sold because of the exigencies of war 
and the advertisement of American industry 
given in the transformation of this industry, 
within a year, from a peace to a war basis, 
and the part it played in defeating the na- 
tion.that had given most thought to the value 
of efficient industrial organization as a com- 
plement io scientific military instruction. 


Railroad Stocks 


There has been a different situation with 
respect to the movements of common and 
preferred railroad stocks. Both have ad- 
vanced,: but the former much more rapidly 
than the latter. For instance, Union Pacific 
Common, in November, was 30 points above 
its lowest level of the war period, and Union 
Pacific first 4’s had recovered 6. points. 
However, there had been an advance of only 
a point in the preferred stock. Atchison 5 
per cent. preferred stock rose 10 points from 
its December, 1917, level and then reacted 5 
points, and it was not until the common stock 
had advanced 15 points that it moved a few 
points away from the figure it had held for 
some months. Atchison. first-mortgage 4’s 
rose from below 80 to 90 without bringing 
much response in the preferred stock. In 
other words, while Union Pacific and Atchi- 
son first-mortgage bonds were undergoing a 
change expressed in the difference between 
a September return of 5 per cent. and the 
later one of 414 per cent. the preferred stock 
of the former road did not move much away 
from its former income base of 534 per cent., 
or the latter from its 5.80 per cent. basis. 
Yet there is every reason why the two should 
advance in harmony—if not to the same ex- 
tent, relatively the same. Similar conditions 
have occurred in other high-grade railroad 
preferred stocks whose margin of safety is in- 
dicated by the fact that annual dividends have 
for years been covered from seven to twenty 
times over. 

By means of the following table the reader 
may be able to obtain a clear idea of the in- 


vestment return of stocks of this character 
and also the margin of earnings available 
after payments of preferred dividends have 
been made: 


1917 Margin of 
Divi- November earnings over pre- 
dend income ferred dividend 
rate return requirements 


5.80 $33,000,000 
6.45 5,674,847 
5.55 18,260,000 
7.00 10,678,759 
5.50 37,543,000 


Aitchiaelts o.oo: ccwues 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 
Norfolk & Western... 
Southern Railway ... 
Union Pacific ....... 
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The Atchison, Southern Railway, and 
Union Pacific will probably have a larger 
net for their preferred dividends in 1918 than 
they had in 1917. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is likely to have a smaller net’ than last year. 
Taking the 1917 basis alone, it will be 
found, on simple calculation, that the Atchi- 
son earned its preferred dividend 614 times 
over, the Baltimore & Ohio 3% times, the 
Norfolk & Western 20 times, the Southern 
Railway 8 times, and the Union Pacific 1014 
times: In investment circles the margin of 
safety for Atchison, Norfolk & Western, and 
Union Pacific preferred is regarded as suffi- 
cient to give them the ranking of first-mort- 
gage bonds of railroad systems of the second 
rank. A great many persons, to illustrate, 
would feel safer with Union Pacific 4 per 
cent. preferred stock than with Rock Island 
first-mortgage-4 per cent. bonds, and would 
much rather own Atchison 5 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock than Wabash or Texas Pacific 5 
per cent. first-mortgage bonds, though in each 
instance the bonds mentioned to-day sell 
higher than these stocks. The last financing 
the Atchison did was through its preferred 
stock, which it sold at par. Other roads 
were then, with great difficulty, trying to 
market long-term bonds. The Baltimore & 
Ohio preferred dividend is amply secured, 
the stock very widely held among investors 
who remember that it sold at par a few years 
ago, and last year, without the Government 
guarantee and with rising interest rates, it 
was 15 points higher than it is to-day. 


Preferred Industrials 


In a great many cases the preferred stocks 
of industrials have the first claim on net earn- 
ings, as there are no bonds ahead of them. 
Where mortgages exist they are frequently of 
small size, consuming a very modest percent- 
age of earnings. A list of recommendable 
stocks of this class, with the same analysis of 
their income and margin of safety as has been 
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made of the rail preferred stocks, is given 
below: 

Divi- 


dend 
Rate 


Income on Surplus over pre- 
present ferred dividend 
price in past year 


American Agricultural 
Chemical 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Locomotive .... 
Amer. Sugar .....;.:.. 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 
Central Leather ...... 
General Motors ...... 
Int. Harvester 


6.25 
6.20 
7.00 
6.40 
7.60 
6.60 
7.00 
6.40 - 
6.40 
7.95 
7.00 
6.40 
7.55 


$6,452,000 
10,148,700 
4,161,000 
5,000,000 
24,600,000 
12,000,000 
23,700,000 
12,000,000 
2,886,000 
2,400,000 
14,250,000 
197,000,000 
10,358,000 


National Biscuit 
Pierce Arrow eres 
Republic Steel ........ 


a 
In figuring the number of times the pre- 
ferred dividend has been earned it has to be 
remembered that some of the industrial com- 
panies make very large charges to depreci- 
ation or for requirements that might legiti- 
mately be capitalized before paying these divi- 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


dends. This creates equity for the stock. It 
is notably true of the American Sugar and 
United States Steel companies. ‘The Gen- 
eral Motors dividends has been earned about 
23 times over. In the peace period com- 
panies such as the National Biscuit, Ameri- 
can Tobacco, International Harvester ahd 
U. S. Rubber should be able to make a &till 
better showing than that of the last few 
years. 

There are also some very high-class and 
well-protected public-utility preferred shares, 
as those of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, which pays 6 per cent. of the American 
Light & Traction Company, paying 6 per 
cent., and of the Cities Service Company, 
which carries the same rate of dividend as 
the others. They are all affected by the same 
conditions which should make a larger net for 
them after the war, while, at the same time, 
gaining the benefit of appreciating which is 
steadily being evidenced on all secure fixed- 
interest or fixed-dividend issues. 





I]. INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 9802. WHAT TO READ TO UNDERSTAND 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Will you kindly give me some information about how 
to understand stocks and bonds? 


This subject is one that is pretty broad in some 
respects, complex—one, in fact, about which su- 
perficia! knowledge is apt to prove a dangerous 
thing. We believe, therefore, that if you desire 
to take it up at all, you ought to do so in a care- 
ful, comprehensive manner. If you can find in 
your public library a copy of the book called 
“Funds and Their Uses,” by Cleveland, we com- 
mend a careful reading of it as one of the best 
expositions of the fundamentals of all forms of 
negotiable papers including stocks and_ bonds. 
After you have read a book of that character, 
we would recommend others like “The Careful 
Investor,” by Meade, or “Practical Investing,” by 
Escher; and for more advanced and somewhat 
technical treatment of the subject, a book like 
“The Principles of Bond Investment,” by Cham- 
berlin. If you cannot find these books in your 
library, we shall be glad to tell you how to ob- 
tain them elsewhere. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
DIVIDENDS 
Will you kindly let me know if the preferred dividend 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul stock has been 
paid, and also, in your judgment, what, dividends are 
expected to be paid by this Company during 1918? 


No. 981. 


We think perhaps the best way to answer this 
question is to quote from an official circular re- 
cently sent to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


stockholders. This reads, in part, as follows: 

“The Government on December 28, 1917, too!: 
over the possession ‘and operation of this Com- 
pany’s railroad and system of transportation in- 
cluding all balances then due from its agents 
and conductors, all cash on hand as working 
capital, and all materials and supplies. On 
March 21, 1918, Congress passed the so-called 
Federal Control Act which provides, among other 
things, for the payment of compensation by the’ 
Government for the possession and operation of 
railroads and systems of transportation taken 
over, not exceeding the average annual railway 
operating income for three years, ended June 30, 
1917. The amount of this average annual rail- 
way operating income has not yet been certified 
through the President by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as provided by the Act, and the 
agreement between the Government and th: rail- 
way companies, also provided for in the Act, has 
not yet been concluded. The Board of Directors, 
therefore, do not deem it advisable, at this time, 
to take any actiog respecting dividends.” 


No. 982. PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 

When a company fails to pay dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock, is it bound to make up back dividends out 
of future earnings, if it can? 

This depends upon whether the preferred divi- 
dends, as provided by definite agreement, are 
cumulative or non-cumulative. If cumulative, all 
back dividends have to be paid before anything 
can be paid on stock or other securities that fol- 
low the preferred stock on which payments are 
in arrears. 














